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| ENCOURAGEMENT OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 


8 AND COMMERCE. 
1 8 
* | "GENTLEMEN, 


\HE correſpondence betwixt the desen of this 
15 1 Work, and the views of your Inſtitution, na- 
1 turally points out to me, to whom it f be addreſſed 
4 | with the greateſt propyicty. 


| Tun furniſhing means of eſtabliſhing and i improv- 
og uſeful Arts, eſpecially thoſe which relate to con- 
ſiderable Manufactures, and the creating incitements 
and motives to the exerciſe of thoſe means, are to a 
country that owes its riches, power, and even do- 
0 meſtic ſecurity to commerce, of the greateſt concern 
and moment; and it is more peculiarly meritorious 
K 7 in thoſe, who, in a private capacity, exert their ut- 

\ moſt endeavours on theſe accounts, as ſuch purſuits 1 
ſeem to take up a very little ſhare of the regard of 
the Public here, at a time, when all the neighbour- 
is eee (eſpecially that of our rival France) 
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make them a principal object of their attention and 
care. To You, therefore, I dedicate this Book, as 
it is not only in your power, but entirely within the 
ſphere of your profeſſed intentions, to enforce, in a a 
more extenſive and publicly beneficial way, the prac-- 
tice of many particulars taught in it. 


I am, Gentlemen, 


Your moſt obedient, 


: and humble Servant, 
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HAT. the national 3 of ſkill and taſte, in 
A the execution of works of defga, is a matter of great 
Importance to any country, not only on account of t 
honour which is derived to civilized nations by excelling 
in the polite arts, but likewiſe of the commercial advan- 
tages reſulting from it, will be allowed by all who have 
not very fingular - notions with reſpect to theſe matters; 
ough in what degree ſuch improvements are eſſentially 
antereſting to us at 1 1s ſcarcely conceived by any 
but thoſe who particularly concern themſelves in ſpecula- 
tions of this nature. The ſtrong diſpoſition that prevails, 
not only in the European countries, but in the reſpective 
ſettlements of their people in Aſia. and America, for uſing 
thoſe decorations and ornaments in dreſs, as well as build. 
ings, equipages, and furniture, that employ the arts of 
.defign, gives at preſent the foundation of ſeveral of the 
moſt conſiderable branches of trade; and this is daily 
increaſing, with the luxury that ſeems removing from the 
Eaft, and ſpreading itſelf over theſe Weſtern countries and 
their colonies, in ſuch manner as will probably ſoon ren- 
der ſome articles of this kind equal in return to the moſt 
ſtaple and extenfive of thoſe of the former commerce. As, 
moreover, ſeveral circumſtances both of our economical 
and palitical condition, by enhancing to a very high de- 
gree the price of common neceſſaries, and introducing. 
more expenſive modes of liſe, are „ us of the ſhare 
ve had of ther groflet manufactures that depend, on labour, 
id peculiarly behoves us at preſent to exert ourſelves in 
-cultivating thoſe of a more refined nature, where ſkill and 
* (in which we by no 1 ſeems naturally wanting) 
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are required to give a higher value to the work, and to 
ſtand in the place of a higher proportion of manual ope- 
ration. 

It muſt be with regret, therefore, we ſee the French 
have long got the ſtart of us in this very material purſuit; 
and that the encouragement given by their government, 
together with the opportunities afforded by a well - inſti- 
tuted academy, has Gifuſed ſuch a judgment and taſte in 
defign, among all claſſes of artiſans, as render France at 
this time the ſource of nearly all invention of faſhions, and. 
neceſlarily occaſion an extreme great demand from her for 
all thoſe articles, in the production of which ſuch talents 
are exerciſed. „% :; 2 Sa 

The advantages which France has now over us in theſe 
concerns, are not however ſo well ſecured, that we ſhould 
deſpair of being able, in time, to wreſt them. out of her 
hands. For where the mechanical part, either as it de- 

pends on machines or manual dexterity, is in queſtion, we. 
have given on all occaſions the proofs of ſuperior abilities; 
and whenever, therefore, the improvement of fancy and 
propriety in the deſigning of models and patterns ſhall be 
ſo far advanced here, as to put us on a level with her in 
thoſe points, we ſhall ſoon become as formidable a rival 
to her, in what ſhe now. conſiders her peculium, as ſhe has 
in a parallel manner been before to us, in the woollen 
trade, from our advanced price of labour. 
The meaſures by which this very deſirable end may be 
attained, conſiſt of three particulars; the founding a well- 
regulated academy, where not only youth and novices may 
have an opportunity of being well initiated in the princi- 
ples of defign ; but where even artiſts themſelves may have 
the means of inducement to further ſtudy, in. order to the 
ſtrongeſt exertion of their genius the creating ſuch in - 
citements, by pecuniary rewards or honorary diſtinctions, 
to excel in theſe arts, and more eſpecially in the applica- 
tion of them to the perfecting thoſe manufactures, to which 
they have any relation, as may ſtimulate the more indolent, 
and raiſe greater emulation. among the forward, to ap- 
ply. their utmoſt powers to excel; and the diffuſing a 
more general and accurate knowledge of thoſe ſecondary 
or auxiliary arts that are requiſite to the p. N defegn, 
or to the execution of works dependent 45 it. The firſt 
1 of theſe means, viz. the ereQing an academy of arts, we 
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ſelves. But it is not to thoſe alone the view of benefit is 
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muſt hope, will be ſome time thought an object worthy 
the notice and care of the government; ſince it is too 
apparent, from the failure of the attempts already made, 
that nothing effectual with regard to it can reſult from the 
efforts of private perſons. The ſecond might be procured 
by a right diſpenſation of the premiums of the ſociety in- 
ſtituted for that purpoſe. The laſt are intended to be 
ſupplied by this work, but with what title to ſucceſs, I 
mult leave it to the judgment of the public to determine; 
only I will take the liberty of ſhewing ſomewhat more ex- 
plicitly here, in what particular manner it is propoſed to 
effect this end. 51 f 9 
A diſquiſition on the MATERTA PICTORIA makes the 
firſt part; where the natural hiſtory, preparation, and uſe, 
of not only the ſubſtances of which colours are formed, 
but of all others rendered ſubſervient in any way to the 
purpoſes of painting, are diſtinctly taught, with the man- 
ner of compoſition, and application of them, as they de- 
pend either on mechanical or chemical operations. The 

incipal view in this diſquiſition is to enable thoſe, who 
55 already learned to draw, to make themſelves eafily 
maſters of painting in any manner they may chooſe; by 
which aſſiſtance many perſons of genius, who, from igno- 
rance of the nature and uſe of colours, might be deterred 
from it, may be both induced and enabled to attempt 
painting ſucceſsfully, and bring thoſe talents into practice, 

Fa to the public and them- 


conſined. The preſent adelterate and imperfect prepara- 
tion of the colours, from the ſordidneſs and ignorance of 
the Jews, and other low people concerned in the prepa- 
ration of. them, .is a diſadvantage of the higheſt moment 
to ſuch as paint, even with the greateſt ſkill, either in oil 
or water, and for which they can find no appoſite remedy 
without. ſome aid of this kind; for, as the preparation of 
colours is kept a ſecret in the hands of thoſe few who ma- 
nufacture them, either here or abroad, and conſequent y is 
very little known. to modern painters; and as a much 
greater ſhare of knowledge in natural hiſtory, experimen- 
tal philoſophy; and chymiſtry, is required to the under. 


- Kanding the nature of the ſimples, and principles of the 


jon, in N Rr light, than is conſiſtent with 
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the ſtudy of other fubjeQs more immediately neceſſary te 
an artiſt, there remains no means of furmounting this dif- 
. ficulty, but the being ſupplied, by ſome perſon, whoſe ap- 
plication could be more properly directed to the attain- 
ment of this ſcience, with ſuch a ſyſtem of the theory and 
practice of every thing :elative to the Materia Pictoria, as 
may enable them either to prepare the colours themſelves, 
where not to be otherwiſe obtained perfect, or to judge 
critically with ſome certainty of the goodneſs. of ſuch 8 
they procure from others. This I have therefore attempt- 
ed an their behalf; and J hope not in vain, as not only a 
3 acquaintance with the practice of the ſeveral 
ranches of the chemical art, but a very large experimen- 
tal inquiry into the nature of theſe ſubjects in particular, 
form my pretenſions to ſome knowledge of them. | 
As the depravity of the manner of preparation has alſo 
extended itſelf to the very priming, Os cloths for grounds 
of painting, (a work truſted too  negleQfully at preſent 
to the care of colourmen) from whence great inconvent- 
ence to the painter, and detriment to the pictures, are pro- 
duced, I have ſubjuined a method, by which thoſe, who 
are really in earneſt about the merit of their performances, 
may procure cloths to be made without either Rifeming, 
cracking, or cauſing (as it is called) rhe colours to fink in. 
And, as this has an apparent utility with reſpe& to paint- 
ers in the caſe of new pictures, ſo the improvements of. 
fered in the methods of cleaning, preſerving, and mend- 
ing the old, are not lefs obviouſly beneficial to others poſ- 
of the rere ee ee The art of _ 
ing pictures being indeed of the utmoſt conſequence to the 
; 5 of taſte, as no lover of the polite arts can reflect, 
- without the utmoſt regret, on the vaſt hayoc made in the 
works of all he geen painters. by erroncous and faulty 
management in this point. „ ee ee 
The explanation of the nature, and manner of applica- 
tion of the colours, grounds, & c. uſed in that method, 
called parting in cane, is here firſt introduced into the 
_ work, in this ſecond edition of it. Whatever has been 
8 Hitherto brought before the public under this name, muſt 
abe confidered rather as an eſſay towards a new manner of 
| painting; than the completion of an art. When this-work 
Was feſt printed, F who 
| had offered any thing of .ſack a kind to the world; and 
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what he publiſhed: of his trials, only ſeemed to prove the 


difficulty of bringing this method to any uſeful degree of 
perfection. Since that time, many other perſons have 
made attempts in the ſame way; and Mr. Muntz has 
publiſhed a treatiſe on the ſubject, in which, he pretends, 
to have made ſuch improvements on Count Caylas's me- 
thod, as to have rendered this manner of painting of prac- 


| tical importance. The concurrence of others with him in 


this opinion, and the attention which the public have given 
to this matter; have rendered ſome notice of it, at prejent, 
proper in this work. I have therefore preſented a. full, 
though conciſe account of whatever material has been ad- 


vanced on this head, with ſuch obſervations, as well on 


the whole, as ſeveral particulars; has occurred-to my own 
A complete ſyſtem of the theory and practice of enamel 
inting, forms the next article, the value of which will 

be beſt underſtood by thoſe for whoſe uſe it is intended. 
For as this art is of late introduction among us, and the 
manner of conducting it, with reſpect to the preparation 
and compoſition of the colours, fluxes, and grounds, has 
been carefully concealed in the places abroad where it has 


- been longer eſtabliſſied, a very ſmall ſhare of knowledge 


in the preparation of the colours, and yet leſs of that of 
the — fluxes, is the whole hitherto gained by 
che artiſts of-this country. They are ſor the moſt part 


obliged to employ a white enamel prepared at Venice for 
their ground, to pick up the remains of a kind of glaſs 


formerly made there for a flux, and to procure the colours, 
either in a more perfect or faulty ſtate as they can meet 


with them, except in the caſe of thoſe who have recipes 
for ſome kinds which they prepare; but with that preca- 


riouſneſs of the qualities, that attends the blindly follow- 


ing recipes, without any comprehenſion either of the ge- 


neral properties of the ingredients, or principles of the 
operations. From which circumſtances, uncertainties in 
the ſucceſs, and embarraſſments in the work, are the fre- 
quent reſult, as well as from a want of underſtanding the 
nature of the ſubſtances they uſe, as the not being able to 
procure what is good of each kind, or fit for their parti- 


cCular pu 


The afliſting in the cultivation of the art of enamelling 
[here was indeed one r object of the deſign of this 
* ; | 
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book, as ſuch art is very materially intereſting to us at 
preſent ; for it is become the baſis of a manufacture, from 
which we may expect great advantages; ſince we already 
ee it carried ſuddenly to ſuch a degree of perfection, with 
. reſpect to the facility of working, as to raiſe a demand 
for the produce in foreign markets ; notwithſtanding: the 
long practice and cheap living of the people of Geneva, 
who had been in poſſeſſion of this branch of commerce for 
a conſiderable time, gave them originally the greateſt ad- 
vantage in it over us. LS, 8 85 
This part of the work has been cenſured by ſome, who 
have conſulted the former edition, as giving erroneous or 
inſufficient inſtructions with reſpect to the preparation of 
ſeveral of the colours. But I am ſatisfied, that as to moſt 
of thoſe objections, the error, or defect, lay rather in the 
manner of trial to put them in practice, of thoſe who con- 
demned them, than in the inſtrutions themſelves, It is 
not indeed to be wondered at, that perſons who are whol- 
ly unaccuſtomed to chemical proceſſes, ſhould miſcarry in 
the attempting ſome of theſe, which are of the niceſt kind, 
and where the intention may be fruſtrated by ſo many 
minute accidents; and therefore not-a juſt concluſion, to 
infer from experiments ſo made, that the end propoſed 
may not be effected by the ſame means more accurately 
applied. The proceſs for obtaining a crimſon colour from 
gold, is an inftance, which verifies this in-the ſtrongeſt 
degree. For though many have attempted this matter 
without the deſired ſucceſs, yet I have unqueſtionable evi- 
dence, that others have obtained the we even beyond 
their moſt ſanguine expectations, without the leaſt aid, 
but what they have received from this work. The ſame 
holds, good of mu of the other articles of importance, re- 
ipecting the art of enamelling, and I have therefore made 
very little change in this edition, except the adding ſome 
new. articles, as to this part of the ro ES 5 
Ihe painting on glaſs with vitreous colours is not a 
matter of equal importance with enamelling ; but, as it is 
conſidered as one of the arts of which the myſtery is at 
preſent loſt to us, (though, on the contrary, being in fact 
nothing more than painting with prong e enamel co- 
lours on glaſs grounds by much the ſame methods, the 
modern improvements made in the art of enamelling have 
given us an equal ſuperiority in this) I thought it a no- 


C 
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{ij ig by a proper attention to what is delivered on 

this head, eaſily make himſelf maſter of every thing pecu - 
liar to painting on glaſs. | 

The gilding enamel and glaſs by vitreous colours, and 
annealing, was a neceſſary appendage to the art of paint- 
ing in enamel; but there is yet another circumſtance 
which made the communication of the beſt methods of 
doing this of ſome conſequence to the public. It is the 


great demand now ſubſiſting for drinking-glaſſes with gilt 
edges, which are moſtly, at preſent, either imported from 
Germany, or fraudulently imitated here by gilding with 
gum water or ſizes that will not bear moiſture ; though, 
were the means well underſtood, they might in large par- 
cels, with very little more expence or trouble, be done in 
the genuine manner. | 


The method of taking off mezzotinto prints on glaſs, 
which makes the next article, is not a matter of any great 
moment; but, as the practiſing it is very alluring, by the 
production of pictures even without being able to draw, 

it may be an inducement to ſome to apply themſelves to - 
painting and the ſtudy of de/ign ; ſince thoſe will not long 
reſt ſati-fied with this manner of exerciſing their fancy, 


who have a NS 
Ihe art o waſhing maps and other prints is however of 
and requires no apology for holding a 


more general uſe, 
place in the work. 


deſigns 


enius for greater things. 


The devices and mechanical means employed for the 
| 7% adage? and accurately obtaining out-lme ſketches of 
t 


er nature or works of art, 


which begin the ſe- 


. | cond part, are of the greateſt aſſiſtance and ſervice to all 
Who paint or draw; and though moſt of them are known 
to artiſts of larger experience, yet beginners are to learn 


— 


them, and mo e want an F 
On their account, therefore, they were neceſſary for the 


anſwering the full intention of this book; and perhaps 
even ſuch as are more verſed in theſe matters, may meet 
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with ſomething not unacceptable to them in æ collection 
of inventions of this nature, ſo copious as that given. 

The methods of cafting in large, which follows in this 
part, will be much leſs extenfively uſeful, as it is - 
tiſed only by few ; and the managing it in more dithcult 
caſes not eaſily reducible to rule. But ſome notice of them 
were wanting to render the ſyſtem complete; eſpecially 
as they are connected ſo as not to bear well a: ſeparation 
from them with thoſe of caſting medals and other ſmaller 


pieces, and the manner of taking off impreſſions from va- 


8 ſubjects; both which are articles of very general. 
utility. „ 55 | 41 

The diſplaying the ſeveral methods of gilding, which 
is done in the third part, will be found a convenience to 
numbers, who would occaſionally practiſe them, if they 


had the means in their power; and the apptication of the 


art of japanning to ſo many purpoſes, where a mixture of 
gilding is required, as the introduction of papier mache has. 
oecaſioned lately, makes this communication particularly 


ſeaſonable at preſent. 


The article of gilding leather, as practiſed for the ma- 


2 nufacture of hangings, ſkreens, &c is of very great im- 
portance. It is indeed only practiſed by ſome few, Who 


carry on great concerns in it; but I thought an explana- 


tion of the art merited a place here, as it may furniſh the 


means of ſuch trials to others, as may lead to improve- 


ments. There is more reaſon to hope this, as the method 


here deſcribed is that practiſed in France at preſent, and 


differs in ſome particulars from the Engliſh. The prin- 


cipal object is the compoſition of the laquer or varniſh, 
which 1s every where concealed as a ſecret by the manu- 


facturers. But the recipe here imparted will produce 
ſuch, as is at leaſt equal to the beſt hitherto-in uſe. 


- Silvering and bronzing have alſo their utility, though. 


in a leſs degree than gilding ; and therefore properly claim 
to follow it, as they are in fact only different applications 
of the ſame means. ; | Sh oh 


The knowledge of the methods of japanning is at pre- 
ſent more wanted than that of any other of the myſterious 


arts whatever, as it is now demanded to be practiſed on. 
coaches and other vehicles in a very large and expenſive 


way, by thoſe who till lately were utter ſtrangers to it. 


Information of this kind, ſuch as is intended to be con- 


ve : 


out 
_ dered as one means of improvement in the more elegant 


* 


veyed in the fourth chapter of this part, is in a peculiar 
manner requiſite to them, that they may the more eaſily 


and readily execute thoſe deſigns they have ſhewn them- 
| felves capable of making, (when ſufficiently paid to afford 


the due application) with a taſte and judgment that proves 
them to be not greatly inferior to the French in this ſpe- 
ow of performance, though ſo lately undertaken by 
_ Laquering had too great an affinity with japanning not 
to be Joined with it in this work, though it is of leſs con- 
ſequence. Having, however, been carried by fome to 
much greater perfection here than in any other country, 
even to the rivalling gilding in its effect, the communi- 
cating the beft compoſition of laquer to numbers, who are 
either compelled to purchaſe what they aſe of particular 
perſons. that have the ſecret of preparing it, or to employ: 
a 72 inferior kind of their own production, is not with-- 
ch advantages as may make it to be properly confi- 
manufactures. | 
The means.of ftaining paper, parchment, wood, ivory. 


bone, horn, and ſtones of any kind, with-all the yariery- 
of colours, make the laſt contents of this work, and will, 


I: hope, for putpoſes of real uſe as well as amuſement, be 


found agreeable to many. Their greateſt relation to the 
arts of deſign hes, however, in the article of: ſtaining? 


ſtones, from the frequent occaſion ſtatuaries, and othets 


who work in marble and alabaſter, have to give artificial 


colours to them; the method of doing which, in a more 
* manner, is neverthelefs known to very few at 
pretent.  - OTE = 5 FRE 

Theſe are the particular topics of inſtruction contained in 


the firſt volume, by which this work is intended to promote 


the improvement of the arts, and the more curious kinds 


of manufactures; and excepting engraving, etching, and 


ſcraping mezzotintos, they comprehend moſt ſabjeQs that 
have any immediate relation to them; though ſome are 


touched upon in a more copious, and others only in a brief 


manner, according to the importance of the matter, or 


the room given for an advantageous enlargement on it. 


It may probably be imagined, that the ends propoſed 
9 — treatiſe may be anſwered by the writings of others 
already publiſhed, as there 0 more than one book in our 
: | | 5 
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own language, which pretend to plans not greatly differ- 
ent 3 on SE it 1s 3 3 
of others that profeſs to teach particular arts. But on a 
icloſer examination, I am afraid it will by no means be 
found that all the volumes which have been compiled on 
theſe heads taken together, and much leſs any ſingle one 
of the number, have effectually provided the information 
wanted, or even gone any conſiderable lengths towards it. 
One could ſcarcely believe, nevertheleſs, without having 
peruſed them, that almoſt every book already written on 
theſe ſubjects ſo generally intereſting, ſhould be egregiouſſy 
defective in matter, form, and veracity, and yet this is 
almoſt equally the caſe of all where they are treated of in 
a more copious and extenſive manner. But it will appear 
leſs extraordinary when we find, that the authors were for 
the. molt part unacquainted, in an experimental way, with 
what they took upon them to teach, and not better quali- 
fied with any ſpeculative knowledge that could enable 
them to judge critically of what they procured on the au- 
thority of others. They therefore either blindly copied 
after former writers, or added implicitly ſuch additional 
articles, as the reports of living perſons they inquired of 
furniſhed them with, and were perhaps as often deceived 
by the deſign as the ignorance of thoſe from whom they 
ſought information, being themſelves poſſibly not always 
very ſolicitous ſo. much about the value, as the quantity 
of what they collected. 2 | | 
With repect to the preparation of painters? colours, 
. Neri, in his treatiſe on glaſs, ſeems to have laid the foun- 
dation for all the collections of recipes of that kind pub- 
liſhed here, Pede from its becoming known by means 
of Merret's tranſlation to the writers, whoſe reading was 
not extenſive enough to lead them to an acquaintance 
with Birellus, or the paſſages in Mathiolus, Warmius, 
Ceſalpinus, and others who have occaſionally touched on 
this head. | 8 1 
Cancparius, in his book de Atramentis, gave a more ex- 
tenſive view of the preparation and . ve of the 
pigments or painting, by adopting. what Neri had given, 
(though he has never quoted him by name) and adding 
- ſeveral more particulars omitted by him, as likewiſe a va- 
riety of gther practices relating to the arts, but mixed 
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with many erroneous and falſe accounts both of the pro- 
ceſſes and produce of them. e 

Merret, an Engliſh phyſician, tranſlated Neri into our 


language, and gave notes upon him; but not having, as 


appears, the leaſt light to direct him in his opinions, but 
what he borrowed from other writers, his obſervations. 
neither illuſtrated nor augmented, in any material degree, 
the contents of Neri's book. | 

” Kunckel republiſhed, in the German language, Neri's 


Work with Merret's notes, and his own obſervations on 


both; and he alſo inſerted, as well there as in his other 
differtations on the art of making glaſs, ſeveral proceſſes 


for the preparation of painters' colours, much better than 


thoſe of Neri or the others before him, as likewiſe many 


more uſeful recipes regarding the arts and myſterious 
| trades. | But he ſeems to be the only writer, who has 


treated theſe ſubjects in a more diffuſive manner, that was 


_ experimentally converſant with what he undertook to 
teach. N £4 | 

After this Salmon, in his Polygraphices, took upon him 
to give inſtructions for the practice of almoſt all the arts 


— 


w 


and myſterious trades ; and by the aſſiſtance of the former 


writers, and private ip formation, got together a larger 
body of. matter reſpeQing theſe ſubjects than any before 
him had done. His collection would indeed have had 


Juable parts had not been confounded with ſuch a heap of 


cConſiderable merit at the time it was publiſhed, if the va- 


. abſurd ſtuff and falſities, as rendered every. paſlage ſuſpi- 


cious, and aiſpoſed in a manner ſo void of all order and 


method, that (an index being wanting likewiſe) it was 
impracticable, without turning over and carefully examin- 


kd meh we a juſt account of the matter, or ſome extra- 
lunder or impoſition, diſcouraged thoſe who might - 


vagant blun 
have profited by many of his recipes and inſtructions, from 
ſeeking any aſſiſtance from him in matters of a more nice 
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little care, and debaſing with impertinences and falſe- 
| hoods, the proper matter of that work, 'is however no 
great ground of 


of 


— —— 
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ing a pon number of pages, to find any article required; 
though ſeveral are repeated four or five times over in dif- 
ferent places. But the difficulty of finding what was 
wanted, and uncerrainty whether what might be found 


or common nature. This conduct in digeſting with ſo 


wonder in Re 5 of a writer, who, after 
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Fleer under the reſemblance of a. tree, are repeated. four 
er five times over. Like Salmon, he g alſo toge- 


he found this book met with a good reception from the 
Public, was'capable of conſpiring with bookſellers to blend 
a long diſcourſe of chiromantical ſignatures, or the means 
of tel ing fortunes by the lines of the hands, and a maſs 
of the moſt ridiculous nonſenſe that has been written on 
the philoſopher's ſtone, with the contents of a treatiſe 
Profeſſing to convey a practical knowledge of the uſeful 
arts, for the ſake of enlarging the volume, in order to 


been to the work. 
The laſt performance of this kind was publiſhed under 
the aſſuming title of She School of Arts; from which name 


knowledge of this kind, at leaſt for ſomewhat better than 
the earlier writers had produced ; eſpecially as many 
amendments of the former practice, as well as the intro- 
duction into ufe of ſeveral important inyentions, had fur- 
viſhed much ampler matter; but the author, inſtead of 
ſhunning their errors, or availing himſelf of the advantages 
the preſent ſtate of things $2 | 
with great augmentation all the defects and faults of thoſe 
who had gone before him, and formed his work on a plan 
that deprived him of all opportunity of profiting of 

greater advance towards perfection of the modern prac- 
tice ; for, being a German, (as I eonjecture from his man- 


ve him over them, ac wr 


raiſe the price, under pretence that valuable additions had. 


one might have hoped, if not for a complete ſyſtem of |, 


ner of changing the Engliſh idiom) he ſeems to have con- 


ceived, that nothing could be added to the labours of his 


countrymen ; and has, therefore, with veſpect at leaſt to 
thoſe topics he has touched upon in common with: this 
work, confined himſelf to tranſlating and compiling from 
Kunckel, and other Germans, who being of older date, 
could not ſupply «pe wg the improvements and inven- 
tions of the preſent time, In conſequence of which con- 
duct, obſolete and inſufficient methods are taught, inſtead 
of the modern and effetual ; and many of the moſt mate- 
rial articles wholly omitted. In the inſtance of gilding, 
all the inſtructions are confined to metals; and with re- 
gard even to them, relate only to means now exploded ; 


plan, are not once mentioned in the book, while others 
of much leſs conſequence, a, the method of cryſtallizing . 
ur 
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ſtrange ſerpents by equivocal generation; a 
cond volume, a diſſertation. on the catching, breeding, 

' Feeding, and teaching nightingale-, which takes up ſix- 
teen pages; with a multiplicity of other ſuch wretched 
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"ther all the extravagancies he could lay hold of, in order 


to increaſe the ſize of the work to the bookſeller's un- 
reaſonable ſtandard ; and therefore: inſerted in his firſt 


volume, a moſt prepoſterous and lying account of the 


breeding filk worms by putrified veal, N 


abſurdities in both, as greatly diſgrace the title of he 


. School of Arts, and conduce indeed, from their having been 


ſo often admitted into them, to make works of this kind 


in general contemptible. But what is ſtill more unhappy 
in the 


caſe of this author, he appears neither to have un- 
derſtood the language he tranſlated from, nor that he wrote 
in. Whence the recipes and obſervations he has given 
are ſo ill delivered, by his miſtaking the ſenſe of technical 
terms, and putting the name of one thing for another, 
with reſpect even to ſubſtances, as, together with the al- 
terations he has had the vanity. to make in them, from 


the manner they were given by thoſe he took them from, 


according to his own groſs miſconceptions, render them 


' frequently: unintelligible, and not to. be depended upon in 
| 1 inſtances. | | | | 


e pretenſions of the oſtentatious works, the Cyclo- 
pedias, and Encyclopedias, and other ſuch dictionaries, 
1 been, however, much more made good than thoſe 
of the Schocl of Arts, For, indeed, it is ſurpriſing how 
mamefully filent theſe books, which profeſs to compre- 
hend every thing relating to ſubjects of this kind, are 
with reſpect to moſt of the eſſential articles; even; thoſe 
where the writings of others, had they been induſtriouſſy 


0 d, would have furniſned what was required. Nor 
is the French Pictionary, now publiſhed, in the leaſt an 
exception to this; for, on examining it, in order to have 
Informed myſelf of the methods practiſed by the French, 
- with reſpect to certain particulars in which they excel, I 
was ſurpriſed to find. that, in ſome caſes, every thing con- 


cerning. them was entirely omitted, and in others, recipes 
or other pal es, taken from ſome, of the old books with 
the moſt 


ied. the place of the juſt 
wed meth _— from the ableſt 
ſeveral arts, which, in the propoſals 
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for this work, were promiſed to have been given. There 
is, among many others, a glaring. inſtance of this in the 
article Carmine, which pigment, being prepared at Paris 
in much greater perfection than any other place at pre- 
ſent, and of the greateſt conſequence in painting with 
water colours, was well worth the attention of the com- 
pilers of this work. But, inftead of any account of the 
modern and efficacious practice of the preparation of car.. 
mine, which is not moreover a ſecret in the hands of a 
 fingle perſon, but known to ſeveral, who make it together 
with other colours; all that is inſerted on this head con- 
ſiſts of three recipes taken from the old writers; two of 
which contain only directions for doing what will be bar- 
ren of any uſeful product; and the other a bad proce; 
taken from Kunckel for making lake of Braſil wood, which 
is, nevertheleſs, praiſed as the communication of an ex- 
cellent method of making carmine. I was indeed diſap- 
pointed in my expectations from that work, with relation 
to this important article, as it has never been in my power 
to diſcover by experiments, or procure by information, 
the knowledge of the means of preparing carmine of equal 
_ © goodneſs with that of the French. But I chooſe much 
- rather to acknowledge my ignorance in this point, than, 
like the preceding writers, to give methods which are in- 
ferior to thoſe of the improved practice, or to obtrude 
. © abſurd and fruitleſs TORN the public, in the place 
- of the proper and effectulilll. 
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I am ſenfible, I run ſome hazard of a retaliation, in 
\ canvaſſing thus freely the performances of others, ſince 
doubtleſs my own is not exempt from errors and defects. 
But T thought it a neceſſary vindication of theſe kinds of 
"writings, and: of my own undertaking in particular, to 
thew, that the cauſe of the diſregard, or even contempt, 
in which the greateſt part of the books of this kind are 
held by the more judicious, did not ariſe from the nature 
of the ſubject, but the faulty manner of treating it, through 
the inſufficiency and venality of the authors. And with 
reſpect to my own miſcarriages, I am ſo little conſcious of 
having occaſioned them, either by negleR, or a mercenary 
conduct, that I am not in the leaſt 'diffident of truſtivg my 
Work to the candour'of the impartial, who will excuſe 
_ ſome miſtakes and omiſſions, which, in taking ſo great a 
ſcope of ſubject, it is almoſt impoſſible to avoid, on the 
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eren e will be found to ba i. 


ſerted; for, with reſpe to the far greateſt part, I can 
avouch them to be authentic and juſt, either from my own. 
experiments and obſervations, the information of perſons 
of undoubted veracity who have practiſed them, or clear 
deductions from unqueſtionable principle. 

Beſides the articles mentioned above, there is a number 
of others of conſiderable importance added in this edition, 
and many of thoſe contained in the firſt are alſo illuſtrat- 
ed, or altered, where late improvements, or more exten- 
five information, have given occafion to it. The value 
of the work is therefore conſequently enhanced, as well 
as the volume enlarged ; but the editor, notwithitanding 
the additional expence, has continued the book at the ori- 
ginal price, deviating from the practice of former publiſh- 
ers of ſuch treatiſes, who, when they have met with en- 
couragement from the public, in the ſale of one impreſ- 
fion, have augmented the book with whatever matter they 
could find, in order to have a pretence to advance its 
n : | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IF any word occur in the contents of the 

| following pages, which may not be 
underſtood by the Reader, on conſulting 
the Index, a reference will be always found 
to ſome place where it is fully explaineg; 
this Work being intended, along with other 
purpoſes, to anſwer that of a Gloſſary to 
the technical words and expreſſions, relating 
Sto the ſubjects treated of, peculiar to Paint- 
ers and others Artiſts. | 
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rs, for produci 
the _—_— - hue or to ut; as ſeveral of the! 


are of a ſolid conſiſtence, and an earthy or 


texture, it was neceſſery, as well for the ying them 
_ ſpreading them properly, as for the binding-an 
them adhere to the round on which = 
re 


be added to give — an unctuous conſiſtence f. 5 4 — 


and a proper degree of tenacit when dry. 
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The ſubſtances uſed in painting may be a all 
conſidered as of theſe two kinds; Colours and Vehicles. 
For, though there are ſeveral uſed dene rm which are 
not imme edlately ſubſervient to th 7 principal intentions of 
vehicles; yet, being employed t remedy the defects of 
thoſe which are, they muſt be deemed as ſubordinate to 
them, and ought, conſequently; to be claſſed with ſuch as 
compoſe vehicles. 

The nature of theſe ſecondary. intentions I ſhall, xthere- 
fore, point out in its due place; and reduce the fubſtances 
ſerving to them to their proper claſſes accordingly. As 
it is neceſſary, in order to underſtand critically and com- 
pletely the. art of preparing and uſin IN various articles 
of the. materia pectoria, to com N clearly the general 

82 Intention. in which each is ui d, As well as to know the 
| particular purpoſe to which it is lc oma And, for the 
fame reaſon, as alſo for the ſake of being intelligibly con- 
eiſe, I ſhall treat of the whole under ſuch methodical 
Aiſtinctions. as refer to theſe. intentions; adopting, never- 
theleſs, on every occaſion, the terms of art in common uſe; 
and explaining them, according to the meaning they bear, 
when applied with any. propriety or : preciſion, by the ** ; 
ONE relation they have to cheſe i Teen | ; 
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USED IN PAINTING - — 
he whole; the fluid colours being only a ſmall number 
of aqueous tinctures, which come into the claſs of water 8 
colours; and aſphaltum, a bituminous ſubſtance, which is 
ſometimes employed in oil painting: i 
Colours are diſtinguiſſied into ſeveral kinds, according 
to the vehicles in which they are worked: as bil colours, © 
avater colours, enamel colours, *&c. The ſame forts of pig- 
ments, being however, as in many inſtances, employed in 
more than one kind of painting, as vermilion and lake in 
ſeveral, and ultramarine in all, I ſhall not diftribute them 
into claſſes, in that view, till I' come to ſpeak of their par- 
ticular application; but treat at preſent of them promiſ- 
cuouſly in teaching their general nature and preparation; 
dividing them according to their affinity in colour only. 
As this method of arrangement will not only render each 
article more eaſy to be Wund; but, at the ſame time, ex- 


hibit, to the artiſt, together, the hole ſtock of every kind 
from whence he muſt take What he wants on each occaſion; 
by which, he will be the more enabled to chooſe what may 
beſt ſuit his particular purpoſe. For the ſame reaſon, alſo, 
this method is certainly more expedient than the diſpoſtng 
them in claſſes, according to their natural relation to each 
other, as earths, minerals, vegetables, &c. which would 


lead to the Hke kind of confuſion and repetition. 
The principal | nl; colours, conſidered with re- 
gard to their perfection or faultinefs, are two; purity of _ 
colour and durablene/s. Purity of colour is, by the painters, 
cilled BRIGHTNESS ; and the defect of it, FOULNESS, 
or ſometimes the BREAKING THE COLOUR. Dur- 
ableneſs is called STANDING; and the negation or want 
of it, FLYING, or FLYING OFF. Theſe terms, for 
cöneiſeneſs; I ſhalt uſe in ſpeaking of theſe qualities... 

© Brightntfs and fanding well are the only properties 
which are neceflary to the perfection of every kind of co6- * 
lyurs ;and"they equally relate to all; but there are others 
which are efſential to many ſorts, with regard only to par- 
ticular” trpoſes and uſes. Such of them, however, as do 
not fall within the general conſideration of the nature of 
colours, will be treated of in thoſe parts of the work 
where che e uſes of colours come in queſtibcn. 
The möſt confiderable of the more general properties of 
colours, After Pariryi and dura blengſt; or bri hineſs and ſand- 
ing well, are Aren y una Wen Tor aceording-to 
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their condition, with reſpect to theſe qualities, they are 
fitted to anſwer very different kinds of purpoſes. Colours 
which ;becoms tranſnarens, in oil, ſuch as lake, Pruſſian 
blue, and brown, pink, are, frequently uſed. without the 
admixture of white, or any other opake pigment. By 
which means, the teint of the ground on which. they are 
— ee fore degree, its force; and the real co- 
our, produced in the painting, is the comhined effect of 
both, | This. is called, GLAZING : and the pigments 
indued with ſuch prop | 
are called glazing colours. _ The fame 
ſuch colours as are tranſparent in water ; only: when. they 
are there uſed in this manner, they are not. called glazing 
but WASHING colours. When colours have no degree 
of ſuch tranſparency in the vehicle in which they are uſed, 
as vermilion, 815 yellow, and ſeveral others, they are 
fac TO HAVE A ODY eee pro 
erty of glazing or waſhing. is of ſo much importance, both 
E q ad water, that. no. ether, method.can equally well. 
produce the. ſame effect in many. caſes, either with regard 
to the force, beauty, or ſoftneſs of..the.colouring. It is 
therefore very. eſſential to the perfection of ſeveral kinds 
of pigments. that they ſhould. poſſeſs .this property in a 
complete degree; but, in other inſtances, the uſing colours 
with a ſtrong body is not leſs. neceſſary, eſpecially. for the 
grounding er laying in, as it is called. of many objects to 
2 alnt Ie 3 33 ? % | 
here is another material qudliay"inceoloury, that relates 
only to their yſeznoil, which is the drying. well, and (as it 
is called) not fattenizgg By FAT/TENING: is meant, a 
coagulation of the oil, that frequently happens on its com- 
mixture with ſeveral kinds af pigments, by the effect they 
have upon it; from hence, after ſome time keeping, it 
is rendered of o viſeid or. glutinous a conſiſtence, as to be 
wholly, incapable. of being worked. with. either bruſh. or 
pencil. This quality, when faand in them, deſtroys almoſt, 
wholly the value of ſuch pigments. for the purpoſes. of the. 
colourman.. As they ſell a great 2 of them ground with 
oil, and tied up, in pieces fo) blad er, where they are kept 
till there is a demand for them, which frequently does not 
happen ſoon.; and, therefore, gives time for their ſpoiling 
in conſequence of this quality. But 10 painters, who mix 


erty of becomin .tranſparent in oil, 
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1 "USED IN PAINTING. "2g 
this property is not an equal inconvenience, when in a leſ- 
ſer . Only, in general, it muſt be obſerved, that 
colours, in proportion to their tendency to fatten, are flow 
in drying; when the oil once contracts this ſtate, it 
will de a very long time before it will become duly hard 
and firm in the paintings, Fs 
There are two other qualities of colours in general that 
relate only to their teint or hue 5 but which render them 
nevertheleſs fit or improper, in a very material degree, for 
different purpoſes. 'They are diſtinguiſhed by the names 
of WARMTH and : COOLNESS: terms which indeed 
are uſed very frequently by painters ; but for the moſt 
part, very indefinitely, and without any preciſe or clear 
meaning. What is meant, when properly uſed, by warmth, 
is that fiery effect which a ſmall addition of yellow gives 
to a true red; and that glowing appearance which red 
imparts to either yellow or blue. By warmth, therefore, 
in red, is to .be-underſtood a ſmall inclinatioa towards 
orange; by the ſame term, applied to yellow, a like ten- 
dency by the admixture of red; and, by the ſame, again 
in the caſe of blue, muſt be under ſtood its ſlightly verging 
on the purple By coolne/3, is to be underſtood, the op- 
poſite to warmth. But this term is ſeldom uſed, except 


in ſpeaking of reg and blue; and there it means either 


the negation of that which cauſes warmth, or a tendency 
3 in either colour, by a ſlight admixture of the 
other. a . 

The ſenſe of the word wWarmib, when applied to co- 
louring or the combined appearance of various teints, muſt 
not be confounded with that which it has when ſpeaking 
of particular colours. For there it rglates to'the producing 
a ſtrong effect, by the diſpoſition.or contraſt of the colours, 
or the groſſneſs of the teints; and not the qualities pecu- 
Har to, or inherent in the colours themſelves. 


The colours which may be uſed in all the ſeveral kinds 
of painting, except ſome peculiar to enemgel, are as fol- 
. N | | 
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Class I, 


"Vermilion. 1 


Native cinabar. | = 

Red lead. 1 

Scarlet ocrhe. EY e or ks to. 
-Common Indian red. the orange, 


Spaniſh brown, 


erra di Sienna. burnt, 

Carmine. £ 

2 82 
oſe pi 

5 Red er 


| LY Sen red. 


18 


een 11. 


Ultramiirine, 
Ultramarine aſhes, 

Pruſſian blue. = . 
Verditer.. *. 
Cendre blue; y or, fandery bi blue, 


1 Indigo. 


„ + 


I Bice. ee 


„e U 15 lacmus, | 


93 Wm. 


Common orpiment. 
erra di Sienna unbur ot. 1 


. BL wes mineral. 


Yellow-berry waſh, 
Turmeric waſh. 
Zedoary waſſl. 
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+... . | Calcined 'hartſhorn.. . 
WHITE. Pearl white. 
e ik Troy white. . Ns” 
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Theſe are [ab beides at preſent i in ufs, in this country, 


in any kind of painting, except ſuch as are peculiar to 


enamel. In which method of painting, as but few. of 
chem are capable of n with glaſs, and enduring 
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| OY. THE, SUBGT ANCES 
the neceſſary heat without changing their nature, or being 
deſtroyed, others are employed more ſuitable to vitrifiea- | 
tion. On which account, as the compoſitions for forming 
the enamel colours are very various, and bear no particu: | 
- lar names, and the management of them has very little 
relation to other kinds o painting, I ſhall omit ſpeaking 
of them till I come to treat particularly of enamel paint- 
in | 


g. | 1 
Of the above enumerated colours, but few are in uni- 
verſal uſe ; moſt painters having only a :ſele& ſet: out of 
them, and being, in general, unduly prejudiced againſt 
thoſe they reject. And ſome of the beſt of them, as ſcarlet 
ochre, terra di Sienna, terra verte, true Indian red, and 
umbre in oil painting, and biſtre and gall- ſtones in water- 
painting, are, either through their ſcarcity, or the igno- 
rance which prevails concerning their qualities, at preſent 
very little regarded; though ſome of them were formerly 
| in common ule; and all of them might. be ſo with great 
1 | advantage to the art, 3 ec 
1 It is no little impediment to their improvement in the 
profeſſion, that painters are not more extenſively acquaint- 
ed with all the ſubſtances fit for their purpoſes; and more 
minutely informed of the, good as well as the bad quali- 
ties of what colours they might uſe. For many labour 
under great diſadvantages for want of a more copious 
choice, and the not being better apprized of ſome of thoſe 
which ſuit their own particular manner of working; as it 
would, in many caſes, remove difficulties out of their way, 
by enabling them to produce effects by Dore ſimple me- 
thods, and ſuch as are alſo more corre 


mY reſpondent to their 
. manner, than thoſe they are, now "obliged to purſue from 


their defect of proper colours. 
As colours are obtained from very various ſubſtances, 
the means of preparing them are, conſequently, very vari- 
ous: ſome being of a m_ nature, apd requiring only to 
be purified, and reduced to a proper 725 ſence or tex. 
ture; and others being compounds of di erent bodies, to 

| be formed only by complex and eJaborate, proceſſes. It is 
therefore very difficult to give ſuch general directions, for 

| (the making ebery ſort of colpur, as may be intelligihle to 
all ;. the utenſils to be employed, as well as the method. 
2to be purſued, being ſuch as belong to different. arts and 
trades. But as the greater part may be done moſt. cam- 
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modioully:by adopting the. methods uſed for performing 
the common chymical proceſſes, it is the moſt expedient 
Way to treat of them correſpondently to ſuch a view. As 
by that means, any who may make themſelves acquainted 
with the common practice of chymiſtry, for which there 
are a number of books that afford ſufficient aſſiſtance, may 
eaſily underſtand the whole art of making colours, when 
taught in this manner. For the ſake, however, of thoſe 
ho may want leiſure or diſpoſition to proceed by this 
method, Iwill prefix ſuch a deſcription of the inſtruments, 
and explanation of the general nature of the operations, 
as, together with the particular directions given in each 
procels, may enable even ſuch as are wholly ignorant of 
chymiſtry, if they give a due attention, to get over this 
;difficulty. As indeed, without ſucha previous knowledge 
of the nature of the inſtruments and operations, it wou 
be impracticable to attempt to prepare ſeveral of the moſt 
LEE colours. | . | 
Where, nevertheleſs, ſimple means, and che uſe of ſueh 
ntenſils as are generally known, may be ſufficient to per- 
form what is wanted, I ſhall avoid. all technical terms, and 
more complex methods of operation; conſining myſelf to 


ſuch a manner of inſtruction as maꝝ be univerſally intelli- 


of the. Utenſils, : Inflruments, &C: a 
„„ a acre thracunt | 


FT HE apparatus or ſet of utenſils, &c. neceſlary for 
1 making the ſeveral colours uſed by painters, con- 
lifts of a furnace for ſubliming vermilion; another for 
ſabliming Nong's yellow -a third for cakining ultrama- 
ne, the coal for: Pruflian blue, ochres, &c.—fublimers ;— 
.a,pewter boiler with its Proper furnace —a balneum ma- 
riæ filters boards for drying the pigments ; —leri- 
en mills, mortars and peſtles, ſtones and mullars; with 
sveral other ſmaller implements ſubſer vient to theſe. 

As ſeveral of theſe implements are in common uſe for 
other purpoſes, and conſequently to be had ready made · of 
a proper conſtructure, I ſhall only enumerate them, with- 
out entering on any de deſcription of them: but 
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34 : or TE SUBSTANCES 
with reſpect to that part of the apparatus which relates to 
the more ſecret arts of making ſeveral of the colours, and 
has any thing peculiar in its fabrication, I will endeavour | 
to give ſuch a conception of the proper figure of every 
particular, and ſuch directions for their conſtruction, as 
may enable any to procure them to be made by proper 

' "workmen. Since, without this previous information of the 
neceſſary means of performing them, the giving the re- 
*cipes or proceſſes alone for making the colours would be 
of very little conſequence : and as, moreover, by this me- 
thod, I avoid the neceſſity of repeating frequently the in- 
ſtructions for thoſe particulars, which when given in a 
- more general way will ſerve effectually for a multiplicity 


The furnaces are of the moſt difficult conſtruction of any 
part of the apparatus for making colours; being moſt re- 
mote. from common experience and conception, and yet it 

is indiſpenſibly requitite that they ſhould be completely 
adapted to the purpoſe they are intended for. I ſhall 
therefore be very particular in my directions concerning 
them; but, before I enter on that taſk, it may be previ- 
© ouſly neceſſary to teach the manner of making a compoſi- 
tion whieh I fhall have oeeaſion to direct the uſe of fre- 

quently in my inſtructions for the building them, as well 
as on other occaſions.” I mean the lute for making good 
the junctures that ſuffer a great heat, and ſecuring bodies 

of a tender nature from the effects of the fire, This. J 

shall call here, as is done elſewhere, the fre- lute; the com- 
poſition of which is as folla ws: 

% Take of green vitriol, or copperas, any quantity; 
4 and put it into an earthern pipkin, of which it may fil 
only three parts. Set it on a common fire, taking care 
that it may not boil aver, Which will be very liable to 
, happen if the fire burn too briſſely. When it has almoſt 
done beiling, throw in more of the vitriol, the quantity 
s at ſirſt thrown in being now ſhrunk and eontracted; and 
let that alſo boil to dryneſs; repeating this till the pip- 
4 kin be near full of the dried matter. Raiſe the fire then 

„ round it, and let it continue in as ſtrong à heat as can 
be conveniently: made, till the Whole contents become 

* of a red colour; after which take the pipkin out of the 
fire; and, being cold, break it, and ſeparate the calcin- 
% ed vitriol from. it. Take then of this: calcined vitriel, 
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(tes to Sowdered,” two parts, of the ſeoria or clinkers ane a 
„ and 1 forge, - finely  levigated, —Sturbridge cla 
Aavour „ Windſor loam, dried and powdered, — and fine Ld, 
every 40 7 one part: mix them. well _ and then tem- 
IN, as r them, with the blood of any beaſt, till they become 
Iroper 6 « if the conſiſtence of mortar ;* a twentieth part of the 
of the « weight of the whole of, ſhort hair Pan beaten ap with 
ie re- e 
uld be The ſe eral Fariness neceſſary for making the finer 
is me- kinds of colours are; thoſe 12 ſubliming cinnabar for making 
he in- wermilion ; for Jubliming 's yellow 5 and for calcining 
in a blood for making Pruſſian blue, 2 ultramarine, & c. 
licity The rukxAcE FOR VERMILION, as well as the opera- 
tion to be performed in it, are of the moſt nice nature of 
of any any objects an to the art of making colours: it is in- 
oſt re- deed fo difficult a thing to manage well the manufacture 
yet it : of vermilion, that it is Freer op in general in this country, 
letely even when ile price of quiekſilver would make it very 
| ſhall profitable; and the greateſt part, if not the whole of the 
erning cohſumption, is ſupplied from Holland: but if any will 
previ- prepare well the apparatus, as here directed, and execute 
Npoſt- properly the proceſs given below, they need not doubt, 
ff fre- with ſome experience, but to be able to carry on this ma- 
s well nufacture as well as the Dutch:* The manner of con- 
good frudting the furnace may be as follows 
Dodies The firſt ſtep muſt be to procure the proper iron work, 
his I which conſiſts of bars for bearing the fuel. — a frame, — 
com- the doors for lighting the fire, —a ſtrong plate for ſupport- 
ing the brick work over them. —an iron frame and ſtopper 
ntity; for feeding the fire, —and an iron ring for laying over the 
ay fill top of the furnace! „ jw the better hanging: the bodies or 
care "fubliming veſſels tn i 
le ta * The" bes ſhould be of hammere&iton, eight in pumbes, 


almoſt WW eight inches in Jepge th; a quarter of an inch in-breadth, 

antity * fan inch in I, and fixed firmly by each end, at the 
; and diſtance of a da 2 and an half quarter of an inch from 
e pip- each other; into two rong oe abe which croſs-bars 
e then muſt be ſufficiently long td admit of their ſuffering the 
is can briek-Work to have good hold of them; and mult be 
ecome e made flat at their ends, on that aceount. 8. 

of the ll The frame and d6or-muſt be alle of hammered iron. 

alcin -. They may be of the length of the area or fire-place as 
itriel, Dar 6p by the bars; but 5 _ de more chan four inches 
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high. They ſhould be of the uſual form of. thoſe, made 
for the furnaces of coppers, but ſtronger ;. and it is better 
to have the latch bigger than is common, and carried a- 
croſs the whole door; which will give it ſtrength to reſiſt 
the weight of the fuel, that atherwiſe, When the iron is 


ſoftened by violent heat, is apt to force the middle part 
outwards, 2 . 
The iron. bar to lay acrofs the frame of the door may 
be three inches in breadth, and about three inches longer 
than the frame itſelf; it may be either of caſt or hammer. 
ed iron, as ſhall he moſt eaſy to be procured. l. 
The frame and ſtopper for feeding the fire ſhould he 
alſo of hammered iron; the frame may be four inches 
long, .and three inches high. It may be formed of four 
plates of a moderate ſtrength; of which thoſe of the top 
and bottom muſt ſlope downwards towards the fire in a 
parallel ; they muſt alſo project beyond their joining with 
the fide plates, in order to their being fixed in the brick- 
work. The ſtopper muſt be formed of five plates, ut to- 
gether in faſhion of a box, (as in the doors of portable iron 
furnaces) and of ſuch ene a proportion as to {lide into 
the hole formed by the frame, and fill it up exactly, ſo as 
to render that part of the furnace entire, when it is not 
taken ves wag to feed or ſtir the fire. The hol. 
low of this box or ſtopper muſt be turned towards the fire, 
and filled with fire-lute; and a handle muſt be fixed in the 
middle of the outward part, for the more commodious uſe 
of it when hot. | | 


- 
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— he wor £ 115 and add to 0 e dh ler öde 
d a- ne, if any ſhould be uſed round it; then add twenty- 
reſiſt two inches, and it will gVwe the diameter of the, whole 
on is area of the furnage. LIEN : If | LEST 
part The dimenſions of the fur nace being thus ſettled, the 
.ground-plan muſt, be made. in the following manner: 

5 A. round of bricks muſt be laid of the diameter of the 
2nger rea of e whole fabric as ſettled. above, and the bars 
mer - mutt be laid in the centre of it, in their proper poſition ; 
2 8 and a line drawn cloſe at the back of the furthermoſ croſs- 
14 be bar, which mutt. begin a quarter of an inch beyond the in- 
nches ll ſertion of the outermoſt of the long bars on one fide, and 
four {extend to a quarter of an inch beyond the outermoſt bar 
je top Jon the other ide. From the. extremity of this line, two 
> in a others muſt be drawn, parallel to the ſides of the outer- 


with moſt bars, and extended to the circular line which marks 


rick- ll the area. of the whale, fabric. The ground plan being ſo 
at to- marked, a cylinder of. brick-work muſt be raiſed in "this 
e iron lf circle, leaving a hollow ſquare within the lines formed 2s 
e into above for the area of the fire - place and aſh-hole. This 
ſo as if cylinder muſt be carried up about eight inches, and may 


> hol- must be laid folid, that the whole maſs may not ſhr 


is not be built of common bricks and coal aſh. mortar ; but they a 
e fire, ken ſubjected to a great heat. When this cylinder of | 


us uſe over the innermoſt part of the vacuity left for the aſh-hole ; 
and the door, with its frame, mult be alſo placed in their 


g veſ. ¶ Proper poſition in the front of the bars, which will not be, 
| be of in this manner of conſtruction, on a level with the exterior 
erging furface or front of the furnace, as in thoſe of the comman 
nargin kind, but only half the ength of the bars from rhe contre 
its ly- Nef the whole furnaces. I be brick- work [muſt be. than 
ter of again carried up fx inches higher, in the ſame manner gs 
timers before; only it muſt be made to take proper hold both of 
der in ihe croſs-bars of the fire-g Jie 38 the frame of the door ; 
rgevr but in this part of the fabric. the courſes next the fire 
j auld de of Windſor bricks, and laid in Windſor loam, 
quan- r Sturbridge clay. . 
= of, il The fabric being raiſed to this height, the iron plate 
1 coal- prepared for, that purpoſe muſt be laid over the opening 


f.the brick-work, from the top of the door-frame to the 
terior ſurface of the fabric, that the brick-work may be 
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38 or THE SUBSTANCES 
carried entirely round about, and the cylinder of brick 
muſt be again proceeded with as before.; only it muſt be f 
now continued entirely round, forming only an area in the 
middle, which:muſt be made ſloping from that which is to 
+ hold the fuel, and muſt enlarge itſelf in ſuch manner tha 
in raifing the furnace eight inches high, the diameter of 
the cavity may be equal to the diameter of the ſubliming 
veſſel, with the addition of ſix inches, to allow for the 
ſpace in which the fire muſt come round it on each fide. 
In the laſt courſe of bricks which raiſe the fabric to thi 
height, the hole muſt be left for fixing the frame that i 
to form the opening for feeding the He; which muſt be 
:accordingly placed in it in ſuch manner that the ſlope 
formed by the upper plates, which compoſe it, may inclin: 
towards the fire. The proper ſituation for this hole is in 
the front of the furnace, over the opening leading to the 
„ —— 
From this height the brick- work muſt be carried up, 
forming à hollow cylinder for four inches more; when 1 
ceourſe of bricks, of which the inner ends are cut ſloping, 
miuſt be laid ſo as to contract the circle of brick-work to 
the diameter of the iron ring for ſupporting the ſublimen 
which maſt be then Her into this opening left at the top of 
the furnace, and fixed with fire-lute; the bricks ſurround- 
ing it being well pointed with the ſame. This part of the 
fornace, from the fire place to the top, ſhould be entire) 
built of Windſor bricks, laid with Windſor loam or Stur- 
n, (THC 225 I 19 Gs 
In the laſt courſe of bricks muſt be left an opening of 
four inches length for venting the ſmoke into the chim. 
ney; over which opening an iron plate muſt be laid, and 
carefully pointed with fire-lute, that the air may have n 
- acceſs* to ſpoil the draught. The chimney may be about 
* Axteen or eighteen feet high, and the hollow about fit 
inches ſquare, or of an area equal to that, and need not be 
built of a greater thickneſs of bricks than is neceſſary in 


* order to its ſupporting itſelf. ing Dok 
The FURNCt FOR SUBLIMING K1iNG's YELLOW mul 
have a ſand- pot, as the heat of the naked fire would be to 
great. This pot may be of a greater or leſs ſize, accord 
ing to the quantity of the King's yellow propoſed to bt 
made; but where there is no particular convenience u 
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4 * "USED IN PAINTING, 855 49 
varying from it, the ordinary ſize will be found moſt com- 
modious. E | . 
The ſand- pot being procured, as likewiſe the reſt of the 
iron work, according to the preceding directions given 


for the furnace for vermilion, except the iron ring for the 


top of the furnace, which in this caſe muſt be changed into 
a flat rim of caſt iron of four inches breadth, with a groove 
to receive the pot, and ſupport it hanging in the furnace, 
the plan of the furnace muſt be made out in the followin 

manner: The diameter of the pot being firſt taken, fix 
inches muſt be added to it, for the cavity to admit the 
fire to come round the pot, and the length of two bricks 
to allow for the thickneſs of the fides of the furnace: theſe 
being put together give the diameter of the whole furnace. 
To find the due height, the depth of the pot muſt be firſt 


taken; to which muſt be added ten inches for the diſtance 
betwixt the pot and the bars; eight inches for the diſtance 
rom the ground, with the height of a brick for 


a courſe that maſt be carried round the edge of the pot; 
which being alÞ put together, give the height. The build - 
ing may be then carried on, in the ſame manner as was 
before adviſed for the furnace for vermilion, till all be 


completed but the laſt courſe; and the rim muſt be then 
laid on the top of the brick- work, and well pointed with 
fre- lute: after which, when theſe parts of the furnace are 
ſo dried as to hold well together, the pot ſhould be let 
don into the furnace, Where it will hang by its margin 


or turned edge, reſting on the groove made for it in the 


iron rim: and another courſe of bricks muſt then be raiſ- 
ed, in a continued line with the ſides of the ſand- pot, that 


part of them which touches the pot being laid in fire- 
“!!!“ ENG BE; TH. ng 4 


The FURNACE FOR CALCEINING THE PRUSSIAN BLUE, 
- OCHRE, '/ULTRAMARINE, &c. may be of that kind com- 


monly called a'wind-furnace ; and may be conſtructed in 


the following manner: Firſt, prepare a ſet of bars, which 


may be a foot in length, and ſixteen in number, with a 
ſtrong frame and door, of which the breadth muſt equal 


that of the bars; and the height ve a foot; as alſo a plate, 


or two ſtrong flat bars, to pes oak the brick-work over the 
| pport the brick-work over 
the aſh hole: A foundation or pedeſtal of bricks mutt 


then be raiſed about three feet and a half high, and two 
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ſeet faur inches ſquare; which may be done with common 


bricks and mortar ; and need only, indeed, be four walls; 


the hollow formed by which may be filled up with rubbiſſ, 


and filled over with bricks or: tiles. Onithis pedeſtal, raiſe 
three other walls; ogg on each ſide, and one at the fur. 
thermoſt end, of the whole brick thickneſs, forming an 


area betwixt them, of the length of a foot, and of the 


breadth of ten inches; of which area the front will neceſ- 


| ſarily be Open, from the default of the fourth wall. Over 


this opening, in the front, lay the bars in the centre of the 
brick-work, and place along with them a plate that will 
reach from their edge to the extremity of the furnace, to 
bear the brick - work which muſt lie over that part of the 
hollow. Then carry up the ſides as before, but with four 
walls inſtead of three, to incloſe the area of the ſire- place 
entirely, taking care that the firſt courſe have good hold 


bof the flat ends of the croſs- bars. 


This part muſt riſe eight inches above the bars, and 


den the door and frame muſt be fred, and the other fide 


carried up as before. | 

When the building. s carried to the height of the door 
and frame, the ſtrong plate muſt be laid to bear the brick- 
.work over it; and the hollow maſt then be made to con- 


verge, till it became. ſo narrow as to form a. chimney, of 

which the area of the cavity may be fax inches ſquare, o 

it may be. turned into a. funnel, or flue, to communicate 

with any other chimney, if ſuch there be ſufficiently near. 

But, as .a wind- furnace demands a ary conſiderable 
t 


draught, if the flue be made from it into the chimney of 
zany other furnace, which may not happen to be at work 
when there is occaſion to uſe this, care muſt be taken to 
ſtop the chimney of the other furnace, below the admiſ- 
. fon of this flue into it, to pre vent acfalſe draught, which 
. would otherwiſe entirely deſtroy its effects ow the wind- 


furnace; and for: this end regiſters ſhonld be always put 


to the flues, or ehimneys below where the flues enter, of 
each furnace, whenever two or more vent themſelves into 
the ſame common funnel, . ; 
SuBLIMERs mult be of glaſs, and may be generally had 
ready made of a proper figure at the glaſs-houſes, where 
glaſſes are blown for the common chymical purpoſes. 'They 
muſt be inquired for under the name of badiet, or cucurbits, 
which name they bear when applied to medicinal us 
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mmon I They(hquld:be.choſen; of a ſpheroidal form; neither the 
walls; conical ſhape in which ſome, nor the. oval in vchich others 
bbiſh, are made, being ſo commodious for ſubliming :galours as 
, raiſe E langiſh ſpheroid; but where: they cannot be obtained of 
ge fur- his ſigure, an gyal may be diſpenſed with. 8 f 
ng an The magnitude of the ſublimera muſt he determined by 
of the {the quantity; off matter to be ſublimed, and the dimenſions 
neceſ- of the ſurnace ; but thoſe, uſed in ſand - pots ſhould be 
Over Naluays, at leaſt two inches leſs in the diameter than the | 
of the pat vj any we. pp be placed; and thoſe. uſed: in the 1 
it will naked fire: ould. never, be more than four inches leſs. in : 
ace, to diameter: than the iron ring of the furnace in which they 4 
th four Where vermilion is made in great quantities, earthen 
- place ſablimers are uſed; but we ſhall ſpeak ,of them in their 
d hold : | * 645 £06] 


; r Ne N | | 
; A PBWTER.BOLLER> is, neceſſary for boiling:cochineal, 
3, and a 
r ſides I lake, brown: pink, Exuſſian blue, and many other pigments. 
It is requiſite that this; metal ſhould be uſed ſor it; ſe 


braſil, or other woods, French berries, &c. for making 
e door iron aud copper, as they will neeeſſarily, be corroded ina 


— 


brick, 3 or. leſs degree by the ſaline ſubſtances, requiſitę to 
o con- {uſed for, making ſeveral ſorts, are extremely injuriaus 
ey, of 0 the colours, and ſhould therefore never be ſuffered 0 
re, or approach the ſiner Kinds. [ 


nicate The form of this | boiler: may be cylindrical, with 
near. bottom making a ſection of a ſphere. Its dimenſions 
erable mould be three feet in depth, and one, in diameter: but this 
ney of may be varied, as the quantities of colours propaſed . to he 
| made.may.xary the occaſion. At the height of about two 
Len to feet muſt be joined to it a ſtrong margin or rim, by which 


admil. it may be hung in the furnace; and a little above, muſt 
wehich be tuo bow. handles oppaſite to each ather, by which fit 
wind. may be liſted in and out of the furnace. The. whole muit 


be wrought ſtrong, as there will be frequent occaſion to 


FS p 1 a8 ; 
__ move it, when containing /a.conliderable, quantity of fluid. 
es into The. furnace for this bailer muſt be conſt ructed in the | 


following manger: | ne Oy ad 024941 
A. rim of iron, ſuch.as was befare directed to.be.uſed:for 
Aunging. the ſand- pot, together, with the other iron work, 
malt be firſt procured. The diameter of the hoiler being 
taken, as alſo.its. depth belom the rim by which it is to 
lang, the. proceeding.in the fahrication may be the ſame 
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42 ' OF THE. SUBS FANCES 
as that of the 8 for the ſand- pot, till the iron rim 


to be fixed; when the courſe of bricks, which is raiſel] 


upon the rim in that kind of furnace, muſt be in thi 


wholly omitted! It is not improper, however, to alloy 


two inches more diſtance i in this furnace betwixt the boile: 


and the fire than was: directed for the ſand-pot, becauſt 


the boiler may otherwiſe be more liable to be melted o 


- any negligent treatment. When the boiler is uſed, it iſ 


to be lifted into the furnace, and hung by the rim, $8 which 


5 muſt reſt in the groove made for that purpoſe in the iro 
rim; and if it is to be emptied while the furnace is hot, i 


\ ſhould always be lifted up with two or three ⸗gallons of 
fluid remaining in it; otherwiſe the bottom will be meltet 
by the heat of the furnace: andz as the. round figure og 
: the bottom renders it not proper for :ſtanding of itſelf o 
the flat ground, a baſs- work haſſock or cuſhion ſhould be 
made, ſinking in the middle . e dee f to 41 form 
of the bottom. of. the boiler. - 

A PEWTER \ BOWL, with a handle of prop per length, 
- ſhould be had to the 45 Aer boiler, for lading out a 


matter boiled in it; as likewiſe an inſtrument of the ſame 
a metal, made like a poker, but with a flatter end, for fiir 


ring about any ſolid matter that may 'be ucitiong with 
s into ted ears £3295 DING 2 240071 

Rrokrs are uſeful for ſome purpoſes i in the making 
colours; and glaſs receivers of various fizes for man]. 
They may both be of the form in which they are uſually 
found ready made at the ſhops and ew toe but it y 
5 per to have ſome receivers very large, and with neck 
wide, that the hand may. be introduced into ge to 


clean them t 5 70 ö 

A BAENE M RIAE, « or evaporating bath, is like: 
wiſe neceſſary, It may be made by fitting a tin - boiler, 
formed like the pewter one to the > Hes deferibed furnace; 


but it need only be a foot in depth below the rim for 


hanging it in the furnace, and only one inch in height 


above. To thischoiler, a pewter veſſel for containing the 


matter to be evaporated muſt be adapted. It muſt be at 


: leaſt two inches leſs in diameter than the. boiler, and mut 


have a rim like that of the boiler, by which it may reſt on 
the edge of the boiler; hanging in its cavity. 

+ Proper F1LTERs are extremely requiſite for the prept 

-ration of many pigments. They _ be made of pe wier, 
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| 9 
in the form of the common earthen colanders, but with 


more, and larger holes; and their ſize ſhould be ſuch as 
admits of their interior ſurface being wholly covered by a 
ſheet of filtering paper, when laid into them. Their edge 


ſhould be turned outwards, ſo as to form a margin or rim, 


by which they. may hang on a proper frame over the tubs, 
or other veſſels, which are to receive the liquid they filter; 
and this frame may be only two narrow pieces of wood, 
of ſufficient ſtrength to bear the weight of the filter and 
its contents fixed together by. two other croſs pieces, at 
ſuch diſtance, that the filter may juſt paſs betwixt the four, 
and hang by the rim. For theſe filters muſt be provided 
proper paper; as alſo linen cloths to lay over or under 


the paper occaſionally. The kind of paper fit far this 
purpoſe is that called lm or filtering paper; but care 


muſt be taken in the choice of it; for it is difficult to 
find, in common ſtationers ſhops, ſuch as will even mode- 


» * 


| rately well anſwer the end. 


For coarſe colours, ſuch as roſe pink, flannel bags may 


4 


be employed for expedition. They ſhould be made in the 
form of pudding bags; and are called when applied to the 


ſame purpoſe in medicine, Hippocrates's ſleeve. They 
ſhould have proper frames for fixing them, which may be 
made of three ſticks or wooden rods, fixed together at ſuch 


a diſtance that the bag being hung upon them by. three 


loops faſtened to it, may have its mouth or opening ſub- 
we a due width for pouring in the matter to be fil- 
—!. fs ns 7 E W 

Long boards muſt be likewiſe provided for drying co- 
lours. They ſhould be made of ſound wood, and very 


well plained ; and it will be yet better, if the ſurface be 


_ ſtill ſmoother by 'varniſhing them with ſeed lac var- 
Chalk-ſtoanes are alſo; proper on ſome occaſions, for 
expedition, for the drying ultramarine, Pruſſian blue, 


. waſhed ochres, and ſeveral other. kinds; but they muſt 


never be uſed for lake, carmine, or any colours made of 


vegetable matter; for the alkaline quality of chalk may 
be very detrimental to ſuch colours. Where Pruſſian 


blue is made in very great quantities, there is a particular 
apparatus uſed for drying it; but we ſhall ſpeak of that 
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«4 | OF THE SUBSTANCES 
The levigatio zation of colours, being of the moſt gener 
uſe of any operation, is likewiſe required in = 
to be moſt perfectly performed; and, therefore, prope: 
- inftroments ſubſervient to it are extremely requiſite. Hand. 
mills, and ſometimes even horſe-mills,-are uſed for groſſe 
ſorts of ' pigments, or where very large quantities are to 
be deſpatched :: but, as they are to be had of the prope: 
workmen, duly conſtructed; it is needleſs: to deſcribe then 
dere. In the cafe of-vermilion, mills of different degree, 
of ſineneſs are requiſite : and that through which it is lat 
paſſed ſnhould be of ſteel, and the moſt cloſely ſet chat car 
poſſibly be wrought. But for this end, inſtruttions here 
- are unneceſſary, as dependence muſt be had on thoſe w- 
are the proper makers of fuch machines; and who will 
+ ſucceed beſt in following their own methods. The mullar 
and ftone are generally uſeful, and thould alone be depend. 
<d-on, at leaſt for completing che levigation after the 
grinding them in the mills, whenever the colours are of 
any great value or nice uſe. Baſons ſhould likewiſe be 
previded for waſfing over che colours according to the 

manner below deſcribed, VV 


0 r 


| Of the genrral Operations ſubſer vient to the making or preparing 


ff: operations ſubſervient to the making and pre- 
21 © paring: colours, are ſublimation, calcination.—ifoli- 
tion, precipitation, — filtration, and Jewigation. 
As the practice of molt of theſe operations is confined 
- at-preſent, in a great degree, to the purpoſes of ehymiſtrj, 
and therefore very little underſtood by any, except thoſe 
who concern themſelves in that art, I ſhall endeavour to 
explain them, as far as they relate to the preparation and 
treatment of colours. I ſhall alſo give ſuch general di- 
rections for the performing them as may take Way the ne. 
eeſſity of · repeating, on every occaſion, thoſe particulars 
„which occur in almoſt all the proceſſes that partake of the 
Name nature; but with reſpect toi fuch operations as are 
-more-commonly-known and practiſed, I ſhall only touch 
on them in a more general way, without entering in: 
minuter conſiderations regarding them. 
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OF SUBLIMATION. 


genery | 1 

ny caſe H coup tMATION. ts the rasfing falid bodies in fumes, by means 
i ” heat ; which fumes. are afterwards collected by condenſation, - 
| and. 


iber in theruppen: part of the ſame wefſel where tbey are raiſed, 
in othars properly adapted. to il for that parpoſe-- 
The end of ſublimation is, either to ſeparate: ſubſtances. 


groſſer 


S are to 


Proper ¶ rom each other, in order to the purification of one of + 

be then em, or to mix them more perfectly. than can be effected 

u e icbest ſubjeRing-them to ſuch a degree of heat as will 
is la 


zeceſlarily render them volatile. 


that Can The-means are,: to. put the matter, whether: ſimple Or 
Ins here ompound, into. a proper veſſel or ſublimer, and there give 
of n a due beat, by placing it in a, fand pot, or the cavit) of 


ome furnace where the naked fire is required; in doing 
hich. the following partieulars are the moſk material ob- 
es of attention. | 5 bes 

The firſt care muſt be to provide glaſſes of the kind a- 
ore - mentioned, page 42, and of a due ſize, which muſt; 
regulated, as was be N of 
attet to be ſublimed, and by the dimenſions of the ſand- 
oty or cavity of the furnace. where they are to be uſed-. 

The ſublimer uſed for making King's yellow, or for: 
n other operation to be performed in a * need 
0 previous preparation. But thoſe to be uſed for vermi- 
on, which muſt be placed in the naked fire, ſhould be firſt- 
ell coated with the fire · lute; and a rim of the ſame: 
atter muſt be worked round the coat at about two -thirds 
f the height,of the ſublimer, to ſupport it in the iron 
ing when:let down: into the cavity of the furnace. This; 
oat of late ſhould be laid on of ſuch thickneſs that ĩt may 


e mullar 
depend. 
ter the 
are of 
wiſe be 
to the 


——_ = aboat half an inch thick when thoroughly dry, and if 
t thok be laid on at ſeveral diſtances of time, ſo that the firſt; 
in to ang... tos x Wh may be pretty dry before the ſecond 
jon an Paten, at will he the better; but great care ſhould be 
eral di. ben that the whole. be of ſufficient dryneſs before the 


imer be let down into the furnace, and. that the rim 
£ lnte fit well the iron rim; for otherwiſe ill ſucceſs will 
oft likely attend the of the operation. In default; 
f the Rrerlute, the following may be ſubſtituted in its 
ce far the coating ſublimers; and is indeed, on account 
fits: cheapneſs, moſt commonly uſed, though greatly in- 
ior to the ather with reſpect to the ſecurity of the glaſſes. 


the ne- 
ticulars 
e of the 
asg are 
y touch 
ng ini 
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« Take of Windſor loam, or very good common loam, 
6 fine ſand, and dung of horſes which feed on hay, each 
equal parts; temper them with water, or the blood bf 
«© any beaſt, and beat them well together.” 
To fix the ſublimers in the ſand-pots, an inch and half, 
or two inches of ſand muſt be firſt put into the pot, on 
which the ſublimer muſt be gently ſet; the pot muſt then 
be filled with ſand up to the-brim, and the matter to be 
ſublimed muſt be put into the ſublimer through its neck or 
mouth, which muſt be afterwards covered by a piece of 
tile, or flat glaſs, laid looſely upon it. 

The ſublimers uſed without a ſand-pot-muſt be fixed in 
the cavity of the furnace, by letting them through the 
ring of iron on the top of the furnace, till they hang by 
the rim of lute. After which the joint, formed by the 
rim and ring, muſt be made | Tiga by pointing with the fire. 
lute; which muſt, however, be of a Jryidh conſiſtence, and 
uſed fparingly, leſt it moiſten the lute of which the rim is 
made, and cauſing it to give way, occaſion the ſublimery 
ſlipping through into the furnace. | = | 

The ſublimers being fixed, the fire muſt be lighted, but 

muſt be kept in a moderate degree till the Jute be tho- 
roughly baked ; when, being increaſed, the matter wil 
riſe in fumes, and form itſelf in a cake on the upper part 
of the glaſs. This may be urged forwards by raiſing the 
fire as ſtrongly as it will bear to be without forcing the 
fames out of the mouth of the ſublimer; which, if it ap- 
ear to happen, muſt be remedied as quickly as poſſible 

y abating the beat. But proper care muſt be taken that 
the mouth of the glaſs or ſubhmer be not choaked up by 
the ſubliming matter; for which reaſon, the tile, or piece 
of glaſs which covers it, ſhould be lifted up at proper in- 
tervals, and · an opening made, with the end of a tobacco- 
pipe, into the cavity of the ſublimer: On the negle of 
this caution, the glaſſes are very liable to be burſt hy the 
rarefaction of the fumes, on the fire's burning briſkly. 
When no more fumes ariſe, which may be known by the 
abatement of the heat in the appo part of the ſublime, 
ge penn the fire be equally. ſtrong, the operation 

may be · concluded to be completed, and the furnace being 
ſuffered to cool, the ſublimer muſt be taken out and bro- 
ken, and the cake of ſublimed matter in the upper pan 
of the glaſs collected, obſerving carefully that“ it be 
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loan, Not free from the. droſs or caput mortuum left in the bot- 
ö each ier 1 n 1 14 . 


ood br 8 $4193 2 55 me y 4 Ny vC 5 | ' 
or CALCINATION. 
d half, 


CaLCINATION 7s the operating on ſubſtances, by means of 


ot on . . * 2 
t then at, /o-as to. pr oduce ſome change either in their texture or 
to be nr. 


f of re 1 FLATS 3 N 
Calcination ,is ſometimes, performed by expoſing ſub- 5 
ances to the fire with as great extent of ſurface as poſlible; - 
in the caſe of lead for converting. it into the red lead or 
num, and antimony to prepare it for its converſion into 
aſs. In other caſes it is performed by putting the ſub- 
ances into a Crucible, or other ſuch veſlel, in a more col- 
ed body, and furrounding the veſfe] with fire; and 
ere is a caſe indeed, viz. that of the maſticot, where 


inging it near the fire will be ſuffcient. 
The red lead, red ochre, and antimony for making the 
als, being calcined in large quantities by thoſe who make 


their ſole bufineſs, and have large furnaces like ovens 


eck or 
ece of 


xed in 
Zh the 
ing b 

4 tle 
he fire. 
ce, and 
rim 13 
limery 


ed. bat nſtructed for theſe particular ,purpoſes, I ſhall be leſs 
de tho. pflicit with regard to them; as it will be ſcarcely worth 


ile for. any, .but:thoſ@who carry it on as a groſs manu- 


er will Qure, to concern themſelves with them, unleſs as a ſpe- 


er part 


" 1 % 


ative experiment. 


ing the N „„ . POUR 1 Ch a8 $2087 
bs che The calcination. of other ſubſtances for the preparation 
it ap- colours may be performed by putting the matter into a a 
poſſible neible, and placing it in a common fire; or, where 


eater heat or room is required, in the wind- furnace 


en tat ended, p. 30 where the fire muſt be raiſed round is, 


*. id continued of ſuch a degree, and for ſuch a duration as 
A in. Ne occaſion may make neceſſary, 
-* «co. This may be underſtood to be all that is requiſite where 


le& of F'<ination. is ordered in the proceſſes below given, with- 
A che r any particular direction for the manner of performing 
brifcly. . et Bere. ſuch direRion is needful, it will be found. 
by tie de inſerted as each. ocgaſion occurs. 
blimer, . 6942 fiery ee af ded fly | 1 N 


bein 1 | ds F 125 OF SOLUTION. | | 
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By $0LvTLON; is meant the. reducing any ſolid body 40 

nad fate by means of .another, into aubich, being put, it it 

bed or converted itſelf alſo into @ fate of ſuilig :. 
8 3 | 
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4 Cy THESUBSPA reey 
* This: is performed by the ſimply putting one * 
the other and mixing them well together, except in fab 
caſes where heat is neceflary to expedite the effect. 
When therefore bodies are ordereditn the proceſſes be 
-_ — to be diſſolved in others, it is only to be under. 
That they ure to be put together, and ſtirret or ſhaky 
at — Ho till the folid body be melted. By 
where that appears to proceed too ſlowly, the yeſſel mu 
0 bei put · into "# proper Heat to accelerate che operation 
this heat 'ſhov!d be always underſtood to be leh 
tham will make“ water boil;- © Except "here the contrary be 
expreſsly direfted.” Lk 


er PRBCINITATION: 3 


Pari ITA Tro is he re-feparating a ſolf dy From a 
id one, in aubich ii hc. 94 be melted,” by tbe ndditiony 


4 third body; which in capable \productng” that fe. 
forexample; if ſeed lac be di din Fir of ine, and 


Waterche added, the ſeedzlac will. be precipitated, that i 
ſeparated from the ſpirit in which it was diſfotved, an 


redueed to the ſtate of a-impulpable powder; which w 


ſubſide'tothe bottohh vfithev mtaining the mixtur. 
The means of precipitation are therefore oqrially fimpl 
with thoſe of ſolution, there being nothing more requiri 
than to pat tlie matter, which is to ſu 1 | 
tion / inte veſſel, aid to add that which'4s to c: 
ir; and When the effeck ie. 288 575 to feparate the li 
fromthe-ſolid body — urns off what ti 
ewe en de tine filer 


5 t 


OF FILTRATION. : 


5 -chough a very, ſimple operation, f. 
when: is required to he done throuph paper,” e 
tes of fluid are to be filtered, demnds ſeme n 
and judgment in the · management of it; otherwiſe: : 
. dents are very liable to happen, which retard — 
work, and occaſion frequently much delay and trout 
eſpecially with thoſe Who àre unpractiſed in it. 
The end of filtration is of two kind; the one to 
Haide from: anꝝ ſolid bodies of a feoulent nature with hid 
they are — os uny n 
Tp. 3 
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body powder, or other ſolid body, from ſuperfluous fluid. The 

in E be varied accordingly. io the firſt caſe, paper, 

; if it be of a right kind, is ſufficient ; in the other caſe, a 

eſſes be. coarſe linen cloth muſt be put over the paper; otherwiſe, 

e undes in taking the filtered matter out of it, parts of the paper 

* =_ will ynavoidably. mix themſelves with it, and irreme ably 
Bal my | 


ig ; "i, 
Nel mu Where 9 through paper is necefſasy, the pewter 
peratio Ml colander,. deſcribed p. 42, will be found extremely com- 
| modious. But great care muſt be teken to accommodate 
rightly the paper to the colander, as well as to pour the 
matter very lawly-into it at firſt, till it be well ſettled ; 
for on neglect of this caution the paper will be very apt to 
burſt, and delay the operation, by Guling the veſſels with 
the unfiltered matter. If, as frequently happens, the pa- 
per which is procured prove of a bad texture, and wants 
tenacity to bear the weight of the fluid poured into it; or 
when the fluid itſelf may be of a very relaxing nature, 
and weakens the paper, a coarſe linen cloth thould be al- 
ways uſed with the paper, whateyer the intention of the 
filtering may he. For, though the fluid will pa faſter 
through paper alqne, yet much time will be ſaved from 
adding the linen, by preventing the troublelame accidents 
that will elſe unayoigably occur. | 
l large quantities it will be frequently found, 
that, after the paper bas been far ſame time ſoaked in the 

* 40 will proceed very flowly : the ſwellin 
ance of the paper, as Well as the foulneſs + 


et, the. o 
of the ſub 
the uid, diminiſhing, and at laſt choaking up the per- 
ang pre of the paper. When this, 1s the caſe, the 
paper ſhoald be always changed, as ſoon as it is perceived 
that the filter ceaſes. to run moderately; for, otherwiſe, 
the operation. becomes iptlerghly tedious. ., wei 
; Where great quantities of. more ordinary colours are 
made, fych as 2 pink, the kind of Pruſlan blue uſed 
for paper-hangings, or other ſuch grofser Kinds, the fan- 
nel bags mentioned, p. 43. may be uſed; as the filterin 
ſuch great 4 2 of fluid through paper would be 
molt an endleſs labour. In doing this, nothing more is 
required than to hang the bags. on the frames by their 
loops, and to feed them with. the matter to. be. filtered ; 


je to 6 


rich whit oply the fir Nath | | | 
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that the fluid come clear. e Rh Fran 
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oO EVAPORATION, 


| EvaPORATION, or the reducing moiſt bodies to 425576 by 
an artificial heat, where it is not required to be in 6alre 
mariz, may de performed by boiling in any commodiou; 
veſſel, till the matter be freed from afl humidity; the veſ- 
ſel being fed with a freſh ſupply as the ſluid appears to be 
diminiſhed. But in the caſe of vegetable or animal ſub. 
ſtances, where they are to be evaporated to dryneſs, or to 
a thick conſiſtence, as in the artificial gall-ſtones, lake, or 
brown pink, it ought to be performed in balnes mariæ. 
This is done by putting the veſſel containing the matter 
Into another fled with water, and kept of a boiling heat; 
for, by this means the ſubſtances are prevented from burn- 
ing into the veſſel as they grow dry, which would other- 
wiſe unavoidably happen. 2+ 2 
The evaporation in Balnes mariæ may be commodiouſly 
performed in the veſlels I have deſcribed, p. 42, by fixin 
the tin boiler in the furnace, and hanging the pewter vel 
ſel in it by the rim; the remaining cavity of the tin boiler 
being filled with water, and made to boil till the matter 
be brought to a proper dryneſs or confiſtence. This is 
all that is requiſite where the quantity of matter remaining 
after the evaporation is large; but, where it is ſmall, it 1! 
better to uſe ſome ſmaller veſſel; as it would be ſo diffuſed 
on the ſides and bottom of the pewter one as would ren. 
der it difficult to be collected. The beſt expedient for 
this is to uſe a China baſon of a proper ſize, and to hang 
it by packthread to two ſticks laid acroſs the edge of 
the * and fixed at a proper diſtance from each other, 
by two other ſticks tied to them croſsways ; by which 
little machine the baſon may be ſuſpended in the boiling 
water ; and being fed with the fluid to be evaporated, a 
proper room appears in it for a freſh ſupply, will per- 
Form the office extremely well. But where the quan- 
- tity of fluid to be — is great, though the remain- 
ing matter when dry be ſmall, a previous evaporation by 
the naked fire may be uſed till the quantity de properly 
reduced; taking. care that the matter do not acquire ſo 
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thick a conſiſtence as may ſubject it to burn to the ſides 


or bottom of the boiler. 


or LEVIGATION AND WASHING OVER. 


LEVIGATION of colours, where great uantities are i: 
queſtion, 1s performed in hand _ . mills; der this 
fails to produce ſo perfect an effect as the mullar and ſtone 
which is uſed in all other caſes; the aſſiſtance of a peſtle 
and mortar being indeed taken in tie of glaſs and 
hard bodies to prepare them for the m 


b Hor ſtone. 
The method of uſing theſe ſeveral kinds of inſtruments, 
as well as the conſtructure of the inſtruments themſelves, 


are ſo well known that it is needleſs to dwell on = 
ticulars regarding them. But the other method ſabſervi. : 


ent to the intention of levigation (that is to ſay, to the re- 
ducing pigments to a due z of fineneſs as powders) 
called waſhing over, being leſs generally underſtood, and 
yet of the greateſt utility for procuring many colours in 
the moſt perfect ſtate, I will explain fully the manner of 
performing it, which is as follows: „ 


The matter intended to be brought by this operation 


to an impalpable fineneſs, muſt be firſt well levi | 
. or if it be a body of chalky texture, as the W e 
5 ken to a groſs powder by pounding, then let it be put 
into a deep baſon almoſt full of very clean water, and 
: there well ſtirred about. Having reſted a ſhort time 
5 that the groſſer parts may ſink to the bottom, let the 
„Later, together with the finer parts yet ſuſpended 
„ init, be poured off into another baſon of the ſame kind 
3 and ſuffered to ſtand at reſt till the powder has totall / 
ſubſided, and left the water clear. Let as much of this 
$ water as can without diſturbing the ſediment be then 
N poured back into the firſt baſon, and let the ſtirring 
z decantation, &c. be repeated as before, as often as ſhall 
be found neceſlary to ſeparate all the powder that is of 


' then again ground, and the ſame treatment conti 
2 till the whole of the matter be obtained * SEEDS 
This operation is, however, in ſome caſes, to be re- 
f pes ſeveral times before the colour can be rendered 
perfectly fine as may be wiſhed ; but when it is duly 


2 executed, pigments _—_— reduced to the moſt impal- 


2 


** ſufficient finenefs. The remaining groſſer part may be 
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«« pable powders with great eaſe, even though, like ver 
% milion, they be of the moſt obdurate texture, and the 
g ochres, or any ſuch bodies of a chalky or clayey tex. 
ture as grow ſoft in water, may be freed from ſand, 
&© ſtones, or other impurities, and rendered of the highet 
* degree of fineneſs, even without any previous grin ing, 
<< Where great quantities of water are to be waſhed over, 
«« as in the caſe of ochres, common Indian red, &c. tube 
'**© mult be had to ſupply the Place of baſons, and lading 
% with a bowl nuſt be uled inſtead of decantation c 
pouring of.. fo 


8 E CF. IV. 
O the Nature and. Preparations of particular Colours. 


' CLASS IL.—OF RED COLOURS. 


OF VERMILION. 


'ERMILION is a bright ſcarlet pigment, formed of 
common ſulphur and quickſilver, previouſly preparel 
by a chymical proceſs into a ſubſtance called factitious cin. 
nabar. It is one of the moſt uſeful colours in every kind 
of painting, except enamel or on glaſs; and it is of mo. 
derate price, ſpends to great advantage in any kind f 
work. and ſtands or holds its colour extremely well. I 
wy be prepared in great perfection by the following pro. 

n | 
te Take of quickſilver eighteen pounds, of flowers of 
„ ſulphur fix pounds: melt the ſulphur in an earthen pot, 
* — our in the quickſilver gradually, being alſo gent) 
e warmed, and ſtir them well together with the ſmall end 
©: of a tobacco-pipe. But if frum the efferveſcence, oi 
cc adding the latter quantities of the quickſilver, they take 
« fire, extinguiſh it by throwing a wet cloth (which ſhould 
e be had ready) over the Veſlel. When the maſs is cold, 
« powder it, ſo that the ſeveral parts may be well mixed 
« together. But it is not neceſſary to reduce it, by nice! 
5 'Jevigation, to an impalpable ſtate. Having then pre. 
, pared an oblong glajs body, or ſublimer, by coating 1 
„ well with fire-lute over the whole ſurface of the glabs 
and working a proper rim of the ſame round it, by 
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LO (USED IN PAINTING» | 
„ which it may be hung in the furnace, in ſuch a manner 


that one half of it may be expoſed to the fire, fix it in 


« a proper furnace; and let the powdered maſs be put 


Wc into it, ſo as to nearly fill the part that is within the 


e furnace, à piece of broken tile being laid over the 
« mouth of the glaſs. Sublime then the contents with as 
60 2 a heat as may be uſed without blowing the fumes - 
« of the vermilion out of the mouth of the ſublimer. - 
« When the ſublimation is over, which may be perceived : 
« by the abatement of the heat towards the top of the 
« body, diſcontinue the fire; and, after the body is cold, 
« take it out of the furnace and break it; collect then to- 
« gether all the parts of the ſublimed cake, ſeparating 
carefully from them any droſs that may have been left 
« at the bottom of the body, as alſo any lighter ſubſtance 
« that may have formed in the neck, and appears to be 
diſſimilar to the reſt. Levigate the more perſect part; 
« and, when reduced to a fine powder, it will be vermi- 
« lion proper for uſe ; but on the perfectaeſs of the levi- 
* gation depends, in a great degree, the . ee, and 
goodneis of the vermilion. In order therefore to per- 
*-form this, it is neceflary that two or three mills of dif- 
* ferent cloſeneſs ſhould be employed, and the laſt ſnould 
* be of iteel, and ſet as finely as poſſible, according ta. 
what has been before mentioned in ſpeaking of the ap: 
*:pazatus for making vermilion, Section II.“ 
. quantities of vermilion are manufactured, 
is a practice, for the ſake of cheapne's, and to ſave the 
abour of coating, with ſo much care, glaſs ſublimers with 
ute, to have earthen ones made of the ſame ſort of clay as 
that employed for long necks. When this is done, theſe 
ublimers ſhould be of a ſpheroidal figure, and about an 
ch leſs in their leaſt diameter than the ring of the ſur- 
ace in which they are to be hung; they mult alia have 2 
m worked at about two-thirds of this height, of the ſame 
natter they are made of, by which they may hang in the 
ron ring, as the glaſs ſublimers, by means of the rim of 
be lute. It is much the beſt way, however, to give them 
coat of good common loam, ſand, and horſe dung. In- 
leed, except for the ſake of curioſity, or where none that - 
genuine and good can be . procured, it is never 


rorth while to go through the proceſs for making vermi- 
on where great quantities nm not to be prepared; far it 
1 3 


| 
| 
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is both troubleſome, expenſive, and very precarious with 
regard to the ſucceſs of the operation to make ſmall quan. 
/ Utes. EE | 

The perfection of vermilion is to be of a very bright 
colour, and of a great degree of ſineneſs, and that i- moſt 
eſteemed which moſt inclines to a crimſon hue. Theſe ap. 
pearances, beſides the rendering it more advantageous for 
the purpoſes to which it is employed in painting, are the 
readieſt proofs of its being unſophiſticate. 

Vermilion, when pure, will ſtand very well, whatever 
vehicle it be uſed with, and may hs be depended 
upon for carnations, or the niceſt purpoſes. 3 

It is very uſual, I might almoft ſay general, for dealen 
to ſophiſticate vermilion with red lead, which renders it 
very liable to change, and loſe its brightneſs, as the red 
lead is apt to turn black, whether uſed with oil or water, 
This adulteration, when made in a greater degree, may be 
perceived by the difference in colour betwixt the ſophiſti 
cated and pure. For the red lead being conſiderably 
more of the orange hue than the vermilion, renders it lels 
crimfon : but to detect with certainty the fraud of mixing 
red lead with the vermilion, . both. with reſpe to the ge- 
mow fact and the proportion, che following meaps may 

C . 7 

Take a ſmall, but known quantity of the vermilig | 
& ſuſpected to be adulterated, and put it into a, crucible, 
having firſt mixed with it about the ſame quantity, in 
« bulk, of charceal duit ; put the crucible into a common 
fire, having firſt covered it with a leſſer crucible invert 
«« ed into it, and give a heat ſafficient to fuſe lead; when 
*« the crucible, being taken out of the fire, ſhould be wel 
„ ſhaken, by ſtriking it againſt the ground. If the ſiſ. 
«© pected adulteration has — practiſed, the lead vill be 
« found reduced to its metalline ſtate in the bottom of tht 
* crucible, and being weighed and compared. with the 
«« quantity of cinnabar that was put into the crucible, the 
proportion of the adulteration may be thence certainly 

een but if no lead be found in the crucible, it may 
be ſafely inferred that no red lead had been commut 
„c with the vermilion.” . ba: 

It is very neceſſary that vermilion ſhould be extremel 
well levigated, as it both contributes to its brightneſs and 
pending further in the work; and this can * be 
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eFeQted by mills without the ſubſequent uſe of the mal- 
lar and ſtone, though it has been uſual for preparers to 
paſs it off as it comes out of the mill; but whoever would 


; have vermilion in perfection, eſpecially for painting carna- 
{right ions or mixing with white, ſhould i its fineneſs b 
. tions or mixing with White, ſhould improve its fineneſs by 
heſe ap waſhing over. ; 
eous for : 125 5 

OF NATIVE CINNABAR, 


n atever 


P 2 vermilion but in the manner of its production, and the 
le being ſometimes of a more crimſon colour. Some perſons 
en & of intelligence have, however, doubted whether there be 
the any native cinnabar ſufficiently bright and. clear for the - 


uſes of infing, and conſequently whether all that is 


play brought üther from the Eaſt, or ſaid to be ſo, be not fac- 
ſophiſi. . dtious; there bping none. found- in- the: European mines 
derably i which can give reaſon to think otherwiſe, - Native cinna- 
s it leb bar is fou wag ea formed in the earth, though ſeldom, 

| t here mentioned, ſo pure as to be 


"mixing ſetting aſide the dou 


the ge- : n C0" . 
| by ſublimation ; which operation, being probably not well 
ins me known to thoſe who have any concern in the finding it, 


-rmilion 1 bas not been hitherto practiſed, as far as 93 
rucible . kccount native cinnabar has as yet been ſcarce and dear; 
Lay, a great part of hat has. been ſold as ſuch, having certain- 
ae ly. been factitious; but the crimſon. colour of ſome quan- 
; invert. ities, and the.miſtaken notion that it would ſtand better 
. ben chan Vermilion, . becauſe it was a natural production, have 
ee made it to be coveted by painters who are curious in co- 
lhe fol lours, - It is, however, never worth their while to be ſo- 


| will be Jicitqus ab ut it, as it never excels the beſt vermilion in 
| of th brightneſs, and as that may be likewiſe rendered equally 
fir th erimſon, if the proportion of ſulphur be made only as one 

to AN or ſeven of the quickſilver. Moreover, if there 


— really were any ſuperiority, with regard to ſtanding of the 
Pp m tive cinnabar to the other, there never could be any cer- 
e ag of having it genuine. : 

A When native cinnabar is uſed as a colour, there is no 
tremel other preparation neceſſary than a careful levigation, which 
fa may be beſt performed with water on the ſtone ; but who- 
_ ever would have it in the mo perfect ſtate, mult ſuperadd 

, 


. 


Narivs CINNABAR is a pigment compounded of quick- - 
filver and ſulphur, and therefore differs in nothing from 


fit for the uſes of painting, at leaſt without being purifcd + 


5 6 
5 | of Tar zUn3tfancrs 
Wathing byer to the grinding. It has been uſual to vid 
this co our, as well as vermilion, in urine, juice of lemon, 
and other fluid ſubſtances ; but there is not the leaſt alte. 
ration to be made in it by any ſuch means, if it be pure, 
for the reafon before given with reſpe& to vermilion. 
OF RED LEAD, OR MINIUM, | 
Rep LEAD is lead calcined, till it acquires a roper de- 
gree of coldur, by expoſing it with a large ſurfste ob the 
y | | | 1 85 3 
he bright orange colour of red lead might render it 
valuable in painting, if it would ſtand with certainty in 
either oil or water; but it is ſo ſubject to turn black when 
uled with oll, afid even ſbmetimes when with water, that 
it is by no mk)ans fit to be truſted either alone or mixed 
with any other colours where the ſtanding well is of con- 
ſequence ; except in hard varniſhes, indeed, which, lock- 
ing up the pigments from the air and moiſture, render 
their colour durable in almoſt all inſtances. For this rex: 
foh red lead is ſeldom now employed in oil, nor very fre- 
quently in water, but fot very grbſs purpoſes, br to make 
4 ground fot vermilion, which being lightly ſpread upon 
it, will go much farther than on any other ground. Bat 
even this is not adviſeable where it is defired the colout 
ſhould ſtand for a long tie. 
The goodneſs of red lead may be diſtinguiſned by the 
brightneſs of its colour; for wltatever it is adulterated 
with, will of. coarſe diminiffi it; and it is on this accoult 
not fo liablé to be fophifticated as white lead; vermilion, 
and ſome other 1 The adulteration, however, 
where any is ſuſpe&ed, may be eaſily detected by the fol. 
„„ / RE te 0 
3 Pat an ounce of what is ſufpefted into à crucible, 
with an equal bulk of charcoal duft, mixing them wel 
together. Place the erueible in 4 common fire ſaffici- 
ently hot to melt lead, covering it with another ſmallet 
crucible inverted into it. Continue it in the fire fot 
« ſome time, and then take it but, and ſtrike it againſt the 
& groünd. The fed lead will then be reduted to its nne. 
te rallic ſtate, and being poured our and freed from tht 
i charcoal duſt, may be weighed when cold, and wil 
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« ſnew by its deficiency the proportion of adulterating 
a * 1 7 * | 

« matter, ; 


OP SCARLET OCHRES., 


SCARLET OCHRE is the ochrous earth, or rather iron, 
which is the baſis of green vitriol, ſeparated from the acid 
of the vitriol by calcination. It is of a broken or 
ſcarlet colour; but for its great certainty of ſtanding, in 


which it equals any of the native ochres, and its extreme 


great ſtrength and warmth either as a ground or in the 
ſhades of carnations, it is nevertheleſs very valuable. It 
may be uſed as a colour in any kind of painting, (but in 
enamel it tarns to a tranſparent yellow like brown pink, 
if the flux be ſtrong) ind is eafily prepared in the follow- 
ing manner: : | | 

% Take of green vitriol or copperas any quantity, and 


[«« being put into à crucible, of which it will fill two- 


* thirds; ſet it on a common fire to boil (taking care 
« that it do not boil over) till the matter be nearly dry, 
* when it will be greatly diminiſhed in quantity. Full 
then the-crucible to the ſame height again, and repeat 
% the boiling and repleniſhing, till the crucible be filled 


& with dry matter. Take it then from this fire and put 


it into the wind- furnace; or, if the quantity be ſmall, 
it may be continued in the ſame fire, the coals being 
© heaped up round it. Let the contents be calcined there 
* till they become of a red colour when cold, which muſt 
be examined by taking a little of the matter out of the 
middle, and ſuffering it to cool; for ſo long as it re- 
mains hot the red colour will not appear, though it be 
* fifficiently calcined. When duly calcined, take the 
© ochre out of the cracible while hot, and put it into wa- 
tet, in which the parts of the broken crucible may be 
ſoaked Hike wiſr, to obtain more eaſily what ſhall adhere 
to them, and ſtir the ochre well about in the water, 
chat all the remaining vitriol may be melted out of it. 
* Let it then ſettle, and Þ cm the water appears clear, 
our it off and add a freſh quantity, taking out all the 
c token pieces of the crucible, and proceed as before, 
* repeating ſeveral times this treatment with freſh quan- 
* tiftes of water. Then purify the ochre from any re- 
* maining foulneſs by vere over; and, having brought 
is $ 5 


58 OF THE SUBSTANCES | ; | 
Dit to a proper ſtate of dryneſs, by draining off; the fluid 
by a filter, in which the paper muſt be covered with a 
« linen cloth, lay it to dry on boards.” N 
| coMMon INDIAN RED. 
The COMMON, INDIAN RED meant here is of an hue 
verging to the ſcarlet ; but the true Indian red (of which 
| I ſhall ſpeak below) is greatly inclining to the purple, a- 
mong which colours it may be well claſſed. 2 
This common kind has been introduced as a counterfeit 
or ſubſtitute for the real kind brought from the Eaſt In- 
dies; and has, by its cheapneſs, and ſerving equally well 


for common purpoſes, prevented that from being brought 


over for a long time. So that the true teint of the origi- 
nal kind, being in ſome meaſure forgotten, this has been 
gradually made to vary from it, till it is in fact a quite 
gicgerent colour. But though the common Indian red will 
not anſwer the ends of the true kind, it is yet a very uſe- 
ful colour for many other purpoſes ; and is therefore, on 
account of its ſtanding, and warm, though not bright co- 
lour, much uſed as well in finer, as coarſer paintings in 
dil. As it is made of the caput mortuum of vitriol after the 
diſtillation. of agua fortis and oil of vitriol, it is afforded 
at a very moderate prite, and may be thus managed. 
% Take of the caput mortuum, or ochre left in the iron 
pots after the diſtillation of agua fortzs from nitre and 
_*« vitriol, two parts, and of the caps mortuum or colcothar 
* left in the long necks after the diſtillation, of oil of vi- 
: triol, one part; break the lumps found among them, 
« and 2 them into tubs with 62000 quantity of water, 
and having let them ſtand for a day or two, frequently 
e ſtirring them well about, lade off as much water as can 
e be got clear from them, and add a freſh qaantity, re- 
„ peating the ſame treatment till all the ſalts be waſhed 
«« out, and the water come off nearly inſipid. The red 
„ powder which remains muſt then be waſhed over, and, 
«« being. freed from the water, laid out to dt. 
= When this is deſigned for nicer purpoſes, it ſhould be 
«« waſhed over again in baſons ; the groſs manner of lad- 
ing it out of one tub into another not fitting it alway: 


I completely to foch ends.” 1 
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As it is now difficult to procure the caput mortuum left 
after the diſtillation of oil of vitriol from green vitriol, the 
oil of vitriol being now for the moſt part made from ſul- 
phur, the reſiduum of the diſtillation of agua fortis when 
made with green vitriol may be uſed alone; but in this 
caſe the matter ſhould be firſt calcined in the wind- furnace, 


* 


p. 39, to give it a more purpliſh hue, 


| | OF VENETIAN RED. 

VeNETIAN RED is a native red ochre, rather inclining 
to the ſcarlet than the crimſon hue: it is not far different 
from the common Indian red, but fouler, and may there- 
fore be eaſily. prepared- from mixing common red ochre 
with the colcothar or caput mortuum taken out of the aqua 
fortis pots, and waſhed over. | | 

if As it is generally uſed by houſe-painters in imitation of 
mahogany, it requires no other preparation than to be well 

round with the oil with which. it is uſed ; but when, as 
is ſometimes the caſe, it is uſed in miniature painting, it 
ſhould be careſully waſhed over. . 
= Þ SANIER BROWN. 
" SPANISH B 


it is nearly of the ſame colour with the Venetian red, but 
fouler. It was probably from its name brought originally 
from abroad, and was then moſt likely of a finer: kind, 
but. what is now uſed is the produce of our own country, 
being dug up in ſeveral parts of England. £27 
It is uſed for grounds and primings for coarſe work by 
houſe-painters, and by colourmen in the preparation of the 
claths for [pas and other coarſe work, but ſeldom in 
© any more-de ds no 
Preps tion than freeing it well from ſtones and filth. © 
Though if any, who may be deſirous to uſe it for nicer 
irpoſes, want to have it in a more perfect ſtate, they may 
"make it equal in fineneſs and purity to any other pigments 
whatever, by waſhing over. And if they can render it 
uſeful. to them with regard to the colour, they may depend 
on its ſtanding equally with any-other pigments whatever, 


being a native ochrous my which kind none are ever 
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| BROWN, or. brown red, is A native earth ; 
found in the ſtate, and of the colour in which it is uſed ; 


licate. paintings. It therefore needs no other 
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Kowh to fail, whether they be alen 6 of their natal "Y 


* Ss + -& - 


or ** by e b 


—— 


or . dn Suu nr TERRA d 
The TERRA PI SIENNA is à native bchre brou he 


| hither from Italy in a ftate in Which it is naturally found 


It is yellow originally, (of its qualities in which ſtate we 
thall treat in its proper place below) but when moderately 


_ calcined it becomes an orange red, though not very bright. 
Being, however, dean ce l. in oil, it is of great uſe 


where a og Þibwo red ade is wanted, as in the face 


| in f ortrait! aintihg, and on many other occaſions. 


e calcihation may be performed by putting lumps of 
it, either © in a cruelble, or naked in a LS COND bre, and con- 
tinuing it there till the colour be & 7 5 from yellow to 
red in the p e Wa wanted ; after which it wilt be well 


levigated and waſh: 

It is ſcarcely ever er i in oil painting F kiving no 
advantage for other pur poſes over pigments much more 
eaſily obtained. 


erra di Sienna admits of no othet adulteration, if it be 
had in the ſtate in which it is naturally found, which is 
that of hard lumps. 'It may be diſtinguiſhed from other 
ochrous eafths by its ſemi-tranſparericy. 
With reſpett to the goodneſs of terra di . . we have 
but one kind brought here all difference therefore of « one 
— 3 from #tiother . lie in A bir * more or lk 


1 


- 
3 
w4 


er canines. 1 


5 e 5 a bright efittifvi e616wr; and 1 wel of 


ſubſtance of <oclitneal bri Edge with agua 


2 Ft br A 155 ocefs fimilar to that uſed” ing ſexier in 
grain. nl treat advantag e in Patel as Well in 
water as It btb an de of its beaut and Trahd- 


| : Fe well; 5775 it Will not ce me WIt k oil fo as to ive the due 


& in tha 'of p LES 
The Peet of this x 0m" petfeltioh i kept a 


Kcter by thoſe who drepate it. The greateſt part of what 


& uſed here is brought. from Ftande What is made in 
England not Haig well in general, being apt to 
turn n purple on the addition of * kind of white, or even 


Erne, my moe em. 
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with the ſweat of the hands or fate. Mr. Godfrey, the 
chytoiff, is nevertheleſs poſſeſſod of a method of preparing 
it r free from this defect; and I have feen fome 

7 5 ade . Orgs which were equal to the beſt French 
ever ſaw. The ſuperiority of the French carmine, as 
well as of the fcarlet dye, has been attribared to ſome qua- 


lities in the air and Water of France; but nothing is more 


abfurd chan this * e as the air has very little con- 
cern in the product | 


difference itſelf betwixt the Engliſh and French carmine, 
which does not He in the beauty of the colour, but in its 
durablenefs and fixt nature, clearly evinced a diverſity in 
the 9 wget and Mr. Godfrey's ſueceſs leaves no room 
doubt but chat the Tarmine may be —_ well made 
in this country, when we are thoroughly maſters of the art. 
The extenſion of this art would be'a confiderable faving 
to the public, as at preſent we Huy of France the far great- 
eft part of What is confamed ; which is more than can be 
eaffly imagined, tilt we recolte& how frequent the uſe of 
red ET os the Engliſ ladies; and that this is 
almoſt the only ſabſtance uſed in this country as a red paint 
HW þ> | 
Tue compilers of the new French Cyclopedia have given 
two or three old receiprs for the preparation of this co- 


lour; and afterwards recommended another, as preferable 


to them, taken from Kunckel ; which, on examination, is 
only a proceſs for making bad lake of ſcarlet rags. But 
rather chan to inſert ſuch' imperfect inftruQtions for the 
making an article of preat confequence, as thay delude 
thoſe” who are earneſt in their ptirfuft of this art into a 


fruitleſs e pence dr time and motiey, or to reveal ſome in- 
formation Wich I owe to the cbHHAence of à friend, to his 
diſadwvantage, I'chbbſe to be fient oh this particular, till I 
can"obtiin a ſatisfactory recipe by means which teave me 


riert) do publiſh ic withodr breach" of hear. 


kart d 4 white thrtliy body, ar cute, h- bone e 
bafts of alum or chalk, tinged with ſome crimfon vegetable 
dye, fach” as is obrdimed from cochineal or Braff wood 


u in dufion of catmine ; and the qualities of the 
water, if different, might be artificially changed. But the 


defect which makes 
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diſſolved or taken up by means of ſome alkaline ſalt, and 
precipitated on the earth by the addition of ſome acid. 
Lake is uſed in all kinds of painting (except enamel) 


but particularly in oil, where it ſupplies the place of car- 


mine, which does not at all agree with that vehicle. It 
is valuable both for its brightneſs and crimſon teint, which 
makes it uſeful for carnations to the portrait painters ; 
for ſkies to the landſcape or ſhip {painters ; and for. 
flowers to thoſe who paint till life. Its tranſparency in. 
dil renders it alſo of great ſervice in glazing, as it is cal- 
led, over vermilion; and in painting 


this traniparency, when uſed without the addition of any 


opake pigment, gives it an unrivalled excellence in the. 
ſhades of red draperies or other ſimilar caſes. Not with 
ſtanding theſe meritorious qualities, lake is not at prpſent 
univerſally approved; nor Without reaſon; for there is a 
be frequently rejected where its 
hy | | is the uncertainty. of its 
. ſanding, when prepared in that manner which moſt con- 
duces to its perfection in other reſpects. For though ſome 
parcels will hold their colour entirely well, yet others pre- 


uſe can be avoided. This defc 


- 


pared in the ſame manner, as far as art can affure it, will. 


fly in a degree that makes the uſe of it deſtructive to any 


painting; and if this defect be effectually remedied, as it 


may be by ſecuring the tinging particles by gums from all: 
attacks of the air, yet that is generally at- the -expence of 
the brightneſs and tranſparency ; the earth, which is the 

bafis of by the gums, and. 
x e f intimately with, or 
imbibing the oil. Beſides the perfections of lake, which. . 


* 


# the pigment, being locked up 
rendered incapable of being combined 


it may have in common with other colours, there is yet 


another that relates only to itſelf. This is the anclining . 


to the ſcarlet hue, which makes it more valuable for al- 
moſt all the purpoſes which it is applied to, and where this 
quality joined to the others happens to be found in it, 


there is ſcarcely any limits to be let to its value with emi- 
nent painters of any kind, as was ſhewn in the inſtance of | 
a a parcel made by an unknown perſon, ſuppoſed to be a 


member of the Royal Society, and vended by one Stocks, 


then a colourman in N which was after- 


wards fold by ſome of 
two guineas an Ounce. 


4 4 


h 
ole who” purchaſed it of him at 


ve a carlet draperies, and 
the red parts of the lips; and its acquiring a dark hue by 
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Lake was moſt probably made from the colour found in 
the grains of the ſtick-lac, from whence it ſeems to have 
taken its name. But it may be made from a great variety 


of ſubſtances which afford a crimſon tinge, though at pre- 


ſent it is ſeldom prepared from any other than cochineal, 
ſcarlet rags, and Braſil wood. EO 


" The beſt of what is commonly ſold is made from the | 


colour extracted from ſcarlet rags, and depoſited on the 
cuttle-bone, which may be done in the following man- 
oY EO | | 
„Take a pound of the beſt pearl-aſhes, and, having 
“ diflolved them in two quarts of water, purify them by 
« filtering through paper; add then to this ſolution two 
more quarts of water, and having put in a pound of 


„ ſcarlet ſhreds procured of the tailors, (for they muſt be 


« entirely clean) boil them in the pewter boiler, deſcribed 
© p. 41, till the ſhreds appear to have wholly loſt their 
« ſcarlet colour. Take them out of the ſolution and preſs 
« them well, dipping them after in water and preſſing 
„% them again, that all the fluid they have imbibed may 
e be got from them, in order to be put back to the reſt, 
© Take then another pound of the ſcarlet ſhreds, and re- 


« 'peat the like treatment of them in the ſame ſolution, as 


« alfo a third and fourth pound. When this is doing, 
« diſſolve a pound and half of cuttle-fiſh-bone in a pound 
«« of ſtrong agua fortis in a glaſs receiver; adding more 
of the bone, if it appear to produce any ebulition in 
* the agua br and having itrained off this ſolution 
„ through flannel, pour it into the other by degrees, ob- 
« ſerving whether it produce any efferveſcence on putting 
r in the leaſt quantity; which if it do in any great de- 
„ gree, more of the cuttle-hſh-bone muſt be diſſolved in 
„ agua fortis, and the ſolution. very N added till 


« f ebulition appear to be raiſed by it in the mixture. 


« If this be properly managed, the fluid will ſoon become 


«« clear and colourleſs, and the tinging particles extracted 


„from the ſhreds, together with the cuttle-fiſh-bone, will 


* ſubſide to the bottom and form a crimſon ſediment, 


*« which is the lake. The water muſt then be poured off; 


«© and two gallons of hard ſpring water muſt be put to the 


*© lake, and well ſtirred about to mix them. This being 


«« likewiſe poured off, after the lake is again ſettled to 
the bottom, muſt be replaced by another two gallons ; 


8 I 4 - 
* 
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„ two ounces of alum di 


fand extremely well; it will alſo be very ſcarlet if the 
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e ang the fame method muſt be repeated four or five 


* times; but if hard water cannor be procured, or the 
lake appear too purple, half an bounce of atam ſhould 
© be added to each quantity of water before it be uſed, 
„ When the lake is thus ſufficiently freed from the ſalts, 
« jt muſt have the water drained from it in a filter cover. 
te ed with a linen doth, which has been ſo worn as to 
«© have no knap or down remaining on its farface. Aﬀeer 
6e the lake has been drained to a proper drynefs, it muſt 
« be dropped on clean boards, by means of a proper fun- 


* 


7 nel, through which the drops being fuffered do pafs, and 


& reſt on the board at proper diſtances, they will become 
& fmall cones ot pyramids ; in which form the lake muſt 
e be fuffered to dry, and the preparation is then com- 
«« pleted.” | | | | | 


the lake thus prepared be of a deeper colour than be 


defired, the proportion of ſcarlet ſhreds may be diminiſh- 
ed; or, if it be wanted yet deeper, they may be in- 
creaſed, Me ap i 3 | — 
This lake, when the proceſs fucceeds well, will be very 
bright, and will ſtand equally to any whatever; but it is 
not ſo tranſparent and fit for glazing as that where earth 
of alum is the baſis. . | 
Lake may be prepared from cochineal in the following 


manner: 


« Take two ounces of cochineal, and boil it gently in 
« 2 quart of clean water. Filter the ſolution through 
c püper, and then add to it two ounces of pearl-aſhes diſ- 


& ſolved in half a pint of warm water, and then filtered 


« alſo through aper. Make then a ſolution of cuttle-fiſh- 
© boye, as in the above e and to à pint of it add 
tw olved in half. a pint of water. 
*« Put bs bonding gradually to that of the cochineal and 
«« pearl-aſhes, as long as any ebulition appears to ariſe ; 
« and proceed as to the reſt according to tht directions of 
„ „ r TT Oe Tony . 
This lake will be very fine, if luckily ring Mm ng will 


: 


"3 


cochineal and ànnatto be good. 


rent ii 
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PREPARATION. OF A BEAUTIFUL LAKE FROM BRASIL 


Take of Braſil wood (not coloured in the grinding 
„by the addition of pearl-aſhes) three pounds, and bo 
« jt an hour in a ſolution of three pounds of common ſalt 
« and three gallons of water, and then filter the fluid 
« through paper while hot; prepare then a ſolution of 
< five pounds of alum in turee gallons of water, which add 
« to the filtered ſolution of. common ſalt tinged with the 
% colour. Make alſo a ſolution of three pounds of the 
* beſt pearl-aſhes in a gallon and a half of water, and pu- 
« rify it by filtering; Put this to the other gradually, till 
the whole of the colour appear to be precipitated, and 

leave the fluid clear and golourleſs; but if any appear- 
« ance of purple be ſeen, add a frefh quantity of the ſolu- 
« tipn of alum by degrees, till a ſcarlet hue be produced. 
« The proportion of alum muſt, however, in us. caſe be 
« nicely. Aiialted for a ſmall exceſs will cauſe part of 
+ the tinging matter to be diſſolved again, which will 
©. appear by the fluid's being coloured; and in ſuch caſe, 
«© a balance muſt again be made by the addition of a ſmall 
r quantity of the ſolution of pearl-aſhes When the fluid 
ig thus rendered clear of colour, and the fediment, being 
© ſuhſided, appears of a crimſon teint tending to fcarlet, 
« the directions in the firſt proceſs muſt be lowed in 
every int.“ a 1 1 5 
This lake cannot be confided in for either painting in 
oil or Water; but in varniſh, or for any other purpoſe, 
where it is defended from air, it is ſuperior to any other 
whateverz on account of its great brightneſs and tranſpa- 
ener. N „ TOR PO Un” 
It may be rendered ſafe, however, with reſpe& to ſtand- 
ing, if half a pound of ſeed-lac be added to the ſolution of 
pearl-aſhes, and diſſolved in it before its purification by 
the filter; but, in this caſe, two pounds of the wood, and 
a proportidnable quantity of the common ſalt and water, 
muſt be ùſed in the coloured ſolution. This will produce 
2 lake that will Rand well in either oil or water, 444 55 


ſometimes be extremely beautiful, but it is not ſo tranſya - 


rent in oil as without the ſeed- lac. 
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The lake with, Braſil wood may be made alſo with the 
addition of half an ounce of annatto to each pound of the 
wood, which will render it much more ſcarlet where it is 
ſo wanted. But the annatto muſt be diſſolved in the ſolu- 


tion of pearl-aſhes ; and not in that of the common ſalt 


along with wood. 


The goodneſs of lake cannot be 


NE ofitively known 'Þ 
by the actual trial of it; which, with reſpect to its ſtand- 


ing, requires ſome time; but its other qualities may be 


”- = 


more eaſily judged of "| | 
With reſpe& to the brightneſs, its merit may be eaſil 
proved by grinding a little of it on a palette or ſtone, with 
white lead and oil; where it may either be judged of b 
the memory of thoſe who are very. converſant in the uſe 
of it, or by comparing it with a ſample of any other. | In 
relation to the tranſparency, it is alſo eaſy to judge of it, 
by grinding a little in the ſame manner, with oil only, 
where a muddineſs will be perceived, if the lake be in the 
leaſt opake; or a little of it may be put in this ſtate, on 
the glaſs of a window, where its thickneſs or clearneſs will 
of courſe be apparent to the minuteſt degree. This indeed 


1s the only method uſed in general by colourmen for de- 


ciding om all the qualities of lake; but it is very inconclu- 


five with regard to any but tranſparency. In reſpe& to the 


ſtanding of lake, it is much more nice and difficult to de- 
termine; and indeed there can ſcarcely be any certainty 


about it but by actual experience. The colourmen having 
put a ſmall quantity of any which they are deſirous to try 


on à window, in the manner juſt before mentioned, let it 
ſtand there for ſome time to fee if the colour fly. Other 

erſons think they have a more expeditious and certain, 
though leſs known method, by trying it with the juice of 
lemon; which, if the juice turn the fake to an orange co- 
lour, or make any other change in it, gives a proof, as 
they conclude, of the badneſs, or of the contrary, if no al- 
teration be produced. But neither of theſe methods are 
infallible; * it is practicable to prepare lake which will 
undergo both theſe teſts, and yet not ſtand well when uſed 
in a picture; though the ſtanding the juice of lemon is 
ſome preſumption that the lake will hold its colour, and 
the being altered by it is a pretty certain proof of the 
PWW : | 2 
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There is another defect, with reſpect to ſome purpoſes, 
which is apt to be found in lake; it is the fattening in oil. 
This can be only known by grinding ſome of it in the oil, 
and keeping it the proper time in bladders. When, if it 


be found to have this fault, it may be deemed utterly un- 


fit for the uſe of colourmen. If, nevertheleſs, it have no 
other bad qualities, it is not at all the worſe for this, with 
regard to thoſe who have no occaſion to keep colours in 
bladders, but mix them as wanted oa the palette. 

There is another kind of lake brought from China, 
which is extremely beautiful ; but as it will not mix well 


with either water or oil, though it diſſolves entirely in ſpi- 


rit of wine, it is not of any uſe in our kinds of painting. 
hitherto.. This lake has, by ſome unaccountable TE Ag 
got the name of /aflower _— thoſe who paint in water, 
and has, indeed, been ſo called in more than one pamph- 
let written on the uſe of water colours. But there is not 
the leaſt affinity betwixt it and the real ſaflower, which is 
the dried flowers of the carthamus or baſtard ſaffron, and 
is a well known ſubſtance, as being a common dying 


drug. | | 
or ROSE LAKE, COMMONLY CALLED ROSE PINK. 


Ros E PINK is a lake like the former, except that the 
earth or baſis of the pigment is principally chalk, and the 
tinging ſubſtances extracted from Braſil or Campeachy 
(commonly called Peachy) wood. - 

As it never can be expected to ſtand when uſed with oil 
or ſulphur, it is ſeldom employed for any purpoſes but the 
coarſe work of houſe-painters, or for paper hangings, un- 
les ſometimes with varniſh, where it is ſecured from fly- 
ing, and, when beautiful, may be diſtributed for lake. 
Roſe pink may be prepared in the following manner. 

« Take Braſil wood fix pounds, or three pounds of 


„ Brafil and three of Peachy wood. Boil them an hour 


© with three gallons of water, in which a quarter of a 
pound of alum is diſſolved. Purify then the fluid by 
« ſtraining through flannel, and put back the wood into 
« the boiler with the ſame quantity of alum, and proceed 
© as before; repeating this a third time. Mix then the 
te three quantities of tincture together, and evaporate 
« them till only two quarts of fluid remain; which eva- 


* 
— 
. 
z 
40 


ty, till the chalk be 
% lum; after which it miſt be dried to the conſiſtence 


texture, ſnewing no pritty roughneſs when rubbed 
er the fingers. 5 
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«c poration muſt be performed firſt in the pewter Boiler, 
+ and afterwards in the baineo marie; deſcribed p. 42. 
«© Prepare in the mean time eight pounds of chalk by 
A wW me > et, a pound of alum being put into the . 
tet uſe 


| r that purpoſe, which, after the chalk is waſh- 
ed, muſt be poured off, and ſupplied by a freſh - i- 
freed from the falt formed by the 


of ſtiff clay. Fhe chatk and tincture as above prepared, 
% muſt be rhen well mixed together by grinding, and af. 
« terwards laid out ts dry where neither the ſun nor cold 
« wir can reach it; though if it can be conveniently done, 
SY 3 heat may be uſed. “. ö | 
| The goodneſs of roſe pink lies chiefly in the brightneſs 
ef the colour and the fineneſs of its fubſtance; which laſt 
_ 00 Ie the witihing well the chalk. The more 
re Hue of rofe pink verges on the trut crimſon, that is te 
fay, the lefs purple it is, the greater its value. + is 


RED OCHRE» 


RD ocnkz is a native earth; but what is commonly 
uſed is made red by calcination 5 being yellow when dug 
out of the earth, and the ſame with the yellow ochre com- 
only uſed. It is chiefly brodght from Oxfordfhite, where 
it is found in great plenty, and burnt afterwards, by thots 
who prepare it, in large ovens. The quality it has, in 
common with other ochres, of ſtanding infallfbly, renders 
it very uſefal, as well in the more delicate as in coarſer 
paintihgs in oil, notwithſtanding it is not bright. But in 
order to its being fit for nicer: parpoles, it onght to be 
waſhed over ; though for others, it. may be uted in the 
ſtate in which it is found in the ſhops. Le WING wb 
The cheapneſ of red ochre renders it fearcely worth 


- #hile to adaktrate it; but, either from fuch practices, or 


from the difference of their natural ſtate, fore parcels are 
greatly better than others. The marks of gobdneſs are 
tightneſs of colour, and the being of a erumbl ay 
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' CLASS II. Of BLUE COLOURS. 
or ULTRAMARINE. 


T TLTRAMARINE is a preparation of calcined /afss 
[ lazuli. It is, when perfect, an extreme bright blue 
colour, with a tranſparent effect in oil, and in — de- 
ee in water, and will ſtand, when uſed in painting, with- 
out the leaſt hazard of flying, with whatever vehicle or pig- 
ment it be mixed. For theſe reaſons, ultramarine is of 
the higheſt value in every kind of painting, being equally 
ſerviceable in all, even in enamel ; and though the inven- 
tion of Pruſſian blue, on account of its much lower price, 
has greatly leſſened the uſe of it, yet this excluſion of is 
way be conſidered as an injury to painting in general, as 
the ſcies of landſcapes, and many other parts of modern 
pictures, ſhew the loſs of it by their changing from a 
warm, or clear blue, to a faint greenuh or olive teint. 
A great variety of methods haye been taught and prac- 


 tiſed for preparing the ultramarine. The older methods 


were, after a calcination in a crucible, to mix a compoſi- 
tion of pitch, reſin, Burgundy. pitch, ſoap, wax, and other 
ingredients, and to form 2 paſte of them with the calcin- 

matter, 'This paſte was then put into water for ſeveral 


days, and afterwards diſſolved, by ſucceſſive quantities of 


warm.water poured on it, till it let go the colour of the 
calcined lapis lazuli, which was recovered by the ſame 


means as is directed for the wathing over colours in p. 5 1. 
' This method however of employing a variety of ingredi- 


ents in the cement was not only unneceſlary, but injurious 


to the colour, which was never perfectly freed by the warm 
water from them ; and for this reaſon, the methods have 


been continually varied 1 who have 1 to 
prepare this pigment. I ſhall however give the beſt of 
the more modern, and ſuhjoin one of older date, which I 


believe, nevertheleſs, to be equally good, though not near 


ſo troubleſome. 


Take the api: Jaxali, and break it into very fmall 
LY jeces, or rather a oſs powder, Put it into a cruci» \ 


ble, and cover it ſecurely, to prevent the coals from 


FFP JE: eagn ith. 2. Frong 
** fire for an hour if there he any large quantity, or 1 
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the fire, in vinegar ; ſtirring them well together, and 


time in proportion, and quench it, when taken 5 of 


ſuffer it to remain in that ſtate for a day or two. Pour 

off then the vinegar, except what may be neceſſary for 
moiſtening the calcined /apis laxuli in grinding; which 

operation it muſt then undergo, in a mortar of flint or 

glaſs, till reduced to the greateſt degree of fineneſs thoſe 
means may effect. But, if it appear yet too hard to be 

eaſily ground, give it another ſhort calcination, on 
uſt 


queue it a ſecond time in vinegar. The vinegar 


en be "waſhed off from the powder, by the putting it 


to ſeveral ſucceſſive quantities of clean water; each of 


which muſt be poured off when the /apis laxuli has been 
well ſtirred about in them, and is again ſettled to the 


N 
| 


bottom. It muſt then be ground on a porphyry 7 * 
with a mullar, till it be perfectly impalpable, and then 


dried; in which ſtate it is truly prepared to mix with 


the following cement. — Take of Burgundy pitch, nine 
ounces, —of white reſin, and Venice turpentine, fix 
ounces, —of virgin wax, one ounce and a half,—and of 
linſeed oil, one ounce and a quarter. Mix them toge- 
ther, by melting in a pipkin over the fire ; and ſuffer 


them to boil till they acquire ſo tif a conſiſtence that, 


being dropt into water while of this boiling heat, they 
will not fpread on the ſurface of it, but form a roundiſh 
maſs or lump. The cement being thus. formed, may 
be poured out of the pipkin in the water, and made in- 
to cakes or rolls for uſe. Of this cement, take an equal 
weight with that of the calcined lapis laxuli, and melt it 
in a glazed earthen pipkin ; but not ſo as to render it 
tod fluid. Then add to it the calcined matter by very 


* ſlow degrees, ſtirring them together with an ivory ſpa- 
tula till the whole appear perfectly mixed. Being thus 


mixed, heat the compoſition to a ſomething greater de- 
gree, and caſt it into a large baſon full of cold water. 

Vhen it has cooled to a conſiſtence to bear ſuch treat- 
ment, knead it well like the dough of bread, with the 
hands rubbed over with linſeed oil, till all the parts be 
moan r Incorporated with each other. Then make 
the maſs into a cake, which may be either kept till ſame 
other convenient time in cold water, or immediately 
proceeded with in the following manner : Put the cake 
into an earthen diſh or bafon; the bottom of "— 
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of % ſhould be rubbed with linſeed oil, and pour on it water 
d of the warmth of blood. Let it ſtand a quarter of an 
ar “ hour; and as the water ſoftens the cake, it will not 
or “ looſe the fineſt part of the calcined matter; which, on 


ch WM gently ſtirring the water, but without breaking the 
or “ cake or ſeparating it into lefler parts, will be ſuſpended 
ſe in the water; and muſt be poured off with it into ano- 
be ther veſſel. The quantity of water muſt be then renew- 
nd Ml © ed, and the ſame operation repeated a ſecond or third 
it time; and as the maſs appears flack in affording the 
it colour, it muſt be moved and ftirred, in the manner of 
of J kneading, with the ivory ſpatala, but not broken into 
en “ fragments or ſmall parts; and when ſo much of the co- 
he Wl © lour is extracted as to render it neceſſary for the ob- 
ce, “ taining more, the heat of the water muſt be increaſed to 
en the greateſt degree. The quantities of the calcined. 
th “ matter (which is now the ultramarine) that were firft 
ne “ waſhed off and appear of the ſame degree of deepneſs 


ix “and brightneſs, may be put together, and the ſame of 

of “ thoſe of the ſecond degree, the laſt waſhings making a 

e. third. The water being then poured off from each of 

er “ theſe parcels, put on a lixivium formed of two ounces 

at, of falt of tartar, or pearl-aſhes, diſſolved in a pint of 

ey water, and filtered through paper after the ſolution is 

in “ cold. This lixivium muſt be put on boiling hot, and 

ay the vultramarine ſtirred well about in it, and then the 1 
in-“ mixture ſet to cool. The powder being ſubſided, the p 
ial “ clear lixivium muſt be poured off, and clean water put 1 
it “ in its place, which wich be repeated till the whole of TD 1 
it “ the ſalts of the lixivium are waſhed away. The ultra-. ; 
ry“ marine muſt afterwards be dried, and will be then duly 

a-“ prepared for uſe. SEES { 16 0 a h7; SAP-LS 464 


4% Another method of purifying the ultramarine from 
* the cement may be uſed, which is the pricking the yolks 
« of eggs with a pin, and moiſtening the matter to be 
" Peril with the ſoft part that will run out, and work- 
„ing them together in a glaſs or flint mortar; after 
* which the mixture muſt be put into the lixivium, and 
* proceeded with as is above directe. 

In order to free the ultramarine from that part of 
the water which cannot be poured off from it without 
ke . catrying away part of the powder, let it be put in a deep 
ch pot; ſuch as che tips made for coffee. After the whole 
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| 7 is poured off that NEA fer the p t ſo u 
„ 17 table or fand, that firings put into. it ma 4, 3:9 be. * 
1 « Jaw the bottom. Then take three or four thick thread: il © 


Is - « of loaſe twiſted catton, and having wet them, put one 
| Lend of each into the fluid; and 1 the other, being - 
18 | * brought over. the, edge 4158 N 1 threę or four 
"_ : „ inches 14 75 the . bh. BY this means the wa.  \ 
4 * ter, being attrafted by the threads, will drop from the . 
4 lower end til by pas 5 nearly drained away. "The 8 
00 IT ha) may — PR, a porpbyry, ar poll ci 
« ed marble to 
The other a 1 rel propoſed to give differs from we 
the above only in the uſing virgin-wax and the belt white i Ps 
reſin melted . x in equal quantities, inſtead of the i 5. 
more compound cement ; and this gives up the colour, on 4 
itz being infuſed in warm water, much 1 aner than the 8 


"The other methods of preparing ultramarioe differ * 
chiefly in the manner of Ep —.— the colour from the ce. tir 
57 70 and feculegcie 7 culencies ; w mens oy de de 31 be done jor 

* ueezing an working e with t nd in warm 
water, after it bas lain in ſame — to 2 Other 1 


adviſe the putting the 5 in e flat flat cake onal > 
rd. in a abs — 1 e —. an 9 om 
tal poſition, and makin drop pn; the hoard about 


the cake, that it, may low r through it, and waſh out th 
ultramarine; to facilitate which, the parts of the cake * 
. be frequentiy opened and ſtirred with a ſtick. Bu Ma 
thod is more troubleſome and leſs eien, than pe 
ore ire. 2 
De — may be 2, prepared, without any. cement i 55. 
by calcining it; and when levi 5 80 and 2 ed over, 
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ö | ſoaking 1 his in diſtilled Vinegar, mage ultramarine "wie 
It will, an this way of 11 10 Ws in great 4 
It 1 3 but it er. aured an when re- Fa al 
1 fned by the cement. It j 13,, however, 2. very good method We. 
„ ee e it for the painting of ties, and ſame othaly it 
hs 1 the 
' ("IS As it is of the laſt conſequence to che gg ag fine ul- A 
4 | tramarine that the is lazabs, of which yz. 4 made, ſhould Ly. 
4 be good, this may be judged of by 1 2p from the 0 
q pneſs and clearneſs.of the blye coloyr;. and. in 9 15 to 9575 
1 be, mare. certain of the value, tis, proper. th heat A fo * 
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piece red. hot ; which, if it retain afterwards its hardneſs 


crumbly and turn brown, or appear to have ſpecks of dul- 
neſs, it may then be juſtly ſuſpected, or rather condemned. 
The Ailerent parcels of ultramarine produced from the 
fame parcel of /apzs laxuli, according to the above proceſs, 


dur will differ greatly in their value: the manner of judging 
' WH of which muft be by the degree of brightneſs and er 
tie WF of the colour. There is however no being preciſely cer- 
by tain of the worth of any, but by comparing 1t with a ſpe- 


cimen of known value; and to do that with great accu- 
racy, a little of each ſhould be thinly rubbed on white 
paper, or mixed with white flac and oil, by means of the 
2 4 knife, ſo as to form light teints of the ſame de- 
gree; where the brightneſs will ſhew itſelf more diſtin- 
guiſhably than in darker. 5 | 


vIZ. a precipitation or magiſtery of copper made by alka- 
line ſalt, and fine ſmalt. The firſt of theſe is the moſt in- 
Jurions, becauſe the magiſtery of copper, if the ultramarine 
ſophiſticated with it be uſed in painting either with oil or 
water, will change its hue and turn black, particularly in 
oil; and in enamel painting, as ſoon as fluxed, it will be- 
come a green, and conſequently make the effect of the ul- 
te bramarine vary from what is intended. The latter, that 
* is, the adulteration with fine ſmalt, is more difficult to be 
5 2 i on account of the hardneſs of the ſmalt, which 
ing in fact a hard kind of glaſs, is ſcarce to be levigated 

by art, fo as to be equally fine with the ultramarine, ren- 
tem Leted ene by the calcination it has undergone. 
This adulteration of ultramarine with ſmalt does not de- 


cri] Pate it wich relation to enamel painting, as it will flux 


eater 
n re- 
thod 
ther 


pearance which it has in its fimple ſtate; and uſed as a 
Later colour, it will ftand equally well with that unſophif- 
icated ; but in oil painting, though it will ſtand well, yet 
it will never mix kindly with the oil, but fall from it if 
the; mixture be very moiſty, or form a paſty ſubſtance, if 
it be ſtiffer, that will not work freely.” | ” 


” 


0 ul- | 
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The adulteration of ultramarine, by the magiſtery of 


u e e de eat sts ed, by poving i 
copper;-may be eaſily detected, by pouring ſome diluted 
b FE HER nitre on à ſmall * W. ch, K. there be any 
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and colour, may be accounted good. But if it become 


Ultramarine, on account of its great price, is ſubject 7 
to be adulterated. This may be done by two ſubſtances, 


Wich che 1 teint according to the ap- | 
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copper, will ſoon diſſolve, and form a greeniſh blue ſolu- 
tion. The adulteration with fine ſmalt Is more difficult to 


be diſtinguiſbed if the ſmalt he finely levigated. One of 


the moſt certain methods of diſcovering it, is to put ſome 
of the ſuſpected ultramarine into a cup of clear water and 
waſh it over, examining the groſſer part, if any there be, 
which remains when the finer is thus ſeparated from it. By 
this means the ſmalt, if there be any, not being near ſo 
finely pulverized as the ultramarine, will be left, and be- 
ing thus ſeparated and compared with the ultramarine di- 
vided from it, the difference will become very ſenſible, 
The adulterated may like wiſe, if the proportion of ſmalt 
be not very ſmall, be diſtinguiſhed from the pure by try- 
ing with oil on the principle before mentioned, that ſmalt 
will not mix ſo kindly with oil as ultramarine. A very 
fine kind of ſmalt, loaded ſtrongly with the colour, has 
been ſometimes impoſed for a coarſe kind of ultramarine; 
but the difference of their. working in oil will eafily afford 
the means of diſtinguiſhing them, and if they be tried in 
enamel painting, the ſmalt will flux without any addition, 
being itſelf a glaſs, which is otherwiſe with reſpect to the 
. ultramarine, as it always requires the addition of ſame 
- vitreous hody to flux t. Bo | 
OF ULTRAMARINE ASHES.  / | © 
The pigment called oLTRAMARINE ASHES, is the re- 
ſidunm or remains of the ht laxuli, after the ultramarine 
' has been extracted from it by the above given, or any ſ- 
_ . milar proceſs ; but as the coloured particles which remain 
are mixt with thoſe. of another kind contained in the ahi 
.Jaxuli, whether carths or metalline ſubſtances, theſe aſhes 
_ muſt of courſe be much lefs. valuable than even the wor 
ultramarinęe Sometimes, nevertheleſs, when, the opera- 
tion of the extracting the colour from .the calcined ahi 
laxuli has not e well, a conſiderable ſhare of the 
Jukramazing is leſt behind with the recrement, and greath 
enhances the worth of the aſhes; and indeed, as it is cer- 
rain that what colour they poſſeſs, when genuine, vill ne- 
ver fly, they always bear a good, price, The appearance 
of theſe aſhes is, that of ultramarine a little tinged wit 
red, and diluted with white. But they are frequent) 
; f | 
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adulterated, and made by the ſophiſtication to look better 
than they would in a genuine ſtate. This adulteration 
renders them much leſs certain of ſtanding, if, as it is moſt 
frequently the caſe, it be made by 1 copper in 
the manner before mentioned in the cafe of the adultera- 
tion of the ultramarine. This is eaſily, however, detected 
by the method above given, of putting ſome of it into a 
ſmall quantity of ſpirit of nitre, which, if there be any 
copper in it, will be tinged green. The ultramarine aſhes 
are alſo ſometimes adulterated with ſmalt, as well as the 
ultramarine itſelf; and the conſequences of the ſophiſtica- 
tion are the ſame in this caſe as were before mentioned of 
the other. The means of deteQion are alſo the ſame. As 
the ultramarine aſhes will not flux without the addition of 
ſome vitreous body; while, on the other hand, the ſmalt, 
being glaſs, requires no ſuch addition to its fluxing with 
a proper heat. "3 h : 

The method of preparing the ultramarine aſhes is as 
follows : 5 | 
„ Take the cement of the ultramarine which remains 
te after the colour is extracted, and mix it with four times 
* its weight of linſeed oil. Let the mixture be fet in a 
„ glazed pipkin over the fire, and when it is thus boiled 
"« a ſhort time put it into a glaſs veſſel, ſufficiently large 
„% to contain it, of a cylindrical figure, of which veſſel t 
diameter muſt be ſmall in proportion to the length. 
% But care mpſt he taken that the matter, when put into 
„ this glaſs, be cool enough not to endanger the breaking 
6 ir. This aſs myſt then be put into a ba/neum marie ; 
© which muſt be made as hot as poſſible. without boiling, 
« and kept there till the colour appear to be all ſabſided 
to the Ihe oil muſt then be poured off till the 
4 colour appear to riſe with it, and the remainder, with 
the colour in it, muſt be put into another glaſs of the 
„ ſame kind with as much freſh oil as will rife five or fix 


inches above the colour. This glaſs muſt be treated in 


* the ſame manner as the firſt, and when the colour has 
* ſabſided, the oil muſt be poured off, and a freſh quan- 
50 N in its 2 This having been likewiſe pour - 
ed off, the colour muſt then be well waſhed, to free it 
from the remaining oil, firſt in boiling water, and aſter- 
wards in ſome of the lixivium above-mentioned made 
* boiling hot alſo. As * of the lixivium being pour- 
A Y 2 
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te ed off, when the colour has ſubſided, as can be abe. 
rated from it that way, the colour muſt be thoroughly 
* freed from the remainder by frequent ablutione with 
clean water; after which the water muſt be taken off 
& by the means above directed for the ultramarine, till the 
«© matter be of a proper degree of moiſture for grinding. 
«© It muſt then be thoroughly well ground on a porphyry 
* and waſhed over, that all the harder and .iaſufficiently 
« calcined parts may be reduced to an impalpable pow. 
«« der; in order to which, the remaining groſſer parts, af. 
ter the finer have been ſeparated by the waſhing over, 
„ muſt be again ground till the whole be perfectly fine. 
The ſame means muſt be afterwards uſed to bring the 
& aſhes to a dry powder that were before directed for the 
« ultramarine.“ | . 
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OF P RUSSIAN BLUE. ' 
4  PrausSIAN BLUE is the fixt ſulphur of animal or vege- 
table.coal, combined with the earth of alum, and may be 
made from almoſt any animal, and many kinds of vege- Ml, 
| table ſubſtances ; though from reaſons of experience, it is 
enerally made of the coal of blood only. It is uſed in 
all kinds of painting except enamel, and is prepared of 
many difterent degrees of brightneſs and ſtrength, as well 
as of different teints, ſome parcels being, though rarely, 
| of a true-unmixed blue, but the far greateſt part of a purple 
Y hue; though the proportion of the tinge of red, which 
cauſes the tendency to purple, is frequently in degree va- 
rious, according to the different manner of, or accidents 
attendant on the management of the proceſs. With re- * 
ſpect to ſtanding, Pruſſian blue can neither be eſteemed the 
moſt perfect, nor the moſt faulty colour. When it is ver) 
dark, that is, when the tinging particles bear a large pro- *& t 
portion to the earth, or baſis, it will ſometimes ſtand ex- 
* tremely well; but it is apt then to want brightneſs and be BF © r 
WP very purple. On the other hand, when it is light, or with WW © t 
| a a ſmall proportion of the tinging part, it is more frequent- 
* ly bright and cool, as it is called, that is clear of any mix - 
1 ture of red; but extremely ſubject to fly, or to turn to « WM © li 
8 reyiſh green. This is not however univerſal, for I have 
b een ſome very dark which has been pretty bright and cool, | 
| as likewiſe ſome that has been light which would ſtand “ ty 
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rfealy well. The common Pruſſian blue, however, found 
in the ſhops, -which is prepared almoſt wholly at preſent 
by ignorant and ſordid people, and fold at very low 
prices, can be very little depended upon in paintings of 
conſequence.. Whoever therefore would have this pig- 
ment perfect, ſhould either prepare it, or procure it to 
be- prepared- in the proper and true manner ; and then, 
conſidering the high price of ultramarine, and the foulneſs 
of indigo, it. may be deemed. an. acquiſition to the art of 
painting. | 

The Pruſſian blue may be prepared. in perfection by the 
following proceſs. . 
„Take of blood, any quantity, and evaporate it to 
perfect dryneſs. Of this dry blood powdered, take fix 


pounds, and of the beſt pearl-aſhes, two pounds; mix 
„them well together in a glaſs or ſtone mortar, and then 


put the mixt matter into large crucibles or earthen pots, 
and caleine it. in the furnace deſcribed, p. 39, the top 
of the crucible or pot being covered with a tile, or other 


_ * ſuch convenient thing, but not luted. The calcination 
;* ſhould be continued fo long as any flame appears to iflue 


from the matter, or rather till the flame become very 


4 ſlender and blue; for if the fire be very ſtrong, a ſmall 


*« flame would ariſe for a very long time, and a great part 


of the tinging matter would be diſſipated and loſt. When 
«the matter has been ſufficiently ealcined, take the veſſels 
* which, contain it out of the fire, and as quickly as poſ- 


* ſible throw it into two or three gallons of water, and as 


it ſoaks: there break it with a wooden ſpatula, that no 
* Jumps may remain; put it then in a proper tin veſſel, 
and boil it for the ſpace of three quarters of an hour or 
more. Filter it while hot through paper in the tin co- 
* landers, deſcribed page 42, and-paſs ſome water throngh 
* the filter when it is run dry, to waſh out the remainder 
* of the lixivium of the blood and pearl-aſhes ; the earth 
remaining in the filter may be then thrown away. In 


- 
* 


the mean time diſſolve of clean alum four pounds, and 


of green vitriol or copperas two pounds in three gallons: 
« of water. Add this ſolution gradually to the filtered: 
„ lixivium, ſo long as any eſferveſcence appear to ariſe 
“ on the mixture; but when no ebullition or ferment fol. 
« lows the admixture, ceaſe to put in more. Let the mix- 


* tare then ſtand at reſt, and a green powder will be pre-“ 
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% cipitated; from which, when it has thoroughly ſub. 
Aided, the clear part of the fluid muſt be poured off, 
and freth water put in its place, and ſtirred well about 
* with the green powder, and, after a proper time of ſet- 
« thing, this water muſt be poured off hke the firſt. Take 
«« then of ſpirn of ſalt double the weight of the green vi- 
« trol, which was contained in the quantity of ſolution 
of vitriol and alum added to the lixivium, which will 
„ ſoon turn the green matter to a blue colour; and after 
*« ſome time add a proper quantity of water, and waſh the 
«« colour in the ſame manner as has been directed for lake, 
Ec. and when properly waſhed, proceed in the ſame 
manner to dry it in lamps of convenient ſize. “ 
By the proportions as given in this proceſs, if it be 
nightly conducted, the Prufhan blue produced will be both 
deep and bright; but where it is deſired to be of a lighter 
colour, the quantity of dried blood muſt be leſſened; for 
i it be even reduced to one half, a beautiful light blue 
may be made. 'The proportion of vitriol may, if only 
half the proportion of blood be uſed, be alſo reduced to 
half, and likewiſe the ſpitit of ſalt in 1 to that; 
the only uſe of ſuch ſpirit being to re- diſſolve the ochre or 
iron precipitated from the vitriol. But if any abatement 
be made in the quantity of vitriol, an equivalent weight 
of the alum muſt be ſubſtituted in its place, that there may 
be a ſufficient proportion of one or other of theſe ſalts to 
precipitate the ſulpbur of the blood from the lixivium. 
I the quamity of ſpirit of ſalt preſcribed fail, however, 
to convert the precipitated matter from green to perfect 
blue, a greater proportion muſt be uſed ; for though the 
quantity directed be fully ſuſficient when the ſpirit is of 
due e yet as it is frequently found weak when pur- 
chaſed of the chymiſts, or thoſe who ſell it, there can be 
no certain dependence laid on any rule, without obſerving 


that the effe& be correſpondent. 1 
Pruffan blue, when made in great quantities, may, for 
expedition, be dried by heat, and this may be performed 
by means of a ſmall furnace, conſtructed in the following 
manner: let. a horizontal fennel of brick-work be built, 
with a vent at one end, opening into a chimney, This 
fannei muſt be of ſuch breadth as will admit its being co- 
vered by plates of tin, and its length muſt be regulated 
by the quantity of matter there may be accaſion to dry. 
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The plates of tin ſhould. be well varniſhed over, as well on 
the under as upper. fide, by drying oil boiled to a thick 
confiſtence 1 black colour, and then rendered again flui 

by means of oil of turpentine. They ſhould be cemente 

to each other, where they join, by putty, mixed with the 
above varniſh ; but they may be fixed to the brick-work⸗ 
which they reſt upon by fire-lute and Datch, and other, 
tiles, laid over the edges. In the front of this funnel muſt 
be made a ſmall fire-place for burning charcoal, which 
muſt vent itſelf into it inſtead of a chimney. The Pruſ- 
ſian blue to be dried muſt be laid in the form of a cake 
upon theſe tin plates, and then ſcored acroſs with a piece 
of horn both Ways, by which means as the moiſture ex- 
hales, and the maſs ſhrinks, each ſquare, formed by the 
ſcoring, will be a ſeparate lump. Ochres, and all other 


' earths, as alſo-vermalion; may be dried in the ſame way 


on 1 but as thoſe ſubſtances have nothing gum- 
my or ſive in their texture, they may be laid on paper 
upon the plates, which will prevent their contracting any 
foulneſs from them. i 1 | 
The goodneſs of Pruſſian blue muſt be diſtinguiſhed by 
its brightneſs, deepneſs, and coolneſs; and where theſe 
qualities are found together in any parcel, it may be de- 
pended ys art that it wall ſand well; for whatever is added 
to ĩt to ſophiſticate it, or whatever is done amiſs in the 
proceſs, will always render it more foul and purple. The 
moſt certain way to judge of it is therefore to try it with 
white lead, or flake white and oil, where the above quali- 
ties wall diſplay themſelves, or appear wanting, in a much 
more diſtinguiſhable manner than in the lumps of the un- 
mixed pigment. In the preparation of the coarſer kind 
of common Pruſſian blue, a great part of the ochre or iron 
precipitated from the vitriol is left in the pigment ; but in 
good Pruſſian blue there ought to be no iron, for in time 
it overpowers-the blue of the ſulphur of the coal, and ſhews 
its own proper tinge of yellow in the paint, as may be ſeen 
in all blue wainſcots, or other work done by houſe-pain- 
ters; which in a ſhort ſpace of time turn to an olive or 
reeniſh grey colour. The preſence of iron in Pruſſian 
blue may be diſcovered by boiling a ſmall quantity of what 
is ſuſpected in a lixivium of pearl-aſhes, to make a ſepara- 
tion of the colour from the 8 earth; which, if it 
| 4 N 
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partake of the other, will appear yellow. when waſhed and 


dried ; but if free from it, white or grey. 


— 


OF VERDITER. 


_ VerpiTER is the mixture of chalk and precipitated 
copper, which is formed by adding the due proportion of 
chalk to the ſolution of copper, made by the refiners in 
precipitating the ſilver from the agua fortzs, in the opera- 
tion called parting, in which they . occaſion to dilolve 
it, in order to its purification. Verditer is, when good, 
2 cool full blue, but without the leaſt tranſparency either 
in oil or water. It is of a moderate degree of brightneſs, 
and would have conſequently a conſiderable value in the 
nicer paintings, where it would ſupply the place of ultra- 
marine, or at leaſt of the ultramarine aſhes, if it could be 
depended. upon. But in oil it is very ſubject to turn green- 
iſh, and ſometimes black; and in water, when it is ſafer, 
it is yet not always found to hold. For which reaſons it 
is rejected, except in e ings and other coarſer 
work, or in varniſh, where this objection to it ceaſes. 
Verditer is only to be had at a cheap rate from the re- 
finers, who are at no expence in the making it, but that of 
the chalk and labour, as they could find no other uſe for 
the ſolution of copper made by precipitating the filver 
from the aqua fortis, in one of their moſt common opera- 
tions, were they not to apply it to this. The manner in 
which it may be beſt done by them is as follows. 
* Take any quantity of chalk, and having rendered it 
te properly fine by waſhing over carefully, add it gradu- 
« ally to the ſolution of copper, ſo long as any change 
«« appears to be produced by it from the ebullttion excit- 
«« ed: or the due proportion may be perceived by the 
«« fluid's loſing its green tinge and becoming colourleſs. 
c« Let it then ftand at reſt till the ſediment be ſubſided, 
«© and pour off the clear part of the fluid from the pow- 
« der; adding in its place clean water, which muſt be ſe- 
« yeral times, renewed till the ſalts be entirely waſhed out. 
„ The ſediment, which is the verditer; muſt be afterwards 
«« freed from the fluid by filtering through paper covered 
« with a cloth, and laid out in lumps of a middling ſize 
Ss to dry.“ + F | 
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The verditer as commonly ſold requires no ſubſequent 
preparation for its being uſed; only where, as is frequent- 


'lv the caſe, from uſing ſuch chalk in the making of it as 


is not purified, it is found gritty, and not ſufficiently fine, 
and ſhould then be freed from this grit or foulneſs by wafh- 


ing over.. 


Thoſe who deſire to make verditer themſelves, may pre- 


pare the ſolutions of copper, by adding copper filings gra- 


dually to agua fortis of any kind, or putting plates of cop- 


per into it, and then proceeding as is above directed for 
the refiners ſolution. It is not fo expenſive, when pre- 


pared in this manner, but that it will well anſwer to thoſe 


who cannot conveniently procure that prepared by the re- 
ſtners. er N 003 % 
Verditer is not ſubject to be adulterated, as nothing 
oliea per of the ſame appearance can be mixed with lit. Its 
goodneſs muſt be diſtinguiſhed by the darkneſs and bright- 
neſs of the colour: and that is likewiſe to be preferred 
which is of the: fulleſt blue teint, and not inclining to 
green, as it may be inferred from thence that the edloar 
will ſtand the better. A much deeper and brighter kind 
of verditer may be made, by uſing a filtered ſolution of 
pearl- aſhes, in the place of the chalk, and proceeding, as 
to all other particulars, according to the above directions. 
333 FT TEA EET 97: 1 

' * BLEU DE CENDERS, OR SANDERS BLUE. 5 
This colour; or rather name, is of late introduction, and 
has taken its riſe, in all probability, from ſome French 
painter's having taught the uſe of verditer in water colours 
under the name cendre bleu, which the French in common 
ſtyle give to it: This has been corrupted into ſanders 
blue ; and the late writers, who have pretended. to teach 
the art of painting in water colours, & c. have, amongſt 
other blunders and abſurdities, ſpoken of this as a diſtin 
colour: from verditer, known and in common uſe. t There 
is nothing, however, to be found, on the moſt diligent in- 
quiry, in the colour-ſhops, under this name, but common 
verditer, or a ſpecies of it where the percipitation of the 
copper appears to be made in part upon ſtarch, as well as 
chalk. But this by no means anſwers the deſeription of 
the author of a pamphlet publiſhed by Mr. Peel in the year 
1731, who ſays, TTY is of very good uſe, and 

| | 5 | | 
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84 OF THE SUBSTANCES | 
«« may ſerve as a ſhade for ultramarine or the blue bice, 
<<. where the ſhades are not required to be extremely deep, 
« and is of itſelf a pleafant blue to be laid between the 
lights and ſhades of ſuch a flower as is of a mazarine 
© blue.” By which it is plain the ſanders blue meant 
here cannot be any kind of verditer, as that is always light- 
er than the ultramarine itſelf, and can therefore never be 
a ſhade to it: unleſs the ſpecies of verditer mentioned a- 
bove has been prepared darker than at preſent, as is prac- 
ticable, and fold under ſuch a name, this author muſt have 
made ſome miſtake, or impoſed upon the public, by writing 
what occurred to his imagination without regard to fact. 
If any, however, may defire to prepare a dark verdi- 
ter, of the kind here ſpoken of, they may do it in the 
following manner. | 
„ Take of the refiners ſolution of copper made in the 
6 precipitation of ſilver from the ſpirit of nitre ; or diſ- 
ct folve copper in ſpirit of nitre or agua forts, by throwing 
«<< in filings, or putting in flips of copper gradually, till 


& all efferveſcence ceaſe. Add to it of ſtarch, finely pow- 


e dered, the proportion of one-fifth or ſixth of the weight 
*«« of the copper diſſolved. Make then a ſolutien of pearl. 
«| aſhes; and filter it, and put gradually to the ſolution of 
% copper, as much as will precipitate the whole of the cop- 
«© per, which may be known by the ſluid's becoming clear 
«« and colourleſs, though before Mighty tinged with green, 
« Waſh the powder, which will of prey yrs in. the 
% manner directed for lake, & e. and, when it is fo well 
«« draihed-of water by means of a filter as to be of a pro- 
«x par confidence, gi | the whole well together, ind lay 
%% R ot to dry.“ $1 82:4 1 e eee 
VFÜÜEC0 ANDOON |. Ele 
In bio is a tinging matter extracted from certain plants 
by means of putreſaction, anda coagulation by the air. 
It is brought from the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and cannot, 
as far as is hitherto known, be prepared in theſe colder 
climates, on account of the tender nature of the plants 
which produce it. It was formerly almoſt: the only blue 
 colaur uſed in painting, either with oil or water, except 
ultramarine, which, from its great price, could only be 
applied to very nice purpoſes, - Hut, at preſent, the inven- 
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5 USED IN PAINTING, | 
tion of Pruſſian blue, and the foulneſs of the indigo brought 
from the French or our own plantations, which is greatly 
inferior in brightneſs to that made in the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies, which was formerly imported here, have almoſt 
baniſhed the uſe of it as a paint except for paper-hangings, 
or ſuch groſs uſes. Where the beſt Spaniſh indigo, ne- 
vertheleſs, can be procured, it is preferable for many pur- 
poſes to Pruflian blue, of the ſame degree of brightneſs, 
from its certainty of ſtanding ; but it is never found either 
of the firſt degree of brightneſs, nor ſo cool as to be fit for 
all the uſes to w hich Pruſſian blue can be applied. 

There is no other preparation neceſſary to the uſing in- 
digo in mg. except a perfect levigation, to which, 
for nicer purpoſes, waſhing over may be added. 


The goodneſs of indigo may be diſcerned by its dark 
neſs and brightneſs ; and, as it is always apt to be purple, - 
coolneſs gives a great additional merit to the beſt for the- 


uſes of painting. 


OF-SMALT. - 


sunt r is glaſs coloured with 2affer, and ground only 
to a very grols powder. Its texture does not permit it to 
be worked with either bruſh-or- pencil; but it is uſed for 


ſome purpoſes, by ſtre wing it on any ground of oil-paint- 
8 where it makes a bright warm dite. ſhining 


turface, proper for large ſun dials, and other ſuch appli- 


cations. by : 
It is prepared from fluxing zaffer with glaſs of ſalts; 


the proportion of which may be one-ſeventh part, or more 
or lefs, according to the degree of deepneſs required in 


the ſmalt. It is. uſed almoſt in-enamel painting, and in 
painting on glaſs, for which purpoſes it is of great uſe. | 
The goodneſs of ſmalt conkits in its being dark, bright, 
and cool though ĩt always verges on the purple. | 


. - Beſides the common kind of ſmalt, there is a very ſine 


ſort made in Sacony, but prohibited, under great penal- 
ties, from being carried out of the country; it has, how- : 
ever, been brought hither, and ſold ſometimes under the 
name of ultramarine, and at others under its own name. 
The price has always beet high, but has varied from ſix 
guineas an Ounce, to ſifteen ſhillings, in conſequence of 


quantities: procured by * e at a low rate, in 
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confequence of the Pruffians ſeizing all the works of this 
kind during the late war. This ſort of ſmalt is not made 
of zaffer, but of the fineſt calx of cobalt, free from the 
ſand which enters into the compoſition of zaffer mixt with 


ſome proper flux. It is exceedingly ſtrong of colour, and 


* 
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dark; and therefore ſerves for many purpoſes which ul- 
tramarine and common ſmalt cannot ſo well anfwer. It is 
much harder than the common ſmalt, and therefore re- 
_ ſome flux to be added. It may be diſtinguiſhed 
rom ultramarine, not only by its dark hue, but by the 
trial with fire above-mentioned, in the caſe of commor 
ſmalt. For though it will not run perfectly without ſome 
flux, yet it will become a hard ſemivitrified maſs, if urged 
with a ſtrong heat, while the ultramarine, in the ſame de- 
gree of heat, will remain a powdery calx as before its be- 
ing expoſed to the action of the fire — ' 


| | or ICE. 

Bicx is ſmalt reduced to a fine powder by levigation. 
It is a light warm blue colour, and was. formerly uſed in 
oil, more frequently in water colours; but from its un- 
ſuitable texture it is now greatly diſuſed. OO 
Its goodneſs lies in the brightneſs and coolneſs: This 
holds good only of the griginal- and true bice ; for at pre- 
ſent ſeveral compoſitions of indigo and verditer, with 
wag or other cheap ſubſtances, ate ſold in the. name of 

. 2 : 5 | te 
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OF LITMUS, OR LACMUS.." 


Liruus is a blue pigment brought hither from abroad, 
and formed from archal, a ſpecies'of moſs, brought from 
the Canary and Cape de Verd iſlands, being in fact the 
ſame with that from which the purple tincture called ar- 
chal, below treated of, is made. It is only uſed in minia- 
ture paintings, and cannot be there well depended upon, 


as the leaſt approach of aeid changes it inſtantly from blue 
to red; though it will ſtand if no ſuch accident inter- 


Vene., = * „ 1 1 5 5 * ++ 
Litmus is brought from Holland at a cheap rate, and 
will go ſo far in painting with water colours, the only kind 


of painting where it can be uſed, that it is needleſs to give 
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Þ USED IN PAINTING, | = 857 
the preparation. But if any are deſirons, for curioſity, to 
know the proceſs, it is thus performed. + © 

« Add quick- lime and putrified urine, or ſpirit of urine 
“ diſtilled from lime, to the archal, previouſly bruiſed by 
„grinding. Fhis mixture muſt be ſuffered to ſtand till 
it acquire-a very blue colour. After which the fluid 
« myſt be ſuffered, to evaporate, and the remaining maſs, 


e when it is of the conſiſtence of a paſte, muſt be laid on 


4 boards to dry in ſquare Jumps.” ? | 
The goodneſs of litmus may be judged of by the bright. 
neſs and dulneſs of its colour. But the beſt is worth little 


for painting, as it is very apt to change and fly. 


cl Ass HI.—OF YELLOW COLOURS. 


143 OF KING's YELLOW... | ID 
JF ING's YELLOw is a pure orpiment, or arſenic co- 
& -loured with ſulphur. It is uſed for painting in oil 
with varniſh, and is of an extreme bright colour, and, 
when good, a true yellow; it will likewiſe ſtand well, bein 
e but when mixed with white lead and vo, 
other pigments, its colour flies or changes. On this ac- 
count, and for the additional reaſons of its being eſteemed. 
a poiſon, and having a moſt! nauſeous ſmell, it is rejected 
by many. Others, nevertheleſs, find too much advantage 
in its great brightneſs, as well in the uſe of it as a yellow, 
as when mixed with blue pigments to form a green, not 
to have recourſe to it on ſome occaſions. —_ ** 
This pigment muſt be prepared by mixing ſulphur and 
arſenic by ſublimation, which. may be done in the follow - 
er „ 
Take of arſenic powdered and flowers of ſulphur in 
the proportion of twenty of the firſt to one of the ſe- 
6; winks and having put them into à ſublimer, ſublime 
«< them in a ſand-heat with —_ _— as is deſcribed 
« p. 38, according to the general directions given p. 45. 
6: Ene — being 2 the King's yellow will be 
« found in the upper part of the glaſs, which muſt be 
« carefully ſeparated from any caput mortuum or foul parts 
that may be ſound in the glaſs with it. It muſt be af- 
terwards reduced to an equal powder by levigation.““ 


. 
vs; — 
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It may likewiſe be obtained frem common orpiment, 
fubliming it, inſtead of the arſenic and ſulphur, in the or 
manner ; but the produce will be ſmall in this method. 

The King's yellow may be rendered warmer, that is, 
more inclined to orange, by increaſing the proportion of 

the ſulphur; or the contrary effect may. be produced by 
diminiſhing it. VAI; | 
King's yellow cannot be adulterated without diminiſh- 
_ Ing its brightneſs ;. and therefore that, which is belt in 
this reſpect, may be eſteemed good in others. Coolneſs, 

or the being free from red, is Ikewie a merit. 1 


or NAPLES YELLOW. 


Naruzs YELLOW is a warm yellow pigment rather in- 


clining to orange, but in a very minute degree. It is ſel- 


dom uſed but in painting with oil, where it is generally 


found to ſtand well; but, if it touch iron along with the 


leaſt watery moiſture, it will be changed by it. As it is 
brighter than. moſt yellows uſed in oil, and indeed than all 
at preſent in uſe, except the King's yellow, it is much re- 
ceived into practioe. It has been ſappoſed to be a native 
earch, and: is ſaid to be found in the neighbourhood of 
Naples; but this is dubious, as the different parcels of it 
vary tos much from each in ſpeciie qualities to allow the 
 fappolition of their being native s.of+ the fame kind. 
at leaſt with reſpect to ſuch. as are to be obtained from our 


ſhops ; for I have met with ſome chat were of a very dif- 
ferent compoſition from the common. The : uncertainty 
with regard to the genuineneſs renders: this pigment lets 


valuable, as it is leſs co be depended upon with reſpect to 
its holding its colour. Whether, however, it is an earth 


that is at preſent generally ſophiſtiented⸗ br what the pre- 
ion of ĩt is, we are at preſent ignorant, as it is brought 


from abroad: | This makes it more difficult to give marks 
of its penuineneſs ;- which may therefore be beſt gathered 


from its appearance, and. manner of 1 e. the oil, 
in which the more adulterate kinds diifer hem the com- 
mon / 1 % "24.149 1 5017 L At n 
Th Naples yellow is of a gritty texture, yet it is 
beſt 20 2 it as it is obtained, and: only grind it with the 
oil, ſor it does not well bear levigation wirh water. But 
if ſuch levigation be nevertheleſs practiſed · on it, the great · 


SYS 
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ej care muſt be taken to employ an ivory ſpatula in the 
place of a palette-knife, which would certainly injure the 
colour if it were touched with it while wet; and even 
when moaſtened with oil, the iron is in ſome degree inju- 
rious to It. | | 


OF YELLOW OCHRE.. 


YELLOW OCHRE is a mineral earth, which is found in 
many places, but of different degrees of purity. When 
free from other earths and heterogeneous matter, it is a 
true yellow of moderate brightneſs; and, as its texture 
fuits it for all kinds of unf and that it will never fly 
in the leaſt, it is a very valuable colour with reſpe to its 
utility, though of low price. | | | 

There is no other preparation of yellow ochre neceſſary 
than levigation, and for nicer purpoſes waſhing over, to 
undergo which its texture is extremely ſuitable. 

The goodneſs of yellow ochre may be diſtinguiſhed by 
the brightneſs and fulneſs of its yellow colour, and if it 
be bright it cannot be too cool.. There are ſome kinds of 
yellow ochre which are very bright, and which being well 


: repared by waſhing are ſold by ſome colourmen at a con- 
„ kderabl greater price than the common. But. theſe bet- 
6 ter kinds are counterfeited, and even the beſt ſometimes 


ſet off to more advantage by mixing Dutch pink with the 
ochre. This i tion muſt be guarded againſt, which 


may be done by heating it to the degree that will turn 
N paper brown, which, if it be genuine, will make little or 
no alteration in it; but if it be gdulterated in this manner, 
ul give an apparent foulneſs to it. 

5 {Hogs o DuTon PINK | | 
t | 24 * 5 | 99 7 TEEN $4 4 : IST ? 
7 Durcny- rin ig a pigment formed of chalk, coloured. 
1. WW vith the tinging particles of French berries, or other ve- 
, getables. It is principally uſed for coarſer purpoſes in 
- water, not ing well to be worked in oil, nor can it be 

depended upon with regard to itz ſtanding, ſo as to be nn 

for paintings of any conſequence. ' / „ 
e ITpbere are a variety of methods of preparing Dutch 
et pink; but the following is very — eaſy, and makes 


* 2 


« moſt beautiful pigment, 
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% Take of French berries one pound, and of turmeric. 
te root powdered four ounces ; boil them in a gallon. of 
© water two hours, and then ſtrain of the tincture through 


* flannel, and boil-it again-with an ounce of alum till it 


cc be evaporated to one quart. Prepare in the mean time 
« four pounds of chalk by waſhing it over, and afterwards 
«c- drying it, and mix the chalk with the tincture by grind. 


OOO OE STOR EINE: * 
' ExonT-PI3NK is of two kinds, the one the ſame with the 
Dutch pink, only with greatly leſs colour; the other the 
ſame with the brown pink, that. is, tranſparent in oil, but 
with leſs colour... r... e $444 
The firſt kind, like the Dutch pink, is only fit for uſing. 


in water, and there likewiſe: only in.paintings:where tho 


holding of the colour is not of great conſequence. 
The other is by ſome uſed in oil paintings, in the ſame 
manner-as brown pink, its tranſparency making it have a 
rood effect in ſhades for ſome purpoſes; but it is not a ju- 
icious practice, for all theſe colours formed of vegetables. 
are very uncertain, with reſpect to their ſtanding, and the. 
native earths, or prepared ochres, properly managed, will 


ing them together, and then. lay out the Dutch pink F 
ce thus made to Dry on boards.“ e OF Raby | | 
Dutch pink is ſometimes prepared in the ſame manner 
with ſtarch and white lead. a | | | c 
The-goodneſs of Dutch pink conſiſts in its being of a 
fall gold coloured yellow, and very bright. It admits of c 
no adulteration but what would appear by the diminution: ( 
of the brightneſs, and therefore the eye can determine. c 
VVV 7 ,- nt 5 w 
Ex clisA PINK is only a lighter and coarſer. kind of | 
Dutch pink; and may be prepared in the ſame manner, ne 
the quantity of chalk being increaſed in proportion, as it: ca 
is intended to be inferior to the Dutch...  —_ ** 


anſwer equally the ſame ends. A 3 

The preparation of the firſt kind of light pink may be, 15 

in the: . manner as that of the Dutch pink, only di- M 

miniſning the proportion of the French berries and tur- Wi lik 

meric to one half. ee e ee 
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„ USED IR PAINTING. 
The other kind of light pink may be prepared in the 
following manner. 5 : 58 178 
% Take of French berries one pound, boil them with a 
« pallon of water for an hour; and, having ſtrained off 
the fluid, add to it two pounds of pearl-aſſies, diſſolved 
«« and purified by filtering through paper. Precipitate 
« with alum diſſolved in water, 15 adding the ſolution 


«gradually, fo long as any ebulition ſhall appear to be 


« raiſed in the mixture. When the ſediment has tho- 


«roughly ſubſided; pour off the water from it, and waſh - 


« it with ſeveral renewed quantities of water, proceeding 
© as has been before directed in the caſe of lake, &c. 
« Drain off the remaining fluid in a filter with a paper 
% covered with a linen cloth; and, laſtly, dry it on boards 
< in ſmall ſquare pieces.” | 
Light om may be likewiſe prepared from fuſtic wood, 
weld, and ſeveral other vegetable ſubſtances, which afford 
copiouſly a yellow tinge. - 821 „ 
The goodneſs of light pink lies principally in its bright- 
neſs and-tranſparency ; and, when deſigned: for the ſhops, 
_ ſhould be taken that it do not fatten in the oil, which 
w 
R. 
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GAMBOGE.: 


;F iF 


GamBoce is a gum brought from the Eaſt-Indies. It 
diſſolves in water to a milky conſiſtence, and is then a 


bright light yellow. It is uſed only in water, but there 


it is of great ſervice, being the principal, or, indeed, al- 
moſt the only yellow commonly employed. 2 8 

Gamboge requires no preparation, but diſſolves imme- 
diately on rubbing it, with the addition of water. f 


The goodneſs of gamboge may be diſtinguiſhed by its 


appearance, while in'the ſtate of a gum, of a deep warm 
bright colour, and the more it approaches to. tranſparency 
the better. & 1 A 2 W We ELL. — 
„ „r MAS Tteor. 
A 1 5 515 l \ | | 2 | * 3 | | fY 
- MasT1cor, is a pigment for painting, (for the wood 
& likewiſe uſed for a White glazing for earthen ware) is 
lake white, or white lead gently calcined, by which it is 


happen if the ſalts. be not thoroughly waſhed out of 
T5 Tb Soom 11 [527 - | 2: 
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changed to-a yellow of lighter or deeper teint, according 
to the degree of calcination. It is not greatly uſed at pre- 
ſent, the colour not being very bright; but as it will ſtand 
perfectly in oil and in water, as well as flake white, or white 
d, it certainly might be uſed for many purpoſes, as it 
works with the pencil better than moſt other -pigments. - 
It may be prepared by putting the flake white, or White 
lead, on an earthen or ſtone dith before a ſtrong: fire, and 
continuing it there till the colour be ſuffieientiy yellow, 
each fide of the plate being put next to the fire. in its turn, 
that the whole of the maſticot may be equally calcined, 
Otherwiſe the matter to be caleined may. be put into a cru- 
eible, and the crucible placed ina moderate hrat in a com- . 
mon fire; care being taken to remove it as ſoon as the 
maſticot appears of a proper colous; whieh mult be diſtin - 
pos by taking 2 part of it Our; for the colour does not 40 
w itſelf properly while the matter is hot. The calci- « 
nation being finiſhed, the parts which are of the teint « 
wanted muſt be picked out from the reſt, and put together. 
For, with the greateſt eare, it is difficult to calcine the 
whole equally; and condequently to avoid rendeting ſome 
parte of a deep yellow:or: orangnmſeee e. tra 
There is no further preparation neceflary for the uſing u 
_ maſticot either in oil or water painting, except the grind- | 
üng kit with the vehicle. | 


TY COMMON ORPIMENT; x 
| Common ORPIMENT..is a foffil body, compoſed of ar: ¶ bro, 
ſenic and ſulphur, with a mixture frequently of lead, and yas 
ſometimes other metals. It was formerly uſed as a yel- WE vat 
low in painting, but at preſent is very ſeldom employed in 
its unrefined ſtate, unleſs to colour the matted bottoms of 
chairs, or other ſuch coarſe work. When puriſied by ſub- 
liming, it becomes the King's yellow, of which we have 
before ſpoken. It is of a pale greeniſh yellow colour, and 
might. be uſeful for ſeveral purpoſes, if its nauſeous ſmell, 
and ſuppoſedly poiſonous quality, did not make the med- 
dling with it diſagreeable, particularly in oil, where its 
bad ſcent is greatly increaſed. The goodneſs of orpiment 
confiſts in the brightneſs and ſtrength of its colour; and 
the warmer, or rather the leſs inclining to green, the bet- 


ter it is for. the purpoſes: of painting. 


% WY 
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' OF GALL STONES. 


GALL STONES are concretions of earthy matter and bile 
formed in the gall bladder, or bile duct of beaſts. It is 
uſed by thoſe, who know the ſecret of its excellence, in 
water 3 with which being rubbed, and treated as gamboge, 


it becomes a deep warm yellow, that for its brightneſs and 


dark ſhade, when not too thin ſpread, as well as holding 
its colour, is very valuable. 


As the gall ſtones are not always to be procured, a fac- 


titious kind may be prepared, which will greatly anſwer 
the fame purpoſe. They may be made in this manner. 
Take a quart of the bile of oxen, as freſh as poſſible; 


put it into a proper pewter veſſel, and ſet it to boil in 


% balneo maria, having added to it a quarter of an ounce 


« of clear gum Arabic ; evaporate the whole to about an 
eighth, and then remove it into a China cup or baſon 


H of proper ſize, and evaporate it to drynels, collecting it 
into a maſs as it becomes of a ſtiff conſiſtence. 

This may be uſed as the gall ſtones; and, being more 
tranſparent, will be found of very great advautage in. 


TERRA DI SIENNA UN BURN T. 


TERRA DI SIENNA, as we have ſaid before, fpeaking 
of it as a red when calcined, is a native-ochrous earth, 
brought from Italy. In its uncalcined ſtate it is a deepiſn 
watm yellow, and but ſlightly tranſparent either in oil or 
water. It is much leſs uſed uncalcined than calcined; 
but, nevertheleſs, as it is a deeper yellow by many degrees 
than any of the other ochres, and of a ſuperior brightneſs, 


it might be uſed with advantage, as it will ſtand equally 


with the beſt. - S | 

When terra di Sienna is uſed uncalcined, it ought to be 
extremely well levigated and waſhed over; otherwiſe it is 
apt to lie heavy in the oil, which is probably the chief 


reaſon why it is fo ſeldom uſed in an uncalcined ſtate, 


though as much wanted for ſome purpoſes as the calcined-* 
Wola: > ne? Cr faggot | | 
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it, and break it to a groſs powder; and, having put it 


* thoroughly ground in this mortar, with water, and af- 
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; 


TURPETH MINERAL. 


TURPETH MINERAL is a preparation of mercury, by Wi pi 
calcining it together with oil of vitriol. It. is- an exceſ- 
five bright true yellow, of a great body Tike vermilion, Ml 9 
and will ſtang equally well 5 that, and it works like- | 
wiſe with oib or water much in the ſame manner. Theſe | 
qualities render it very valuable for many te as it * 
is much brighter than any other yellow uſed in dil, except A 
King's yellow, and is free from the nauſeous ſmell of that An 
pigment as well as cooler. This coolneſs, and its bearing Pe 
to be mixed with Pruſſian blue, from whence a much finer 
green can be produced by it than from the King's yellow be 
without ultramarine, give it, on the whole, greatly the f 
preference. It has not, however, that I know of, been 
uſed in painting by any except thoſe to whom I have re- 
commended it; and who, on trial, have found it to an- 
ſwer to what I have here ſaid of it. EY A 
The turpeth mineral may beſt be prepared in the follow- ſ © * 
ing manner: * e ” 
„Take of pure-quickfilver, and oil of vitriol, each ſix: t 
«© pounds. Put them into a retort, to which, being placed 
4 in the ſand- bath, fit on a receiver, and diſtil them with “ b 
«« a ſtrong fire while any fumes appear to riſe into the re- Wt 
« ceiver, urging it at laſt with as great a heat as the fur: 
4 nace will bear. When the retort is again cold, remove 
6 it out of the ſand-bath ;. and, having broken it, take. 
« the white maſs, which will be found at the bottom of 
in a po mortar, pour. water on it, which will imme- 
« diately convert it to a yellow colour. Let it. then be 


« terwards waſhed with ſeveral ſueceſſive quantities. It 
„ muſt then be thoroughly well levigated on a ſtone, and 
« dried.” „*. ; 

The turpeth mineral may be had from the ſhops of any 
chymiſts or dealers in medicines; but it is not at preſent 
in thoſe of colourmen. As it is now. to be procured, it 
requires. a previous levigation in water before it be uſed, 
being for che moſt part (though faultily) levigated for the 
uſes\ of the medicine only in a very ſlight manner. The 
marks of | goodneſs in the turpeth mineral are the bright. 
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neſs of the colour, and its fulneſs or warmth; for as it 
never inclines more to the red than a true yellow, the leſs 
it verges on the green the better it conſequently is for the 
purpoſes of painting. | 


— 


; 


or THE YELLOW WASH FROM THE FRENCH BERRIES, 


This is a ſolution of the gum of the French berries in 
water. It is uſed as a waſhing colour in water painting; 
and as it may be made of almoſt any degree of deepneis, 
and 1s pretty bright, it is applicable to many material pur- 
poſes, ſince nothing can be made of the gamboge but light 


being more diluted or laid on thicker, will, in conſequence 
je of its tranſparency, give a variety of ſhades. 
The yellow berry waſh may be thus prepared : 


„a gallon of water, with half an ounce of alum ; boil 


„then filter off the fluid 233 paper if it be deſigned 

« for nicer purpoſes, or flannel for more ordinary. Put 
x them again into the boiler, and evaporate the fluid till 
ed the colour appear of the ſtrength deſired; or part may 


e. 5.10.5 proper body.” 


- The 3 of the French berries may, be diſtin- 
ve guiſhed by their appearing large, plump, and 


th Ml ©-be taken out while leſs ſtrong, and the reſt evaporated 


b heavy: and 
ke. if they have theſe qualities, the darker they appear the 
of better; but unleſs they are large and plump, the darkneſs 
it MI may only ariſe from their being gathered before they are 
\e- duly. IE. HB bet: 2 2 | OW” | \ 
af. n ruxMERAIC WASH. . 
It . | 
nd The TURMERIC:WASH is the gum of the turmeric root 
Aiſlolved in water. The. qualities and uſes of it are much 
ny the ſame as the yellow berry waſh, only it is a brighter and 
nt cooler yellow; but, in order to procure a bright tincture, 
it it muſt be diſſolved in ſpirit of wine inſtead of water. In 
d, order ta which the following method may be purſued. 


” 
% L 2 


he Take two, ounces) of proof ſpirit, and add to it one 


ke “ ounce. of water. Being put in a proper phial, add two 
nt. “ drams of turmeric;root in powder. Shake them well 


* 
* . 
LOI. ” us - __ ; = 
— F. 
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1 teints. This colour will ſtand alſo extremely well, and 


„ Take a pound of. the French berries, and put to them 


« them an hour in the pewter veſſel deſcribed, p. 41, and 


rr 


0 —— anche 


for many pur 

ers, yellow draperies, &c. It may be ſuffered to dry in 

ſhells, and will again diſſolve and ſpread kindly with the 
addition of water. - 74 | 


— 
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„ together, and then let them ſtand three or four days, 


f <*.. repeating the : ſhaking as often as convenient, and a 


. firong tineure will be thus obtained.” 


-_— 


OF TINCTURE OF SAFFRON. 


3 8 "T1iNCTURE or SAFFRON is uſed as a yellow waſh with 


water colours. It is made by pouring hot water on the 


_ beſt Engliſh ſaffron in a proper phial or other veſſel, which 
mould be placed for ſome time in a heat next to that 
Which would make the water boil, and the tincture ſhould 


then be filtered from the dregs through a piece of linen 
-cloth. The proportion of the ſaffron to the water mult be 


regulated by the intention of having the colour deeper or 


er. This tincture is a fine warm yellow, and, when 
very ſtrong, makes a very proper ſhade for the gamboye 
or other light yellows that are bright; and it will ſtand 
equally well with any. of the vegetable tinctures. 


3 | 2 EDOART 'WASH» 13 
The 22 WOART was may be prepared by boiling an 
eunce of zedoary root in a quart 5 water, till the pn 
A r ſufficiently tinged to make a ſtain on r of a full 
yellow colour. The fluid muſt then be ftramed through 
linen to free it from dregs. i , 
This waſh will be much ſtronger of colour than can be 
made of turmeric without ſpirit of wine, and it is a cooler 
yellow than ſaffron, though full as bright. It is valuable 
in painting with water colours, as flow- 


cl as IV.—OF GREEN COLOURS. 


644 or ͤ vk Diete. 


ä SE is a ruſt or:corrofion of copper formed 
action · of ſome vegetable acid,. commonly that 


by the 


of the Kin and pulp of grapes remaining aſter they have 


undergone a preſſure for wine. It is broyght-from France 
4 | 
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: | 52D IN PAINTING. | -* Bs 
and Italy hither, and uſed in moſt kinds of painting where 
green is required. Verdigriſe makes a blue green colour 
in paint; but is generally uſed in yellow, which, by a 


proper mixture, renders it a true green. It is bright, 


' when good, but very.ſoon flies when uſed in oil. When 
uſed in water painting, as it is diffolved previouſly in vi- 
negar, which changes is to another ſubſtance, it is however 
rendered more durable... | 3 

It is needleſs to give any proceſs for the making verdi- 
griſe, becauſe It may be purchaſed much cheaper than it 
can be made in 255 uantities, and therefare only the 
proper object of 4 con derable manufacture. Such a ma- 
nufactory is eſtabliſhed lately in this country by Meſſieurs 

— and Maud, who have received two premiums, on 
that account, from the ſociety for the encouragement of 
arts, &c. on the moſt ſatisfaftory proof, a verdi- 

griſe proffuced by them was even ſuperior-to the foreign, 
as well for the purpoſes of painting as any other uſes. 

There is no preparation of it negeflary to the uſing ver- 


dipriſe in oil or varniſh, except a ſufficient levigation; but 


in water painting, as is ſaid before, it muſt be diflolved in 
-vinegar; when in fact it ceaſes to be verdigrife, and is, 
inſtead of a coroſion, a ſalt of copper; the fame with the 


* — 1 
* 


Solution in Vinegar is not, however, the only method 


+ by which verdigriſe may be uſed in 8 for it 
will diffolve in the juice of rue, and produces a fine full 
feen colour equally fit for waſhing with that diſſolved in 


Vine ar, & „„ ; ; AT 
The gaadneſs of yerdigriſe may be diſtinguiſhed by the 


fulnefs of its blue green colour, and inclining rather to- 
ind © eryflatine 


texture than the farm of. a-powder ; to 
vhich muſt be added. * being free from feculencies, and 
ale in a conliderable proportion in boiling water. 


: 
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oy 
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biene. | 
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Dierixzzpo XEXDLORISE: is the falt produced by the 


oF #4 


The cryſtals us formed-are of an 1 -bri ht. green 


colour, and in varniſh, where they Rand perfectly well, 
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turn black with time. 


* ſhoot in the ſame veſſel, or in a glaſs receiver with a 


being repeated, a ſecond quantity of the cryſtals wil 
The diſtilled vinegar produces the moſt beautiful er) 


and will afford very good coloured cryſtals, if care be ta 
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they have a very fine effect. In oil they hold their colout 
well enough to anſwer many purpoſes, where colours ar: 
not required to be greatly durable ; but in paintings of 
conſequence they cannot be depended upon, being apt » 


at os 


The cryſtals of verdigriſe may be prepared in the fol. 


| lowing manner. 


6 Take of the beſt verdigriſe four ounces, and of diſt. 
c“ led vinegar two quarts. The verdigriſe being wel 


ee pounded, let them be put into a circulating veſſel, thu y 


«© may be formed of a matraſs, (which is a round bodied . 
* glaſs with a long ftrait neck) and a Florence flak, , 
e which muſt have its neck inverted into the matraſs, the 1; 
«« thick end being broken off. This circulating veſſel n 
* muſt be placed in a gentle ſand heat, or other wan 

« ſituation, where it muſt continue, being frequently ſha.M-« 
«« ken, till the vinegar has diſſolved as much as it can off . 
e the verdigriſe. Remove the verdigriſe and vinegar « 
«© then into a proper glaſs for decanting the fluid, when ii « 
c« ſhall become clear, from the ſediment ; and when it has 
&« ſtood a due time to ſettle, let it be carefully poured of 
«« and evaporated to about half a pint, which may be bel 
«« done with a ſand-heat, in a glaſs body or cucurbit, hay. 
ing its neck cut off to a wide mouth. It may be ſet to 


e wide neck; and, when the cryſtals are formed, they 
«« muſt be taken out, and carefully dried in the ſhade. 
«© A freſh proportion of vinegar may be added to the 
“ remains of the verdigriſe, and at the ſame time the fi 
% quantity left undiflolved ; and the mothers, or fluid re- 
«« maining after the eryſtals were formed, may be put 
«« into it; by which means, the other parts of the procch 


ſtals of verdigriſe ; but common vinegar is more frequent 
ly uſed by thoſe who prepare them, as it is much cheaper 


ken in the evaporation not to ſuffer any part of it to bun 


to the glaſs; to avid which accident, it is proper that thꝗ 
"veſſel. wherein the evaporation is made ſhould not be ſunk lit 
deep in the ſand; but only ſet upon it; or ſurrounded a li of 
tle above the bottom. VVV 1 


3 
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| The poodneſs of the diſtilled ee may be per- 


ceived by the clearneſs · of the cryſtals, and the bright 
reen colour of them when powdered ; for, being ſaline 


cryſtals, they do not admit of any ſophiſtication, and can 


be only faulty through impurity. 


OF SAP GREEN. 


SA GREEN is the concreted juice of the buckthorn- 
berries expreſſed from them. 8 5 ü 


It is a yellow green, and only uſed in water painting, | 
where it is very uſeful for ſome purpoſes as a waſhing co- 


lour, making a ſtrong and pretty bright ſtain. Sap green 
may be hee» the following manner. SL 

% Take any quantity of buckthorn-berries before they 
« be'ripe, and preſs out the juice in ſuch a preſs as is uſed 


« for making cyder or verjuice, or by any other method. 


* Strain this juice through flannel, and then let it ſtand 


„to ſettle; and, when it has ſtood a proper time, decant. 
off the clearer part of the fluid from the ſediment. Put 
« this | wap into a ſtone or earthen veſlel, and evaporate 


it till it begins to throw of a thick conſiſtence; then 
&« finiſh- the evaporation in Salueo mariæ, collecting the 
«. matter into one maſs as it acquires a proper cogſiſt- 
ne” '- „ e 
The marks of goodneſs in ſap green are the tranſpa- 
rency, brightneſs, and ſtrength of colour it appears to have 
when rubbed on paper. | FEA 
7 * . * 8 | 


PRUSSIAN GREEN. 227 


Pavss fax GREEN is the ſame with the Pruſfian blue, ex- 
cept that, in the preparation, the precipitated ochre of 


the vitriol is ſuffered to remain with the precipitated earth 


of alum and the ' ſulphur of the coal; the addition of the 
{pit of ſalt, by which, in the regular proceſs for the 
Proflian blue, the ochre is re- diſſolved, eing omitted; 
"hence, this ochre being yellow, a green is produced by 


it through the effect of the blue of the ſulphur. The qua- 


'« remove it into the pewter veſſel deſcribed p. 41, and 


 —_ — 


lities of the Pruſſian green are much the ſame with thoſe 


of the blue, except the difference of colour, and that it is 


not fo tranſparent, nor, 1 oa to any I have hither- 
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cure from flying or changing. 


to ſeen, ſo bright; neither can it be ſo well depended upon 
for ſtanding as the Pruſſian blue when rightly prepared, tho? 
it is nearly equal in that point to the common. As the 
8 are ſo much the ſame, the uſes to which the 

ruſſian green may be applied are much the ſame with 
thoſe of the blue, excepting difference of hue; and at one 
time this colour was gaining ground among painters of 


ſome kinds; but jt has ſince then beęn neglected, and at 


22 ſeems almoſt wholly laid aſide, though I am not 
enſible of the reaſon why this pigment might not be of 


| advantage in many kinds of painting, as well as the com- 


mon Pruſſian blue. | 
a The manner of preparing this pigment may be as fol- 
ows. | 
« Proceed in all points as in the proceſs given for the 
& Pruffian blue, till the ſolution of alum and vitriol be 
* mixed with that of the pearl-aſhes and ſulphur of the 
*« coal, and the green precipitation made. Then, inſtead 
ce of adding the ſpirit of ſalt, omit any further mixture, 
“ and go on to waſh the ſediment, which is the Pruſſian 
« green, and afterwards to dry it in the ſame manner as 
4 1s directed for the blue.“ 5 

The goodneſs of the Pruſſian green conſiſts in the deep- 
neſs and brightneſs of the colour, and the more it is of a 
true teint of green, the better it is. 5 


. TERRA VERT E. 


Terra verTe is a native earth, which in all probabili- 
ty is coloured by copper. It is of a blue green colour, 
much of that teint which is called a- green. What we 


have in common here-is.not-very bright, but being ſemi- 


tranſparent in oil, and. of a ſtrong body in water, and 
ſtanding equally well with. the . beit pigments, ut is very 
much adapted to anſwer ſome ng in both kinds of 
of painting, though it is. not ſo generally uſed by thoſe 
to whom it would be ſerviceable as it merits. Mr. d'A- 
coſta ſays in his book of foſlils, that there is a kind which 
is very bright, and. id found in. Hungary; if it could be 
procured here, fit would certainly be a very valuable ac- 
quiſition to oil painting, as the greens we are forced at 
preſent to compound from blue and yellow. are ſeldom ſe- 


1413 
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Terra verte, as brought from abroad, is of a very coarſe 
texture, and requires to be well levigated and waſhed 
over ; but no other preparatioſ is neceſlarily previous to 
its uſe. The only method of diſtinguiſhing its goodneſs 
is by the brightneſs and ſtrength of its colour. 


| CLASS .o ORANGE COLOURS. 


HERE is not any ſimple pigment, prepared com- 
monly, which can properly come into this claſs, the 
effect of orange being produced in practice by the mix- 
ture of red and yellow : but the following preparation 
being of my own invention, and ſerviceable to ſome who 


je WO have already made a conſiderable uſe of it, I thought it 


de WM proper to inſert it for the benefit of others who may want 
ce Micha pigment. | . 


2d | 1 5 
e, 1 of ORANGE LAKE. N 
; 75 / 75 
8 This ORANGE LAKE 1s the tnging part of annatto pre- 
cipitated together with earth of alum. It je a very 
d. bright orange colour, and would work well with either 
f oil or water; but cannot be depended upon, when uſed 
either of thoſe ways, for ſtanding long. It is, hpwever, 
2 very fine colour for varniſh painting, where the fear of 
flying is out of queſtion ; and is alſo of an admirable good 
Jeet for putting under cryſtal for the imitation of the vi- 
1;. Woegar garnet, A which purpoſe it has been ufed with 
ur, Myrcat ſucceſs. - | dE 
we The manner of the preparation of the orange lake may 
ni- be as follows. | 2 | 
ind Take of the beſt annatto four ounces, and of pearl - 
ery ashes dne pound; put them together into a gallon of 


of vater, and boil them half an hour, and then ſtrain the 
ofe . ſolution through paper. Make, in the mean time, a 
A- lution of a pound and a half of alum in another gal- 
ich on of water, and mix it gradually with the ſolution of 
| be the pearl-aſhes and annatto, obſerving to ceaſe any fur- 
ac- ther addition when the fluid becomes colourleſs, and no 


at further ebullition enſues on the commixture. Treat the 


 ſe- MF fediment or precipitated matter then in the ſame man- 
ner as has ben before 1 for other kinds of lake, 
N 2 . v . 
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e only this need not be formed into drops, but may be 
„ dried in ſquare bits, or round lozenges.” | 


met with, it is certainly very valuable (there being ne 
become entirely a different colour, being a broken orange 


other e er than grinding or waſhing over. It may 


ſo purple; and if. it be rendered artificially purple by any 


this eaſy proceſs. 


purple tincture be formed.“ i 


of THE SUBSTANCES 


CLASS VI.—OF PURPLE COLOURS. 


* 


OF THE TRUE INDIAN RED. 


© Te oo, a A 2” mc 0 


IHE TRUE INDIAN RED is a native ochrous earth of: 
purple colour; and before the.cheapneſs. of the facli- 

tious kind occaſioned it to be rejected by the colourmen, 
and conſequently diſuſed by painters, was conſtantly 
brought from the Eaſt- Indies, and ſold in the ſhops. At 
preſent it is very rarely to be found; but when it can be 


other uncompounded purple colour in uſe with oil) as well 
for the force of its effect as for the certainty of its ſtand- 
ing. But the common kind, now fallaciouſly called by its 
name, has been, by degrees, frem accommodating it to the 
purpoſes of houſe- painters, made to vary from it, till it is 


inſtead of a purple. 


\ 


The true Indian red, when it can be procured, needs no 


eaſily be diſtinguiſhed from any factitious kind by its be- 
ing more bright than any other ochre which can be made 


addition, the fire will ſoon betray it, into which the genu- 
ine may; be put without any hazard. of change. 1 


* 


r ARCHAL, OR ORCHAL. * | 


% 


'ARCHAL is a purple tincture procured from a kind of 
moſs, bearing the ſame name, by ſolution in ſpirit of urine 
diſtilled with lime, It may be made in ſmall quantities 
by thoſe who cannot procure it of the manufacturers by 


& Taken an ounce of the archal weed or moſs, as it i- 
4 ſold at the dry ſalters, and having bruiſed it well, put 
«« it into a glaſs phial with half a pint of weak ſpirit 0 
«« ſal ammoniacus diſtilled with — Stop the phial 
c cloſe, and leave the archal to infuſe till a Tons bluih 


[ 


be 


putple colour almoſt any 


. USED IN'PAINTING. - ME 
ſt is an extreme bright purple fluid, and would be a 
beautiful waſh if it could be depended upon; but it is apt 
to dry to a reddrſh brown colour, and therefore at preſent 
much diſuſed in painting, though it had formerly a place 
in the common ſet of water colours. It is uſed in great 
quantities for ſome purpoſes of dying, and prepared by 
people who make it their buſineſs, and may be had cheap 
of them, or the dry-ſalters; but it is ſcarcely worth the 
trouble of procuring for the ends of painting. | 


OF THE LOGWOOD WASH..- 


Loewoop is brought from America, and affords a 
ſtong purple tincture in Ser, which will {tain of a bluiſh 
ody whatever capable of re- 
caving ſuch a tinge. It is uſed frequently in miniature 
painting. to make a purple waſh, which is varied to a 
more red or blue colour by the addition or omiſſion of 
Brafil wood. This waſh may be prepared in the follow- 
Take an ounce of ground logwood, and boil it in a 
«pint of water till one half of the fluid be waſted. Strain 
it then through flannel while of a boiling heat, and 
add to it, when ſtrained, about ten grains of pearl- 
©alhes, or about the bulk of a ſmall French bean. If 
it be deſired to be a more red purple, about half an 
*-ounce of Braſil wood may be added to the logwood, or 
in proportion as the colour wanted may require; and 
in this caſe the pearl aſhes muſt be uſed very ſparingly, 
or not added at all, unleſs the tincture appear too red.“ 


— 


cx Ass PII.—OF BROWN COLOURS, 


* or BROWN PINK. 


JIROWN rin is the tinging part of ſome vegetable 
of a yellow or orange colour, precipitated upon the 

earth of alum, cuttle-fiſh- bone, or ſome ſach-like calcari- 

bus ſubſtance. It is, when good, a concentrate yellow, 

ich, as a pigment, is traniparent in oil, gives the effect 

of 2.dark colour, and ſerves for deep ſhades. . It is ſome- 

imes prepared of a Bun and ſometimes of a cooler 
i | | | | 
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| | 3 teint ; and as each ſort ſuits the purpoſes of particular 

| kinds of painters, each kind is preferred by ſome, ac: 
cording to their wants. Brown pink would be of great 
value in painting, if it could be depended upon with re. 
gard to its ſtanding ; and it was formerly, when all the 
colours of this kind were more honeſtly and judiciouſy 
prepared, in almoſt general uſe in this part of the world. 
But at preſent it is difficult to find any that does not fly, 

„ or has not ſome other bad quality, particularly that of 

1 f . fattening to an exceſſive degree; and therefore it is much 
| diſuſed, and will probably, in a ſhort time, be entirely ex. 


P ͤ ˙ a es es ee. A * — — 
— 


ploded from practice. | 
7 | There are many methods of preparing brown pink, 2 
4 | 11 there are a 33 variety of veg@ables which afford a yel. 
1 . low tinge very copiouſly, and which, treated in the ſame 
f manner as is practiſed for making lakes, will afford ſuch 
| a pigment ; but the moſt common, and one of the belt 
=! methods, is as follows. TR Wn hes 8 
oF | [ | a «© Take of the French berries one pound, of fuſtic wood 
i 


« in chips half a pound, and of pearl-aſhes one pound, 
e Boll them in the tin boiler, with a gallon and a half o 


ane, ee 


1 water, for an hour, and then ſtrain off the*tinQure 
r through flannel while the fluid is boiling hot. Having 
„ b prepared in the mean time a ſolution of a pound and; 
1 « half of alum, put it eee e the tincture ſo long 
1 | i < as an ebullition ſhall appear. Proceed then to waſh the 
Wil i} : «« ſediment as in the manner directed for the lakes; andi 1 
Wi | being brought by filtering through paper with a linen et 
Wii |} _<« cloth to a proper conſiſtence, dry it on boards in ſquare. ? 
. o „ | 1 
it Brown pink may be made of the cuttle-fiſh bone dil © 
1 ſolved in aqua fortis, in the manner deſcribed, p. 63, fo ks 
Wn. i] lake; and in that caſe the precipitation.may be made with l 
14 this ſolution inſtead of the ſolution of alam, by adding i *. 
1 to the tincture ſo long as it appears to, make any ebullitio 15 
Wo jd on the mixture. The ſolutions of the alum and cutte *2 
1 fſiſh bones may be otherwiſe mixt together, and uſed fo 4 
1; the ſame end, which will be found much better than thay. 10 
thi of the cuttle-fiſh bone alone. For though the commongih -** 
1 10 opinion is, that lake or brown pink will ſtand better, 18 
TE when the baſis is cuttle-fiſh bone, than when it is earth ol 4 
Cl. 70 alum, yet the earth of alum is neceſſary for attracting a 
Wl $ bearing down with it the tinging matter; which, eipei © 
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pink in oil. 
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ally that of the French berries, is apt to remain diſſolved 
in the fluid, and to be carried off with it in waſhing the 
brown pink. .  _ . | 

Brown pink is alſo made without the uſe of ſalts in the 
following manner | 
Take two pounds of the berries, and boil them in a 
« gallon of water for two hours, and then ſtrain of the 
* tincture carefully through flannel. Prepare in the mean 
time a pound and a half of cuttle-fiſh-bone, by ſeparat- 


ing the ſoft inner part which is capable of being re- 
«duced to powder, from the hard exterior part, that 


« muſt be thrown. away, and levigating it well with water 


| © ona marble; Add then the cuttle-tiſh bone to the tinc- 


ture, and evaporate them in balneo marie till the mat- 
c ter becomes of a ſtiff confiſtence ; when the whole being 


well mixt by grinding, it may be laid on boards to 


60 3, 
dry.” | | 

The goodneſs of brown pink muſt be judged by its 
tranſparency and f6rce, of colour when mixed-with oil; 
but its qualities of ſtanding well, and not fattening in oil, 


OF BIST RE. 


Bis rRE is the burnt oil extracted from the ſoot of wood. 


It is a brown tranſparent colour, having much the ſame 
effect in water painting, where alone it is uſed, as brown 


in water colours, and much valued by thoſe who know 
and can procure it, yet it is not in general uſe here, on ac- 
count, I imagine, of its being not eaſily had of a perfect 
kind ; for I have never heard of any that was good, except 


what has been brought from France. Perhaps the princi- 


pal reaſon for this is, that dry beech wood affords the beſt 
ſoot for making it; and it is not eaſy to procure ſuch here 
without mixture of the ſoot of green wood, or other com- 
buſtibles that deprave it for this purpoſe ; or, it is poſſible, 
that they who have pretended to prepare it have been 
ignorant of the proper means, there not being any recipe 


or directions in books that treat of theſe matters, from 


whence they could learn them. 
$4) * " 1 \ : E 4 


which are both defects that frequently attend it, can only 
| be aſcertained by trial and experience. | | 


hough this colour is extremely ſerviceable. 


— — — — 
Ar — ng 
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followin 


« Take any quantity of ſoot of dry wood, but let it be 
of beech wherever. that can be procured; put it into 
<< -water in the proportion of two pounds to a, gallon, and 
_ © boil them half an hour. Then, after the fluid has flood 
_** ſome little time to ſettle, but while yet hot, pour of 
«« theclearer part from the earthy ſediment at the bottom; 

| rm another earthy ſedi. 
«« ment, repeat the * method; but this ſhould be done 
«« only while the fluid remains hot. Evaporate then the 
«« fluid to dryneſs, and what remains will b 
“if the ſoot was of a proper kind.“ 
of biſtre may be percei 
and tranſparency when moiſtened with 


4 and if on ſtandin 


The goodnef: 
deep brown colour, 


water. 


1 


BROWN OCHRE is a foſſil earch che ſame with the other 
ochres, except with regard to purity and the teint of itz 
colour, which depends on calcination, either by ſubterra- 
It is of a warm brown or foul 
orange colour; and, as it can be abſolutely depended upon 
for ſtand:2*, it is valued by ſome in nicer kinds of paint- 
{ uſed, being of very low price, for coarſer 


nean fires or artificially. 


ing, but mo 


_ purpoſes. 


Wher b 


of the 


* 
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Biſtre may, however, be prepared with greateaſcin the 


longer it 


or BROWN OCHRE, 


rown ochre is uſed for more delicate kinds of 
painting, it ought to be well levigated after it comes out 
Ea of the colourmen, if h 

ſtate in wllich it is commonly ſold. But whoever would 
have it in the moſt perfect condition, muſt waſh it over, 
which treatment ſhould indeed b 


ments of an earthy texture. 


O 


"CoLocn EaRTH is a ſoſſil ſubſtance. - It is of a 
_ blackiſh brown. colour, a little inclining towards purple. 
The principle uſe of it in painting is as a water colour, 
and its greateſt effect is in the fore-grounds of pictures, 
where great force is required, It is not, however, at pre- 
| ſent much uſed even as a water colour, and 


| COLOGN, OR COLLEN'S BARTH. | 


e good biſtre, 


ved by its warm 


ad of them in a grols 


e beſtowed on all pig- 


more rarely in 


— — 
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the oil, as there the ſame teint can be eaſily formed of blue, 
black, and any of the ochrous reds, which are pigments 

be abſolutely ſafe with reſpect to ſtanding. 

nto- The goodneſs of Cologn earth muſt be judged of by the 

nd IM firength of the colour, and the ſuitableneſs of the teint to 


od the purpoſes for which it is uſed. It requires no other 1 | 
of Ml preparation than to be ground perfectly fine with water. | 4 
wy L 8 | h p 0 
di- TERRA JAPONICA, OR JAPAN EARTH. | .% 
the TzaxA JaPONICA is a gummous ſubſtance extracted Ry 44 
re, from ſome kind of vegetable. It diſſolves to a great de- 1 \ | 


gree in water, and is of a full brown colour, a little in- 
rm Lüning to red. It is ſometimes uſed in water painting; 
ich and as it is there a waſhing colour, may have a very good 

effet in many caſes. In oil, its gummy texture renders 

its uſe improper, as it does not admit of its mixing kindly 

with that vehicle. fy > 

The goodneſs of terra Faponica may be diſtinguiſhed by 

her the clearneſs of its colour, and its appearing free from 
its leterogeneous matter or impurities. | 


a- It requires no preparation, but it is diſſolved ih water, 
foul and freed from any feculencies.. 1 

ey r or UMBRE.”- 

rler 3 2 va . 

: UnBRE is an ochrous earth of a brown colour. It was 


; of {Mivrmerly uſed in moſt kinds of painting, but is at preſent 


out MiegleRed, except by ſome in water colours. It is valu- 
ros able on account of its property of ſtanding well, which it 
uid Was in common with moſt other native. earths, and. it is 


hppoſed to have a more drying quality than other ochres, 
Which has occaſioned it to be much uſed in the making 
ing, ouls, the japanners' gold ſize, and the black oil 
The umbre is frequently burnt previous to its being 
led, which renders it more eaſy to be levigated; but it | 
ark ies it at the ſame time a redder hue. Whether it be uſed — 
ua burnt or unburnt ſtate, it is neceſlary, however, to g 
aſh it over when it is uſed in miniature painting, or for | 
uy nicer purpoſes, and that is all the preparation it re- 5 
res, ; "= f ; 3 7 5 ; 4 ; 
3 | e 
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| OF ASPHALTUM. | | 

ASPHALTUM is a bituminous matter of a conſiſtence 
like tar, found in the earth in ſome parts of Aſia, and pro- 
bably elſewhere. It has a warm brown colour, and re- 
taining in ſome degree its tranſparency when dry, it an- 
ſwers the end of brown. pink. in oil painting, with the ad. 
ditional advantage of being ſecure | $24 flying. It is not 
in general uſe, nor probably eaſily to be procured pure; 
but it is certainly uſeful, when to be obtained good. The 
only objection I have ever heard to it is, that it turns 
ſometimes blackiſh ; but I never ſaw an inſtance of thai, 
though I have known it uſed by ſeveral ; and believe that 
appearance is not owing to any change in its colour, but 
to that denſity of its ſubſtance which. it contracts in dry- 
ing, and which ſhould be allowed for in the application 
of it. | 5 | | | 5 
There is no preparation neceſſary to aſphaltum previ- 
ous to its uſe, but it ought to be carefully. preſerved in a 
proper phial with a wide neck, otherwiſe it is ſubject to 
dry, and become too thick for the purpoſes of painting. 

Aſphaltum is very liable to be adulterated by the mix. 
ture of turpentine, pitch, and other cheap ſubſtances of a 
balſamic conſiſtenee, with it; and it is not eaſy to diſtin- 
guiſh the fraud, but by the appearance. When the af- 
phaltum is good, it ought to be perfectly tranſparent, but 
cf a warm deep brown colour. | 240 
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OF THE SPANISH JUICE, OR THE Bxraacr or 
5 - LIQUORICE. : 


The Syan158, JUICE is the ſucculent part of the liquo- 
rice-root, extracted by decoction in water, and then ſtrain- 
ed off from the woody or undiſſolvable part of the root, 
and evaporated to dryneſs. It is ſometimes prepared in 
this country, but moſtly brought from abroad and is nov 
much uſed as a brown colour in miniature painting, fron 
its requiring no trouble to procure it, or render it fit fo 
immediate uſe, and from the ſcarcity of good biſtre. The 
latter, nevertheleſs, when it is to be had, is greatly pre 
ſerable to the Spaniſh juice, as well on account of th 

clearneſs of its colour, as from its being free from thi 
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. 
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eilcid or ſticky quality which. attends the other on the 


leaſt moiſture. 
pro- n CLASS VIH. -OFVHITE COLOURS. 
d re ; 785 S 0K rae | 
t an- . OF WHITE FLAKE, 


s not HIT E rTAkx is lead corroded by means of the 
pure; VV prefling of the grape, and conſequently, in fact, a 
Tue ceruſe prepared by the acid of grapes. It is brought here 
turn: from Italy, and far ſurpaſſes, both with regard to the pu- 
tha, MI rity of its whiteneſs, and the certainty of its ſtanding, all 
that I the ceruſe or white lead made here in common. It is uſed 
„but in oil and varniſh painting for all purpoſes where a very 
dry. fl. clean white is required; but no kind of ceruſe ought to be 
ation uſed in water colours for paintings that are intended to 
| endure time, as it will generally turn black, and appear 
at length as if the lead itſelf had been uſed inſtead of any 
mn ooo ooo EE. 2 
White flake is uſually. had of the colourmen in a pre- 
pared ſtate, under the name of flake white, being levigated 
and mixed up with ſtarch, and moſt frequently with white 
lead, or much worſe g nee Whoever, therefore, 


cure the white flake in lump as it is brought over, and le- 


neceſſary, in order to the making it work more freely, 


| — they ſhall find on trial moſt ſuitable to their pur- 


© whiteneſs, which muſt be diſtinguiſhed by comparing it 
dered of due fineneſs ; but where it is ſuſpected to be 
| adulterated. with any other mixture than that of white 
lead, the, ſophiſtication and proportion of the ſpurious 
matter may be aſcertained by the ſame means as are be- 
| low adviſed to be uſed for the examination of white lead, 


NT or WHITE LEAD. 3 
Wirz LEAD, or CERUSE, is the corroſion or ruſt of 
lead. formed by means of vinegar. | 
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would bei certain of uſing this pigment pure, ſhould pro- 
vigate- it themſelves, waſhing it over alſo; and, if it be 


they may grind it up afterwards with ſtarch in the pro. 


The teſt of goodneſs in white flake is the degree of 


with L of any other parcel, after it has been ren- 
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"1 It is made in our own country, and is much cheaper 
18 | than white flake, but inferior in whiteneſs, and the other 
2 SW qualities which render this pigment advantageous in paint. 
| | ing. It is, however, the white employed for all common 
purpoſes in oil painting, and alſo the body or ſolid baſis 
| of the paint in many mixt colours, where the teint is of a 
1 lighter nature, or the coloured pigments will bear diluting 
. with white. n N 
| It is made by dipping or bruſhing plates of lead in vi- 


| 
| | 
Wi if negar, or any other cheap acid, and putting them in a cel- 
11 lar or any cool damp place; but as this is carried on as a 
r large manufacture by thoſe who are concerned in it, and 
+ who can rey afford it at a much lower rate thah 
| any can prepare it for their own uſe, it is unneceſſary to 
| * enterſon a further detail with reſpect to the manner. 
I |} There is no previous preparation neceſſary in the caſe 
bu of white lead to its uſe, except waſhing over where it is 
„ intended for more delicate purpoſes; but then indeed it is 
* | always beſt to ſubſtitute the flake white. | 
1 | Notwithſtanding the low price of white lead, yet, being 
| conſumed in great quantities, it is for the moit part adul- 
1 terated by the manufacturers of, or wholeſale dealers in 
| | it. The common ſophiſtication is with chalk or powdered 
5 talc, as being the cheapeſt ingredients with which it can 
16 be mixt without changing too much its appearance. This 
a in a leſſer degree is of no great moment, as they only di- 
Wl miniſh the quantity of body or covering matter in the paint; 
us || but when in a greater proportion, they not only produce 
a great loſs, by rendering a larger quantity neceſſary to 
do the ſame work, but deprave the*paint highly with re- 
$31 es ſpe& to its other qualities. 
Wa; © The adulteration of white lead may be moſt eaſily exa- 
| mined by comparing a piete of any that is ſuſpe&ed with 
B another piece, known to be pure, of equal bulk, and the 
i | difference of weight will ſhew the fraud where the hetero- 
Wo geneous matter is in great proportion, as it will neceſſarily 
Ki 5 2 of a murh lighter nature than lead. But where the 
', quantity of the aalen R matter is leſs, or the 3 
— 4 tion of it would be more exactly known, the fo 
.119 _ . method ſhov!d be ue. 
ws er Take an ounce of the white lead ſuſpected, aud mix 
«« it well with about half an ounce of pearl-aſhes, or of 
» any fixt alkaline ſalt, and about a quarter of an ounce 


lowing, 
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« of charcoal-duſt, and, having put them into a crucible» 


giye them a ſtrong heat. The lead will by this means 


(6 

# be reduced to its metallic ſtate, and, being. weighed, 
« will ſkew by what it may fall ſhort of the weight of an 
© ounce, the proportion of the adulteration, about a tenth 
« part being allowed for the corroding acid which formed 
« part of the white lead.“ * 


- OF CALCINED, OR BURNT HARTSHORN. 


' CALCINED HARTSHORN is the earth which makes the 
bafis of horn, or indeed all other animal ſubſtances, ren- 


ered pure by the action of fire, which ſeparate from it all 


line and ſulphureous ſubſtances. It is of the firſt degree 


of whiteneſs, and not ſubject to be changed by the air or 


time, and is, on account of theſe qualities, almoft the on- 
ly white now uſed in water painting for nicer purpoſes, 
white lead or flake, from the objection before mentioned 


nith reſpect to their turning black, being greatly diſuſed - 


by the more experienced painters. 1 

It is not neceſſary that this earth ſhould be produced 
from the horn of ſtags, or any other horn, for indeed any 
other animal ſubſtance of the more ſolid kind, will equally 
yell produce it, The common manner of preparation of 
this matter is, to calcine, in an open furnace, the coal of 
the horn remaining after the diſtillation of the ſpirit of 
lartnorn. But what is ſold for calcined hartſhorn at pre- 
ſent is more frequently the earth of bones, and if there be 
no further ſophiſtication practiſed, this ſubſtitution. is. not 
in the leaſt detrimental. It is, however, I am afraid, too 
uſual to mix chalk or lime with the animal earth, which 


pigments, and fruſtrate often the labour of the painter, 
vithout his being able to gueſs at the cauſe of his miſcar- 
= / hoever is deſirous to prevent this inconvenience, 
and to have the burnt hartſhorn perfectly pure, may pre- 
pare it eaſily themſelves in the following manner. t 

Take horn or bones, and burn them in any common 
* fire till they become a coal, or are calcined to ſome de- 


* gree of whiteneſs. Then, having freed them carefully 
from any other coal or filth,. reduce them to a groſs 


„powder, and put them upon a veſſel made in form of a 


= 


4 * 
2 . 


* 
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by their alkaline power change the colour of the vegetable 
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common earthen diſh of ground crucibles and Stur- 
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« bridge clay well dried, and procure this to be placed 
ce ina ee a or potter's furnace, durin 
cc the time they keep their pipes or pots in the fire. The 
i « earth of the horn or bones being thus thoroughly cal. 
Wii; | c 'cined, it muſt be very well levigated with water, and 
1 « it will be yet further improved by being carefully wah. 
| ce ed over.“ 1 0 | „ RN 
| The perfection of calcined hartſhorn lies in its white. 
neſs and fineneſs, which may be diſtinguiſhed by the fight 
and touch, and in purity alſo, which is not ſo eafily diſco. 
vered. It may be known, nevertheleſs, by the pouring 


Wi; dil of vitriol upon any ſuſpected quantity, which will not 
{ \ ; . „ * - * ..- 2 

1 | | roms any ebullition with pure calcined horn or bones; 
Ss |] ut will immediately excite an apparent fermentation with 
4 || 1-2 lime or chalk, the common matter with. which they are 
SUS adulterated, if any be mixt with them. | 

| | | 

| 


; OF PEARL. WHITE. | 

PEARL WHITE is the powder of pearls, or the fine 

arts of oyſter-ſhells ; but I ſuppoſe the former has rare. 

y been uſed, on account of the dearneſs of the pearl 

ws which are, moreover, not in the leaſt better for this pur 

HY : poſe than the oyſter-ſnells properly managed. 
„ el W. wm 

This white is uſed in miniature paintings, and agree 

HEE much. better with the vegetable colours than flake, white 

bd | "| SI lead, or Troy white. 9 f 
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The method of preparing the pearl white is to take the 


1 oyſters as they are found on the ſea- coaſt calcined by the 
1 | ſiun, or other wiſe to dry freſh ones by the fire till they wi 


powder eaſily, avoiding, however, carefully fuch heat a 


r | may in the leaſt burn them, or change their colour; theſi 
ſeceape off from theſe ſhells all outward or other parts thai - 
1 | = not be of the moſt perfect whiteneſs, and levigate then 
1 well with water on the ſtone, and waſh the powder ove , 
KY _ © till thoroughly fine. e 3 
or TROY WHITE, OR SPANISH WHITE. b 

The TROY WHITE, or 8PANISH WHITE, is Chalk nevi | 

tralized by the addition of water in which alum is dif ; 

ſolved, and afterwards waſhed over, GAS f 


by 


{ 


wot 


| f USED IN PAINTING, | 111 
laced It is uſed by ſome in water colours as a white, and may 
uring be thus prepared: i : | 

The e Take a pound of chalk and ſoak it well in water. 
y cal. « Then waſh over all the fine part, and, having poured 


and = off the firſt water, add another quantity, in which two 


waſh-W « ounces of alum is diſſolved. Let them ſtand for a day 


« or two, ſtirring the chalk once in ſix or eight hours. 
bite. „ Waſh then the chalk again over, till it be rendered 
Pity 24 "oa fine, and pour off as much of the water as can 


diſco- 4 be ſeparated from the chalk by that means, taking off 
ringe « the remainder of the diſſolved alum by ſeveral renewed 
I not quantities of freſh water. After the laſt water is pour- 
ones; « ed off, put the chalk into one of the colander filters, 


1 with 
ey are 


4 with a linen cloth over the paper, and when the moiſ- 
e ture has been-ſufficiently drained off from it, lay it out 
« in lumps to dry on a proper board.” Le 


14 1 
5 OF EGG-SHELL WHITE. 


= 5 Eoc-s HELL WHITE is uſed by ſome in water colours, 
A and preferred to flake, or the Troy white. It may be 


s pur us prepared: 3 17 
Pu ee Take egg-ſhells and peel off the inner ſcins. Then 
« levigate the ſhell to a proper fineneſs, and waſh over 
“ the powder.“ i | | 


4 


agret 
white 


CLASS IX.—OF BLACK COLOURS. 
OF LAMP $60. 


T AMP BLACK is the ſoot of oil collected as it is form- 
Led by burning. It is a browniſh black; but, never- 
theleſs, being of a good texture for mixing either with 
oil or water, and drying well with oil, it is the principal 


notwithſtanding ivory black far ſurpaſſes this in colour, 


be obtained has occaſioned it to be greatly rejeted. _ 
The lamp black is made by burning oil in a number of 
large lamps in a confined place, from whence no part of 
the fume can, eſcape, and where the ſoot formed by theſe 


room, may be ſwept together and collected, and this being 


< 


* 
— 


black at preſent uſed in all nicer kinds of painting; for 


the 8 and adulterate preparation of all that is now to 


fames, being collected againſt the top and ſides of the 


— 
— > 
— — — 2 4 — : 


eld are all heavier in a conſiderable proportion. 


ful of any in every kind of painting, but that it is apt to 


managed, (particularly in water and varniſh) thoſe who 


4 oil; Put them into a veſſel which will bear the fire, 


11. roughly well levigated on the ſtone with water; or it 
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preparation. 


excluded. It is, when pure, and genuinely prepared from 


inferior, with r 


s them in hot linſeed oil, or if filings are to be more ea- 


t which ſhould be dried, and the cracks repaired before 


t be placed ina tobaccopipe-maker's or potter's furnace, 


— 


put into ſmall barrels is ſold for uſe without any other 


Ihe goodneſs of lamp black lies in the fulneſs of the 
colour, and the being free from duſt or other impurities, 
The lightneſs of the ſubſtance furniſhes the means of dif. 
covering any adulteration, if to a great degree, as the 
bodies with which lamp black is ſabje& to be ſophiſticat. 


00 FOB, | 
1 or IVORY BLACK. 


Ivory BLACK; is the coal of ivory or. bone formed by 
1 — them a great heat, all acceſs of air to them being 


the ivory, a full clear black, and would be the moſt uſe. 


dry ſomewhat too ſlowly in oil. At preſent, nevertheleſs, 
it is prepared only by thoſe who manufacture it from bones 
in very large quantities for coarſe uſes, .and ſell it at an 
extreme low price. It is therefore ſo groſsly levigated, 
being ground only in hand or horſe-mills, and ſo adulter- 
ed moreover with charcoal-duſt, which renders it of a blue Noe 
caſt, that it is wholly exploded from all more delicate 
purpoſe, and lamp black uſed in the place of it, though 
| rd to the purity and clearneſs of the 
black colour, to this when good. FT 

As the ivory black, notwithſtanding, has its merit in 
moſt kinds of painting, when its preparation is properly 


deſire t ry it may prepare it themſelves in perfection 
by the foll Wa RT ß 

"« Take plates chips, or ſhavings of ivory, and ſoak 
6 fily procured, they may be uſed moiſtened with the hot 
« covering them with a ſort of lid made of clay and ſand, 
«« the veſſel be put into the fire. Procure this veſſel to 
* or any other ſuch: fire, and let it remain there during one 
« of their heats. When it ſhall be taken out, the ivory 
«© will be burnt properly, and muſt be afterwards tho- 


4 
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« ſhould indeed, to have it perfectly good, be alſo waſhed 


« over.” , 


Thoſe who have a calcining furnace, ſuch as is deſcrib- 
ed p. 39, may very commodiouſly burn the ivory in it, 
and the fire need not be continued longer than while. the 
fumes that ariſe from the veſſel containing the ivory appear 
to flame. This operation may likewiſe be performed in 
the ſubliming furnace, deſcribed p. 35, by putting the 


ory in a retort caated with the fire-lute, and fixing the 
retort as is directed, p. 45, for the ſublimers ; and a pro- 


per receiver being fitted to the retort, the fumes will be 


detained in it, and the ſmell prevented from being in the 


aſt troubleſome; the fire muſt in this caſe be continued 
while any groſs fumes come over, | | 


The n of ivory black may be perceived by its 


full black colour, not inclinifig too much to blue, and by 


is fineneſs as a powder. 


| 2 


OF BLUE BLAck. 


| BLUE BLACK is the coal of ſome kind of wood, or other 


regetable matter, burnt in. a cloſe heat where the air can 
tave no acceſs. The beſt kind is ſaid to be made of vine- 
talks and tendrils ; but there are doubtleſs many other 


kinds of vegetable ſubſtances from which it may be equally 


vell prepared. It is, when good, a fine bluiſh black colour, 
uſeful in moſt kinds of paintings for many purpoſes ; but 
b rarely to be had at preſent well prepared, and therefore 
aueh neglected in moit nicer caſes _ 8 
Thoſe who deſire to have blue black perfectly good, 
may prepare it in the manner above directed for the ivory 
ack, from the vine-ſtalks or tendrils, or any other twigs 


of wood of an acid taſte or tough texture, but the ſoaking = 


i oil, preſcribed for the ivory, muſt be here omitted. 
The goodneſs of the blue black conſiſts in the cleanneſs 


nd blue caſt of its black colour, and the perfectneſs of its 


0 


levigation, which ſhould be managed as directed for the 
XV 


7 


or INDIAN AN kE. 


\ 


Indian Ins is a black pigment brought hither from 


| ir | , which, on being rubbed with water, diſſolves and 


9 


* 
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forms a ſubſtance reſembling ink, but of a conſiſtence ex. 
tremely well adapted to the working with a pencil. On 
this account, it.is not only much uſed as a black colour in 
miniature painting, but is the black now generally made 
uſe of for all ſmaller drawings in chiaro ob/curo, or where 
the effect is to be produced from light and fhade only, 
The preparation of Indian ink, as well as of the other 
compoſitions uſed by the. Chineſe as paints, is not hitherty 
revealed on any good authority; but it appears clearly 
from experiments to be the coal of iſh bones, or ſome 
other animal or vegetable ſubſtance, mixed with iſinglaſ 
fize, or other ſize, and, moſt probably, . honey or ſugar. 
candy to prevent its cracking. A. ſubſtance, therefore, 
much of the ſame nature, and applicable to the ſame pur. 
poſes, may he formed in the following manner: 
Take of ifinglaſs fix ounces, reduce it to a ſize, by 
“ diſſolving it over the fire in double its weight of water, 
% Take then of Spaniſh liquorice one ounce, and diflolve 
“it alſo. in double its weight of water, and grind up with 
_« it an-ounce of ivory blaek, prepared as: above directe 
5 in p. 112. Add this mixture to the ſize while hot, andi , 
76 ſtir the whole together till all the ingredients be th 


roughly incorporated; then evaporate away the water 4 
„in balneo marie, and caſt the remaining compoſitiop in , 
eo. 5 leaded moulds greaſed, or make it up in any oth. 4 
„ ORC OY LIE | | 

The colour of this compoſition - will be equally goo 8 

with that of the Indian ink; the ifinglaſs ſize, mixt vit be 
the colours, works with the pencil equally well with u cn 
Indian ink; and the Spaniſh liquorice will both render i in 
eaſily diſſolvable on the rubbing with water, to which t oe 

iünglaſs alone is ſomewhat reluctant, and alſo prevent ii 
cracking and peeling off from the ground on which it f 6; 
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* Of the Vehicles, Dryers, and other Subſtances 
other uſed in Painting, for the laying on and 
bees binding the Colours. „NN 
early FF | 
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Hon SECT. I. 
Of the Vehicles, Dryers, &c. in general. 


IME qualities neceſſary in all vehicles (except in the 
Jt caſe of crayons and enamel painting) are, that they 
ſhould be of a proper degree of fluidity to ſpread the co- 
lour, that they ſhould be of ſuch a nature, with reſpect 
to their attractive diſpoſition, as fits them to combine well 
with the coloured pigments,—that they ſhould become 
dry within a due time,—and that they ſhould'be capable 

of leaving a proper tenacious body, when they are become 
dry, as well to bind the colours to the ground, as to make 
them adhere to each other where more than one kind is 


£00088 uſed.. But the combination of all theſe neceſſary qualities 
* being to be found in no one ſubſtance, (except oil in ſome 
4 , 


caſes) compoſitions have been formed to ſuit the ſeveral 


der i intentions in a manner accommadated to each particular 
ch ti occaſion. | „ 


nt 1 


1 The 33 vehicles hitherto uſed are oils,—water,— - 
wit i 


ſpirit of wine, —and turpentine. But, as water and ſpirit 
of wine alone, want the proper unctuous conſiſtence for 
ſpreading the colours, and dry away totally, without leav- 
ing any glutinous ſubſtance to bind and fix ſuch of the pig- 
ments as are of an earthy or incohering texture, gums,— 
lize,—ſugar, and other ſuch viſcid ſubſtances have been 
ſuperadded to ſupply the defects, and render them of due 
conſiſtence and body. 3 1 + 

Though oils, ſimply uſed, are a perfect vehicle of co- 
lours in ſome caſes, yet in many others, having been found 
to dry too lowly, means have been ſought after, by the 
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another kind of ſubſtances intœthe materia pictoria. Theſe 


being thence rendered capable, on its commixture with 


other toils, to cauſe them to dry faſter, is called drying oil, 
and frequently uſed in the ſame intention as other dryers, 
As water in its fimple: ſtate. is for the moſt part inca- 
pable of being a vehicle to colours, they being in general 
of an earthy or incohering texture, it is neceſſary to give WW 
it a more viſcid couſiſtence, and to join to it a body which W* 


will dry with ſuch a tenacity as may bind the colours. 


water, as gamboge, the juice of the buckthorn berries, or 
the French yellow. berries, and ſuch others, further ad. 


The moſt uſual addition where water is uſed: in nicer 


addition of freſh water at any time, thoug the quantity | 


tion ready for uſe in ſhells, or other proper veſſels, to any 


addition of other bodies, to.:alter. this: quality in ſuch as: 
may be defeCtive in it, which has conſequently introduced 


ſubſtances, from their being employed in the intention of 
remedying this fault in the oils of not drying ſufficientiy 
faſt, are called DRY ERS. Theſe are either ingredient 
of a different nature added to the oils, without any pre- 
paration of them; or part of the oils themſelves, into 
which this quality has been introduced by the operation of 
heat, either in their ſimple ſtate; or with the addition of 
the other drying ingredients. The oil, thus changed, 


— — -., N a 


There is, however, one exception to this, which is the 
kind of painting, called painting in fre/to. In the per- 
forming of which, the colours are uſed in water without 
Where water requires to be inſpiſſated, it is done by 
adding gums, ſize, ſugar, or ſuch other bodies as to tend to 
inf] viſits and impart to the water a more clammy and thick. 
conſiſtence. But where the colours themſelves are bodies 
of a gummous nature, and will diſſolve or grow viſcid in 


mixture in the intention of a vehicle is needleſs, and tends 
only to weaken the effects, or foul the colours. 


paintings, 1s the tranſparent gums, ſuch as the gum Ara- 
bic and Senegal. The. principal reaſon of their preference 
to other bodies, which render water viſcid and glutinous, 
lies in their ſuffering. the mixture made of them with the 
colours to be inſtantly reduced to a working fate, by the 60 


originally uſed be entirely dried. The conſequence of ſuf 
which property in the ſubſtances employed to inſpiſſate wy 
the water, colours ſo prepared, may be kept in a condi- the 
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+ 1 intoward quality when mixed with moſt kinds of pigments, 
bp WW which is their being very liable to crack and peel off from 
 nele Wl paper and vellum on which they are laid. To remedy 


4. this, therefore, ſugar-candy, or what is better, though 
vo ſeldomer uſed, honey is frequently added to them; and, 
ws yy ſome, ſtarch, boiled flour, and other bodies of a like 
%%% | 

Nay | The painting in this kind of vehicle is called painting in 
5 of vater colours, and from its being of late moſtly confined 
Wood to ſmall objects, miniature painting ; though it was till the 
Jun introduction of the uſe of oils, which is modern, the only 
„ 0:7, common method of painting in any way, ſince the encauſ- 
Lure and other methods of the ancients have been diſconti- 


For groſſer paintings and purpoſes, water is rendered a 
proper vehicle by the admixture of ſize, which is free from 
rhich kat diſadvantage of cracking and peeling which attends 
the uſe of the gums. But then, on the other hand, it is 


is the ißt for nicer. purpoſes. where only a ſmall quantity of 
per- each kind of colour is required, For as the compoſition 
aa of the vehicle and colours do, in ſuch caſe, ſoon become 
Ny, and thoſe mixt with ſize, when once dry, will not 
ic by 2pain commix with water, by rubbing with a bruſh or 
ey pencil, as thoſe. compounded with the gums, it would be 
thick: endleſs to employ. ſize for ſuch'purpoles, as all the kinds 
odics Nef colours muſt be freſh ground up and prepared every 
id in ume there may be occaſion to uſe them. The paintin 
5, or N vith fize is therefore employed principally for ſcenes, an 

+ 2d. bach large works, here it is now called painting in diſtem- 
tent There are likewiſe particular cafes where other fluid 
nicer {\bſtances may be employed advantageouſly along with 
A the vehicles formed by water; as in the caſe of verdigriſe, 
rence I bere water failing to diſſolve it, vinegar, or juice of rue, 
nous, I was before mentioned, ſhould be ſubſtituted in its place. 
u che bat they are in fact only natural compounds of water, and 


y the of the ſubſtance as may be wanted te make the pigment 
ntity I belve in, or commix with it. 3 þ 

Spirit of wine, as a vehicle for colours, is likewiſe in- 
are I affeient in the end, without being compounded with other 
ſubſtances, as it wants a proper thickneſs or viſcidity, ei- 
> any der to ſuſpend the pigments, or to bind and fix them to 


ength of time; but the ums have; nevertheleſs, a very 
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| N | | the ground when dry. It is therefore found neceſlary tg 
r diſſolve in it ſuch gummous or reſinous bodies · as ſeed or 
878 ſhell-lac, maſtic, ſandarac, or refin ; which anſwer the ſame 
1 purpoſe here as gum Arabic in water. A vehicle, howe. 
ver, formed from this mixture, has ſome advantages over 
all others, as the colours are ſo defended by the gummous 
or reſinous bodies, that the moſt tender kinds ſtand very 
well, and retain their beauty to any length of time, if no 
violence impair them. The uſe of this kind of vehicle is 
called painting in varniſh, which art has been greatly im- 
proved and extended within theſe few years by the manu. 
facturers at Birmingham; and will probably hereafter, 
when the conveniences and advantages of it are more ye. 
nerally known, be applied to purpoſes of greater account 
with reſpect to this ſpecies of painting. 
It has been lately a practice with ſome eminent portrait 
painters to make a compound vehicle by mixing oi! and 
FH varniſh together; and this likewiſe is by them called paint. 
l ing in varniſb ; though it ought, I think, rather to be 
I i}, called painting with warnſp. The advantage that has 
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= principally induced them to uſe this method is the quick 
ay drying of the colours, which is the reſult of it; but time i; f 


the preſervation of the colours, to which it will greatly Wh: 
contribute. The varniſh uſed for this purpoſe muſt be Neis 
formed of oil of turpentine ; but the particular compoſition hk 


| | will ſhew them another yet greater advantage in it, I mean 
| 
| 
| 


we ſhall have occafion to ſpeak of below. bre 
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Ii | | / Olls in general. : 
A O LS of a nature ſuited to this purpoſe have been the 
190 3 moſt commodious and advantageous vehicle to co - re 
lours hitherto diſcovered; Firſt, becauſe the unctuous The 
conſiſtence of them renders their being ſpread and laid on 
© 250 more expedite than any other kind of vehicle. Secondly, 
r becauſe when dry they leave a ſtrong gluten or tenacious 
Wh, MM OO body that holds together the colours, and defends them 
117 | much more from the injuries either of the air or accidental 
243 violence than the vehicles formed of water. Several qua- 
Iities are not, however, conſtantly found in the kind of 
oi proper for painting, which are, nevertheleſs, indiſpen- 


— 
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3 USED IN PAINTING. 3 
ly requiſite to the rendering them a proper vehicle for 
purpoſes. But the want of ſome of theſe can in many 
ales be diſpenſed with; and one of them, we ſhall firſt 
ention, remedied by art in a great degree. 5 
The principal and moſt general quality to be required 
oils is their drying well; which, though it may be aſ- 


very ited by additions, is yet to be deſired in the oil itſelf; 
f n0 Wi the effect of the pigments uſed in it are ſometimes ſuch 
le u counteract thoſe of the ſtrongeſt. dryers, and occaſion 
im. Set delay and trouble from the work remaining wet for 
anu- very long time, and frequently never at all becoming 
fer, y as it ought : and, indeed, there are ſome parcels of 


e oils which have this vice in an irremediable degree. 
The next quality in oils is the limpidneſs or approach 
2 colourleſs ſtate, which is likewiſe very material; for 


trait Where they partake of a brown or yellow colour, ſach 
and wn or yellow intermixes itſelf neceſſarily with the teint 
aint- 


the pigments uſed in the oil, and of conſequence de- 
pres it. But beſides. the brown colour which may ap- 
has r in the oil when it is uſed, a great'increaſe of it is apt 
nick ſucceed in time, if the oil be not good; and therefore 
time is ſhould be guarded againſt as much as poſſible, where 
may be of ill conſequence. : 

both theſe qualities are, however, greatly remedied by 
ping the. oils a long.time before they be uſed, and even 
led oil, though much the moſt faulty in theſe reſpects, 
greatly improved by time, and ſometimes rendered fit | 
almoſt any purpoſe. whatever. 

There are three changes that oils of the kind proper 
painting are liable to ſuffer in their nature, and which 
t them as vehicles that are-confounded by painters 
der one term, viz. fattening 5 notwithſtanding theſe ſe- 


n the al changes are brought about by very different means, 
) co-W relate to very different properties in the oils. 
tuous The firſt is the coagulation before ſpoken of by admix- 
d on We of the oils with ſome kinds of pigments unduly pre- 
adly, Med. This indeed is called the faztening of the colours 5 
cious Bt the real change is in the oils, and the pigments are only 
them i means of producing it. This. change is generally a 
entd ation of. the oil into two different ſubſtances ; the one 


ua. Wilcid pitch body, which remains combined with the 


f de other x chin Ruit matter, which divides it, 
pen- 


from the colour and thicker part. This +laft appears 
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; ence. In this caſe the oils are ſaid to become far; thi 
they are in a very different ſtate from that above-mentio: 


. expoſing the oil a long time to the ſun and air, (of th 
particular manner and uſe of which we ſhall ſpeak mo 


they are made more reluctant to dry, particularly wit 


- 
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in very various proportions under different circumſtance, 


the reſult of the fattening. . This fattening not only hap 


and of a more thick and leſs fluid conſiſtence than can 


ing. Theſe qualities, nevertheleſs, may be rendered a 
vantageouſly ſubſervient to ſome particular purpoſe. Mm 
the nature, and even the preparation of fat oil is leſs uf gr 


- ſome kinds of painting, and ſeveral other kindred art 


* 


and. in ſome caſes it is not found at all, where the pigmen; 
happens to be of a more earthy and alkaline nature; 
for then only a thick clammy ſubſtance, that can ſcarce] 
be ſqueezed out of the bladder, if it be put up in one, i 


ns when oil and pigments are mixed together, and key 
For any length of time in bladders or otherwiſe ; but eye 
ſometimes after they have been ſpread or laid on the pro 
per ground: for then, inſtead of drying, the ſeparatia 
will enſue, and one part of the oil will run off in ſm: 
drops or ſtreams, while the other will remain with the cy 
lour without ſhewing the leaſt tendency to dry. 
The ſecond is a change which happens in oils from lon 
keeping, by which they. grow more colourleſs, becon 
more ready to dry, and acquire a more unctuous conſiſ 


r OUR idle 


ed, which is cauſed by unſuitable pigments ; for whe 
this change does not exceed a certain degree, it is, as. 
before ſaid, every way a great improvement of the oils. 

The third is a change produced by artificial means, fro: 


fully in its proper place) whereby it is freed from it 
groſſer and more feculent parts, and rendered colourle 
produced by any other treatment. But at the ſame tit 
vermilion, lake, Pruffian blue, brown pink, and King 


yellow; and depraved by the acquiring other bad prope 
ties that diſqualify it for common uſe as a vehicle in pam 


derſtood at preſent than one could imagine it poſſible, vii ca 
regard to. a ſubſtance of ſo much conſequence, boch | 


Oils in this ſtate are called alſo far oilr, though it i 
-e has not the leaſt affinity with either of 
other; but, on the contrary, differs oppoſitely from been 
of them in Tome very eſſential circumſtances, 


3% 
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ance, i In ſpeaking therefore of the fattening of oils or colours, 
gmen attention ould be had to the not confounding theſe” three 
ature: ſeveral kinds one with another. This can ſcarcely be a- 
arcelyM voided in ſome caſes, but by conſidering the occaſion 


where the term is uſed, and judging from the circumſtan- 


One, 11 

y hap ces which kind is meant. : 

d key Theſe are the ſeveral” qualities by which oils are ren- 
it eye dered ſuitable to, or improper for, the purpoſes of paint- 
ie prof ing. When they dry quickly, are colourleſs, (eſpecially 


ratio! 
n {ms 
the co 


dbove ſenſes of that word, they are perfect with reſpect 
o the wants of painters. Where they dry, though more 


tate By additions; and where they are diſcoloured, they 


Re 
ww may ſerve for ſome uſes ; but where, as is frequently found, 


becom 


conftM-they will dry only in a great length of time, or not at all, 
„ tha chey are abſolutely unfit for this application. 
entior EE. | 
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(of th 5 00 r LINSEED OIL, 
. 4 F NS EED oi is expreſſed from the ſeed of Tine by 


lourle 
1 can | 
ne tit 
ly uit 
King 
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ered a 


have mills turned by water for the more expeditious" de- 
ſpatch'of the work. It is the principal oil uſed in all kinds 


very nice purpoſes, where its brownneſs renders it unfit. 
The general defects of linſeed oil are this brown colour, 


ble, 1. cannot be brought to dry by any art or means whatever. 

bot The goodneſs of linſeed oil, therefore, conſiſts in its 
red ar rꝛearer approach to à colourleſs ſtate, and in its drying 
. bot,” Its ſtate, with reſpect to the firſt quality, may of 
om be 


through age) and are ſomewhat fat in the ſecond of the 


ſlowly, they may, nevertheleſs, be improved to a tolerable 


IL thoſe who manufacture it in large quantities, and 
of paintings; or, indeed, the only kind, except for ſome 


anda tardineſs in drying; both which are in a much 
. ſome parcels than others. There is alſo 
* ometimies found ſuch, as, in conſequence of its being com- 
t med with the oil of ſome other vegetable (aceidentally 
leſs u 4 it) that partakes of the nature of olive oil, 


courſe be diſtinguiſhed by inſpection only; but the latter 
an only be diſcovered by * trial of it, for there is no 


—— 
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particular appearance, or other perceptible mark, atteng- 
ing this quality. Dn 

p 3 oil is in general uſed without any other prepa. 
ration than the mixing it with the proper dryer ; but the 
keeping it a conſiderable time before it be uſed will always 
be found to improve it. It is, nevertheleſs, uſed ſome. 
times, after it is prepared into the ſtate of drying oil, not 
to commix and make other. unprepared parcels dry, but 
alone, as the ſole vehicle. of the colours. The conveni. 
ence of this is the ſpeedy drying of the paint ſo compo. 
ed; but it cannot he practiſed where the beauty of the 
colour is of the leaſt conſequence, for the oil imparts in 
- this caſe a very ſtrong brown to the mixture. 


OF NUT OIL, 


Nur 01L is the oil of walnuts preſſed out of the ker. 
- nels by means of a ſcrew preſs. It is uſed for the mixi 
with white flake, or other pigments, where the 4 
of the colour is of great conſequence, and would be in- 
jured by the brownneſs of linſeed oil. 

It is uſed without any other preparation than keeping, 
which is always of advantage to it, both with regard to 
its colour and quality of drying. 

The faults of nut oil, when not good, are the being 
turpid and not perfectly colourleſs, and the drying too 
ſlowly. The firſt ſhews.itſelf,. but the other muſt be exa- 
| mined by trial. If, however, there be no adulteration in 
the caſe, time will generally cure it of all theſe. defects. 

Whoever would have nut oil perfectly good, ſhould peel 
off the kin of the kernels hefore they be preſſed, in the 
ſame manner as when they are eaten; for the ſkins contain 
an acrid oil of a very different nature from that of the 
white ſubſtance of the kernel, which is extremely ſubject 
to turn brown, or even black, and conſequently, tinge the 


 # » 


the other when commixt with it. 


or Porr OIL. 2g 


Porr oil, is expreſſed. from the ripe ſeed of poppies 
in the ſame manner as nut oil from the walnuts. Its qua- 
| lities and. uſes, as likewiſe its defects and the remedy for 
them, are alſo much the ſame as thoſe of the nut oil; on- 
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d will dry better than the belt nut oil whatever. 


"OIL OF SPIKE'OR LAVENDER, 


-Ort- or $PIKE or LAVENDER are eſſential or diſtilled 


not Nile, obtained by 2 the ſpike, or any other la ven- 
but her, with water. It is uſed in painting only as the ve- 
eni- Pele for laying on the compoſition formed of the flux and 
poſ- Whalours in enamel painting; which by its fluidity it ren- 


ers capable of being worked with a pencil; its volatile 
ature afterwards making it wholly dry away without leav- 
g any matter that might effect the ſubſtances. of the enaz 
jel, which would-be otherwiſe if any but an eſſential oil 
ere uſed. „ PPS | 

Oil of ſpike or lavender is ſubject to be adulterated by 


ker- Ne oil of roſemary, which, though much of the ſame na- 
xi ure, yet being of a leſs unctuous or thick conſiſtence, is 
— ot ſo well adapted to make the colours ſpread and work 
in- Well with the pencil. This adulteration 1s not eaſily diſ- 


ding, Ind the beſt method, therefore, to be certain of the good- 

d to Nes of the oil of ſpike or lavender for tlris purpoſe is td 
ake an actual trial of it. | 

eing 

A. SECT. IV. 

Exa- | | 

4 = © Of particular Dryers. 

ts. | | 

peel or DRYING OIL, 

1 the | 


) 
e addition of other ſubſtances, and ſometimes without. 
be ſubſtances added to oil in this preparation are very 
rious ; there being many different recipes in the hands 
different perſons, ſome of which refcribe a leſs num- 
r of ingredients, and others almoſt every kind. Theſe 
dllances are white vitriol, ſugar of lead, ſeed-lac, gum 


ppies, Matic, gum ſandarac, gum animi, gum -copal, umbre, 
qua- eothar, litharge, and red lead. But the firft eight of 
y for ele articles being dearer, when great quantities of dryit 


ae prepared for * purpoſes, they are uſually 
2 3 


hen it is perfectly good, it is more clear and limpid, 


orerable, where it cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the ſmell; 


RYING oil, or other oils, is formed of linſeed oil, 
prepared by the means of boiling, ſometimes with 


omitted, and the others, or ſome of them, only employed; 
and, indeed, if the linſeed oil be good, and boiled for a 
- proper time, even alone, it will have nearly the ſame pro- 


_< WL”-- 


poſed to it; and it may be therefore uſed: for all nicer 
purpoſes where common drying oil would be- injurious by 
the brownneſs of its colour. 


. cording to the commonly approved method, in the follow. 4 
ing manner: 45 pdf 


% proach too near. to blackneſs.” ” 


who make it for ſale, will not differ much from the above 
in its ee e it be prepared as follows: 


a half. Boil them ſo long as the colour will bear it.” 


; more complex and. expenſive compoſition above given. 


W 
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perties as if the moſt efficacious of theſe. ſubſtances be ad- 
ded to it. I will, however, give two of the moſt approy- 
ed recipes for preparing drying oil with the addition of 
the. uſual ingredients. The one, for the kind ſuppoſed 
proper for the more nice and delicate painting, the other 
for common wor. | : | 
Take of nut or poppy oil one pint, of gum. ſandarae 
*© two ounces, of white vitriol, and ſugar of lead, each 
one ounce. Boil the whole till the ſolid ingredients be 
& diſſolved, and the mixture be of the coleur of liaſeed 
This oil will dry faſt, and mixed with an equal quantity 
of nut oil, and the proportion of oil of turpentine each 
perſon may find moſt convenient to uſe, will prove an ex- 
cellent mixture for all purpoſes where a ſmall degree of 
yellow is not injurious ; or, in other words, for all pur. 
poſes but forming the pureſt white teint. It will alſo, 
when mixt with any other oil, render it capable of dryin 
well without the leaſt hazard of fattening, however wif 


Ar 


very 


Drying oil may be well prepared for coarſer work, ac- y 


7 Take of linſeed oil one gallon, of litharge- of gold In 
«« or ſilver one pound, of white vitgiol half a pound, of 3 
4 ſugar of lead, gum Arabic, and umbre, each a quarter Wi. 


4 of a pound. Boil them ſo long as the diſcolouring the f 


4 Oil, which is the gradual conſequence. of the boiling, 
« will permit it; for. the oil muſt not be burnt till it ap- 


The drying oil. prepared in a ſimple manner, as by thoſe 


4 Take linſeed oil one gallon, red lead one pound and 


'This laſt may. be much improved by the-addition of gum 
ſandarac; and will then be perhaps more uſeful than th 


W 
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ved; ndeed a gallon of linſeed oil, in which two pounds of 


for a gum ſandarac and one pound of gum Arabic has been 
pro: diflolved, is the drying oil I would recommend for com- 


e ad- non urpoſes ; and it need not be boiled near fo high as 


Prov. that fold in the ſhops. For, as the gums give it a very 
In of conſiderable body, the, colours may be brought to a pro- 


poſed per ſtate for working by a little of this with a larger pro- 


other portion of ſpirit of turpentine; either with or without the 


addition of unprepared oil; and cenſequently the propor- 
darac I don of brown given to the colour is leſs than where a 
each greater quantity of the oil muſt be ufed. 

ats be The drying oil of any kind may be boiled in a earthen 
aleed 'pipkin, or iron pot; but great care mult be taken in the 
„ bperation, if it be performed within any building, that 
antitf I the matter do not boil over; which, when it happens, 
each greatly endangers the firing ſuch building. It is therefore 
m ex. nuch better, eſpecially where any larger quantities are 


3 


ee of made, to have an iron furnace that can be moved about, 


PUr- or to build an occaſional one of bricks; which, for this 


- alſo, purpoſe, may be done without mortar. - It need only be 


r N. a eylinder of bricks, in which a frame with bars to ſup- 
r di port the fuel is fixed, with a hole about eight inches above 


us by part of the hollow for venting the ſmoke.- 


When the drying oil is taken off the fire, it may, while 


Kk, ac- er hot, be ſtrained through flannel; but if umbre, or any 
llow- WF ogredients which will not- diſſolve are added to it, it 
ſhould firſt ſtand to ſettle;-that the clearer part may be 


gold poured off from the groſfer; and after ſtraining, if any 
id, of lediment appear, the oil ſhould be again decanted off from 
uarter it, and the. foul part heated and palled again through the 
g the Wane! . SR 

11010: | | 

ut ap- OTE OF TURPENTINE. 


' thoſe Orr or rurPENTINE is diſtilled from turpentine, Tt 
above ban etherial oil which quickly exhales in the air, and if 
1 mxt with linſeed, nut, or poppy oils, in flying off carries 
d _ vith it the more volatile part of ſuch oils, and cauſes them 
it. todry much ſooner than they would otherwiſe. , On this 
f gun count e uſed as a dryer to mix with 
goa We other oils ; for which 1 it has greatly the ad- 
a | 3 F ER | 


nicer the bars for feeding the fire, and another in the higheſt - : 


either alone or together with drying oil, with the, othe 
oils and colours ; and it is not ſubjeR to any adulteratig 
except the diſſolving crude turpentine or reſin in it, whic 


it. Such adulteration may however be perceived, whe 


diſſolving it in vinegar, and reducing the ſalt formed b 
the combination of the lead with the acid of vinegar ta 


at the ſhops of chymiſts, druggiſts, and colourmen, and; 


to have a quality when mixt with oils of rendering the! 
much more prone to dry, and on that account is very fre 


from any mixture of heterogeneous matter. 


aſſiſt the heat in producing that change in oils which re! 


any ſuch effect is produced by it without heat; though 
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vantage over drying oil, with regard to. colour, ag j 
perfectly tranſparent and white. | 
It is uſed without any other re paration than mixing i 


do not greatly injure it with regard to this application 9 


in a greater proportion, by a ſlight degree of yellow c 
jour and glutinous conſiſtence; the unſophiſti cate being 
quite limpid, and without the leaſt tenacity. When in 
leſs proportion, the adulteration may. be diſcovered þ 
evaporating part of what is ſuſpected with a very genj 
heat, as a reſinous or. terebinthinate ſubſtance will be lef 
behind, if any ſuch have heen mixt with the oil, 


or SUGAR OF LEAD. 


SUGAR OF LEAD-is a chymical preparation of lead b 


cryſtaline ſtate. But as ſugar of lead may always be ha 


a much leſs expence than it can be made in ſmall quant 
ties, it is needleſs to give any re particular recipe f 
the making it for the purpoſes M painting. It is ſuppoſt 


. 7 9 * 
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quently uſed, as well in the making drying oil, as in tl 
common uſe of the oils where it 1s ground up with the! 
together with the colours. It requires no other treatme: 
but to be well commixt with the Oil with which it is ule 
and it is not ſubje& to any adulteration if it be obtaine 
in its cryſtaline form and not powdered; for there t 
appearance alone is ſufficient to ſhew whether it is clei 
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It ie, e the general confidence whit 
painters have in this ſubſtance as a dryer, dubious whetbt 
the uſe of it, except in the preparation of drying oil, a 
ſwers in any material degree the end; for. though, it m 


ders them drying oils, yet it does not neceſſarily fol 


. cx 


- 
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ivivery probable that the ſuppoſition of this has been the 
| that will operate on oils by barely mixing it with them. 


OF WHITE VITRIOb. 
WIr VITRIOL is à mineral ſubſtance found in Hun- 
gary and many other places. It is uſed in the ſame man- 
ow eo ner, and for che ſame purpofes in painting as ſugar of lead, 


: being with which it“ is generally joined in practice, both in the 


en in making drying oils, and the admixture with the common 
red bi oils and colours. It is not liable to be adulterated, on ac- 
gemi count of its low price; but it has not been unuſual to ſell 
be lei eommon green vitriol or copperas calcined ro whiteneſs 

in the place of it; and as they are very different ſubſtan- 


ces, this ought to be guarded againſt. © Thoſe who are ac- 


quainted with the appearance of both, may eafily diſtin · 
guiſh them by view. But others may make themſelves 
certain they are not impoſed upon in this particular, by 


lead b 


ned b putting a ſmall piece into the fire ona poker, or any other 


ar ta 
be ha 


and; 


way; when, if the parcel in queſtion be true white vitriol. 
n redneſs will come upon it; but if it be the green vi- 
triol calcined to wniteneſs, it will turn red by this greater 


quant heat, and have the appear nce of Indian red, or brown 
ipe fi ochre. Vork | 
ppl What was ſaid of the dubiouſneſs of the efficacy of ſu- 
g the ear of lead as a dryer, except in the preparation of dry - 
ry i ing oil, holds equally good with reſpe& to white vitriol, 
oy though; from a ſtrong perſuaſion of the contrary, it is 
A. uſed very generally, and in a large proportiou. 
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OF GUM ARABIC, 


|UM aranic is a tranſparent gum brought from Afri- 


ch ret ca and the Levant, that is eaſily ſoluble in water, 
follaſ which it renders viſcid. From theſe qualities, and the 
ough drying with a conſiderable degree of tenacity, it is the beſt 


F 


occaſion of its being introduced into practice as a dryer 


Mile Subſtances ufed for rendering Water a proper * 


4 
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. ingregient-for: making an aqueous vehiele for colours hi. 
therto known in Europe. When good, however, as it i: 


apt to become dry, it is ſubject to crack and ſeparate from 


the cartoon or grounds on which the colour is Iaid with it, 
frem hence ſome mixture becomes neceſſary to remove 


this defect. 
_ The gooduel.of gum Arabic. muſt. be concluded from 
its tranſparent whiteneſs, the being perfectly dry and brit. 


tle, and free from all duſt and heterogeneous matter. Gum 


Senegal, which is of lower price, is frequently ſold for it; 


but this fraud may be eaſily guarded againſt by taking 
care to obſerve. that it be not ſoft and clammy, which 
qualities are always in ſome degree found in gum Senegal, 

There js no other preparation peceſlary. for gum Arz- 


bic, previouſly to being uſed with the water, except poy- 


or any foulneſs that may accidentally be in it. 


dering it, in order to its diſſolving the more eaſily; only 


it is proper to pick gut all þrawn and diſcoloured pieces, 


Ro 


"OF. GUM SENEGAL-s. 


Gun SENEGAL is much of the ſame nature as gum 


; Arabic, and applicable to many of the ſame uſes ; but it 


is aꝑt to retain ſome proportion of moiſture, which conſe. 


quently renders it more ſoft and clammy. This property 


makes it, when alone, a leſs fit ingredient-for a vehicle for 
water colours than gym Arabic; but yet, nevertheleſs, a 


third. or fourth part of the gum Senegal, mixed with the 


gum Arabic, will greatly improve it. For, as the 3 
Ys 


Senegal is too ſlow and reluctant to the drying perfe 

ſo the gum Arabic, on the contrary, dries in too. great a 
degree; and a due mixture of them therefore produces 
the proper medium or temperament betwixt the two ex- 


tremes. | 


— 
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The treatment of the gum Senegal, when uſed in a ve- 
hicle for water colours, muſt be in all other points the 
fathe as the gum Arabic. 
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It is a very proper ingredient for a vehicle for colours 


aſed in water in larger works; but its reluctance to be re- 


diffolved after it has been mixed with colours and is be- 
come dry, renders the employing it incommodious in 


miniature painting. Size is commonly prepared in great 


quantities by thoſe who make a trade of manufacturing it, 
together with glue, from all refuſe pieces of leather and 
ſkins of beaſts; but where it is wanting in painting for 
nicer-purpoſes, it ſhould be- prepared from the cuttings 
and ſhreds of the glovers in the following manner: 

% Fake any quantity of the ſhreds or cuttings of glo- 
« yer's leather, and put to each pound a gallon of water; 
« boil-them-1ix- or eight hours, recruiting the water, ſo 
© that-it-ſhall:not diminiſh to leſs than two quarts. Then 
* take-16-0ff. the fire, and ſtrain the fluid through flannel 


« while-hot; and afterwards evaporate it again, till it be- 


00 come of the conſiſtence of a jelly when cold. 


" & & 


or s AA AND:8UGAR-CANDY; *<- 


Suck and wHITE SUGAR-CANDY are uſed as ingre- 


dients to render water a vehicle for colours in miniature 
painting. The intention of them is to prevent the colours 


from cracking when mixed with gum Arabic; which the 
ſugar: prevents, by hindering that perfect dryneſs and great 


brinking which happens on the-uſe-of gum Arabic alone, 


and alſo to make the gum water work more kindly with -- 


the pencil. There is no preparation of the ſugar and ſu- 


gar-candy neceſlaryybefore they be uſed, except powder- - 


ing to make them Welt the more caſily. - - 

| | sTA Ren 
Sraken is ſometimes uſed inſtead of ſugar- candy for 
9 51670 the colours that are uſed in ſtrong gum- water, 
to make them work more freely, and to prevent their 
cracking. It is a kind of ſecret with ſome perſons, who 
ly a conſiderable ſtreſs upon it. 


OF ISINGLASS» 


finclass is a glue formed from the cartilages of a 
urge fiſh, which is found in the rivers that flow into the 


F< - 
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4 
northern ſeas. It is uſed in miniature painting, in the. 
fame manner as the gums Arabic or Senegal, for render. 
ing water a. proper vehicle, by giving it a due viſcidity 
ow ſpreading and binding the pigments of an earthy tex. 
ure, | 2 | 


Of the- Subtances uſed 10 render Spirit of Wine a webich. 
| tas ok for Colours, 


OF SEED-LAC, 


'QEED-r ac is a ſubſtance formed on the boughs of trees: 
by ſmall flies as their nidus or habitation., It diſſolve; 
in ſpirit of wine, and being left dry again by the evapo- 
ration of the ſpirit, re-attains its original hard and tough 
texture. It is therefore extremely beneficial in de fending 
and ſecuring colours from any injuriss the air or ſlight 
violence might do them. But-the brownneſs of its colour, 
and its not rendering the ſpirit of wine, in which it is dif- 
ſolved, of a conſiſtence ſufficiently thick and viſcid to ſuf. 
pend the powdered pigments when they are commixed 
with it, are defects which greatly deſtroy its value as an 
Ingredient for making ſpirit of wine a proper vehicle for 
colours. It may, however, be improved for this purpoſe 
by the addition of turpentine and other ſubſtances, as we 
Mall obſerve in its due place. = | 


The goodneſs of ſeed-lac conſiſts of its approaching to- 
wards a tranſparent colourleſs ſtate nd being free from | 
heterogeneous matter and opake parts; for as the brown-W | 
neſs is its greateſt defect, the diminution, of that quality 
conſequently inhances its value. | 2 
The preparation of ſeed-lac for mixing with the pirit]l | 
of wine, is to. pick out, or waſh from it by means of wa: 
ter, all the little woody or other feculent parts, and then 
to powder it grofaly ; for if it be reduced to a fine powder 
the whole will run together, and cohere ſo as. to hinder 
the ſpirit of wine from commixing with the particles and 
diſſolving them. Thoſe who want ſeed-lac for uſing wit 
colours where whiteneſs or brightneſs are demanded, mul 
pick out, the lighteſt coloured grains and. uſe them ogly, 


reſerving the browner for coarler purpoſes. | y 
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OF SHELL-LAC. 


1 5 


E 


- $SuB8LL-Lac is a ſubſtance brought hither in very thin 


pieces, and partaking greatly of the nature of ſeed- lac; 
from which, nevertheleſs, it differs ſo much in ſome pro- 
perties as clearly ſhews they are not the ſame ſubſtance 
under à different form, as has been ſuppoſed by many. 


Shell-lac diſſolves in ſpirit of wine as well as ſeed-lac, but 


never becomes perfectly clear and tranſparent. . To com- 
penſate however for this defect, it renders the ſpirit much 
more viſcid, and capable of keeping the colours ſuſpended, 


from whence it derives a conſiderable value in this kind of 


* 


painting. | 
The goodneſs of ſhell lac conſiſts in kg Pers to 


tranſparency and whiteneſs; but it is never found without 


a great degree of brownneſs. There is no more prepara- 


tion of ſhell-lae than ſeed- lac · required. previoully to its 


being uſed for this purpoſe with ſpirit of wine, the redu- 
or TuRPENTIN E. 


TünrzxriIxz is capable of diſſolving in ſpirit of wine, 
and giving it a viſcid conſiſtence, on which account it is 


ſometimes uſed along with other bodies to render the ſpi - 
rit a fit vehicle of colours. A compoſition formed of it 


with maſtic, ſandaràc, reſtin, and in ſome caſes ſeed-lac, 
will ſerve for purpoſes where the painted body is not ſub 
ject to great rubbmg or any violence; but with reſpect to 
hardneſs and durableneſs, all ſueh compolitions fall far 
ſhort of the ſolution of ſhell. lac. . ky 


* * 


2 2 
Turpentine muſt be choſen by its clearneſs and purity, 
Pied te this pur po poſe. wm 4 


OF THE GUMS MASTIC AND SANDARAC. 
The Masric and'sanDarac are much of the ſame na: 
ture; and 8 to the ſame purpoſes with regard to 
painting. They are gum reſins entirely white . trauſ- 
parent when good, and diſſolve perfectly in ſpirit of wine, 
an which accounts they are uſed for rendering ſpirit of 
vine a vehicle for colours ; 15 they are of ſo ſoft a na« 


9. 


and requires no preparation previouſly to its being ap- 
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ture, and ſo ready to melt with a ſlight heat, that the co- 
lours laid on with them would ſully and be injured even 
by a gentle handling. On this account they require to 
be mixed with ſeed-lac ; and, to inſpiſſate the mixture 
Jufficientiy to ſuſpend | the colours, ſome turpentine is alſo 
neceſſary. 

Maſtic and bas muſt be chaſer for their whiteneſs 
and tranſparency, and require no other preparation for 
_ uſe of them than to-be well 1 We re N 


OF RESIN. 


Rea i is the caput mortuum or dene left i in the diftl- 
lation of turpentine for extracting the oil. It is of t 
Einds, white and brown; the white is made when the — — 
pentine is diſtilled wich water; the brown, when no water 
is added to it. The white turpentine is uſed for render-. 
ing ſpirit of wine a vehicle for colours in the ſame manner 
as maſtic or ſandarae, with which it agrees in its qualities, 
except that it is yef leſs hard and more liable to ſully on 
handling, and the ſame Rreparation and treatment is re- 
Da or it as for them. | 
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the manner of. compounding and mixing 


*Y the Colours, with. their proper We for | — "3 
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Ws TONE afed was 7. e of hure. 
Ws diet and ming them avith the Oile and Dryers: Peri, 


HE colours proper to be aſed i in oil for red, are ver- 
milion, native cinnabar, lake, ſcarlet ochre, common 
th Led, terre i Sienna burnt, (and mixt ind white) 
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ted ochre, Spaniſh brown, Venetian red, and red lead. 
for blue, ultramarine, Pruſſian blue, ultramarine aſhes, ver- 
liter; indigo, and fmait ;—for yellow, King's yellow, Na- 
ples yellow, yellow ochre, Dutch pink, light pink, maſti- 
cot, common orpiment, terra di Sienna unburnt, (and mix- 
ed with white) and turpeth mineral ;—for green, terra 
yerte, verdigriſe, diſtilled verdigriſe, or cryſtals of verdi- 
iſe, and Pruflian-green ;—for purple, true Indian red ;j— 
r brown, burnt terra di Sienna, (unmixed with white) 
broum pink, brown ochre, umbre, and aſphaltum; — for 
white, White flake, and white lead; — for Hack, lamp black, 
ivory black, and blue black. Theſe are all the colours 
which-are at preſent in uſe for oil painting in this coun- 
try; and when they are perfect in their kinds, they are 
fully ſufficient to anſwer every purpoſe. The immediate 
preparation of them, and the manner of compounding 
nem with the oils and dryers, may be managed thus. 
Oebres of every kind, as alſo all the earthy and metal- 
lic bodies, in which are included ultramarine and its aſhes, 
ought to be well levigated by a good ſtone and mullar 
with water, and waſhed over before they be mixed with 
the oils, when they are intended for more delicate pur- 
poſes. Lake, brown pink, and Pruſſian blue, which being 
of a gummy or glutinous nature, would again acquire a 
dhefien, if levigated in water, may be ground to an im- 
papable powder, by adding. ſpirit of wine to them in- 
dead of the water, in which ſtate they will then continue 
hen they again become dry, and be much more eaſily 
and thoroughly commixed with the oils. Lamp black de- 
nands no preparation, nor does the 1 require to 
de commixed with oil, but with ſpirit of turpentine to thin 
4 it be of too thick a conſiſtence to work with the pen- 
1 


nas way ing lake or any of the mor ks, as alſo King's 
yellow, pled yellow; or wverdhent with water or 1] ie 
wine, great care muſt be taken not to uſe a knife or 
ther iron implement, which would greatly injure the co- 
urs.” Inſtead of fuch knife, a thin piece of horn may be 
employed to take the colours off from the ſtone, or to 
rape them together as they are grinding. Caution 
bould likewiſe be uſed with regard to the boards on which 
dey are dried, and the place where they are repoſited 
luring the drying; for the ſun or duſt will be very apt to 
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deprave fome of them in this ſtate, if they be not well 


t out ; 121 n er een | 

2 = igments being thus · duly-prepared, may be-groun{ 

with 5 eile 2 eg — 2 3 har oy in G 
wanted in greater quantities;-or-are intended to be kept, 
or by the palette- knife on the: palette where they are in, 4 
mediately to be uſed. 4. But they ſhould be perfectly mix 
ed, or the oil will be apt to ſeparate, and the colours fil 
of their due brightneſs and effect. For convenience, th 
colours deſigned for the nicer kinds of painting, after they 
are ground with the oil, are put. into pieces of bladden 
and tied into a kind of a ball. In this ſtate ſuch as 
perfect. will. continue good a long time, and the blad 


der being pricked and ſqueezed, the colour is forced ou 60 
by ſmall. quantities as is required for uſe. 1 
For coarſer work, the colours demanded in great qua 1. 
tity are ground by hand or horſe-mills with. the oil, ali abe 
the others. on a ſtone with- a mullar ; after which they ar wy 
ut in pots, and. there mixed with oil of turpentine and the g 
devine oil, according tothe particular purpoſes to wid and 
ee... „ of ft 
„Take, Pruſſian blue, brown pink, King's yellow, an. t. 
ſometimes vermilion, are apt to be backward in drying} T5 
and require therefore to be mixed with oil that is old anl * Bom 
well diſpoſed to dry; and where brightneſs. is requiſi lefs e 
the nut or poppy oil ſhould be uſed with oil of turpentine tion 0 


but where the brightneſs is of leſs moment, old linſed flitare 
dil, with a third of drying oil, and the ſame proportin TB 
- | of oil of turpentine, may be ſubſtituted, The proportic 1 
however, of theſe, and all dryers, muſt be adequated elf w. 
the occaſion,, as diſcretion may dictate, according to t| ' 
quicker or flower diſpoſition of the pigments uſed, and i 
time that may be conveniently allowed for them to dy 
Flake white ſhould be alſo uſed with nut or poppy oil offs... 8 
ly, and to theſe oils many add white W — ſugar 5 
lead, as well as the oil of turpentine, when they are to as; 
uſed with this or other pigments that are too flow in diy . 
ing. But the effect of thoſe ſubſtances, when uſed in i cor, 
manner, is very dubious, as have obſerved before. 


USED-IN PAINTING. . 


ſeveral methods Y Painting in Water, as diſtinguiſhed ." 
es, and Grounds, required for different « 


* 


h 
4% the Colours, Vebi 


purpoſes. - 


THE methods of painting in water, required for dif- 
ferent purpoſes, are diſtinguiſned into three ſeveral 

kinds. The firſt called painting in water colours, and more 
uſually, as it is. for the greateſt part confined- to painting 
in ſmall, miniature painting. The ſecond is called painting 
in difemper. or. fize painting. The: third is called painting 
in freſco, from its being frequently uſed for walls, alcoves, . 
or other buildings in the open air. IM 

The kind called painting: in water colours, or miniature, 
having moſtly for. its ſubje& portraits, flower pieces, or 
other delicate performances, . finer colours are required, 
and more nice and elaborate-means are-uſed for rendering 
the water a proper vehicle; whence. the choice of colours, 
and the, peculiar preparation of the water, by the addition 
of fit ſubſtances to render it ſuch. a vehicle; give occaſion 
for this to be conſidered as a diſtinct method of painting. 

The kind called painting in 4ifemper, being for ſcenes, 
canvas-hangings, or cielings, and other coarſer works; 
leſs expenſive colours, and ſimpler. means in the prepara- 
tion of the vehicle. are employed; which, therefore, con- 
Miutes this. alſo a diſtinct method of pꝓainting. 

The third, called painting in freſca, being on walls or 
ther parts of buildings, where the plaiſter of the wall it- 
ſelf without any. other preparation is to form the ground, 
x very peculiar choice of colours is neceſſary, and water 
alone ſaffices as a vehicle without any addition of other 
ühſtances. Whence this likewiſe. becomes. a diſtintt me- 
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dof painting. | 
J) OT 0M. Rey 8 
DF the Colours to be.uſed in the PAINTING WITH WATER 
COLOURS, or in MINIATURE.; with the manner of Mix- 
ture, or Compoſition of them with the proper Vehicles. 


ME colours uſed in what is called painting in water 
colours, or miniatur# paintings, are—for red, carmine, 
* 


e, roſe pink, vermilion, red lead, ſcarlet ochre, com- 


| 
[ 


| 
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mon Indian red, red ochre, Venetian red, Spaniſh brown: ef 
T for blue, ultramarine, ultramarine aſhes, Pruſſian blue, WM Th 
verditer, indigo, ſmalt, blue bice, and litmus ; — for yellow, of 
gamboge, Naples yellow, Dutch pink, Engliſh pink, gall. W**% 
one,.. maſticot, French berry waſh, turmeric waſh, 20e. 
doary.waſh, and tincture of-ſaffron ;—for green, ſap green, 
verdigriſe, diſtilled verdigrife, and terra werte ;—for MI ** 1 
purple, true Indian red, archal, and logwood waſh ;—for 1 
brown, biſtre, umbre. brown ochre, Cologn earth, and U 
terra Japonica; — for white," flake white, white lead, cal. t 
cined hartſhorn, pearl white, Troy white, lake white, and t 
egg-ſhell white ;—for black, Indian ink, lamp black, ivory 

black, and blue black. i 1 | 
As water is a much leſs kindly ſabſtance for the ſpread. 
ing and working colours than oil, ſo there is a variety of 
treatment neceſſary for rendering it a proper vehicle for 
the different ſubſtances that are to be uſed with it. Who. 


ever, therefore, would have a complete ſet of water co- maki 
lours, muſt not attempt to procure them by one genera ll © 
method of management, as in the caſe of oil, for all in- pi. 

_ diſcriminately ; but muſt attend to the nature of each, and i wi 
accommodate to it ſuch a compoſition of the water, and n 
A. 


what elſe may be neceſſary to give it a due conſiſtence, a 
may beſt ſuit each kind. This reſtriction, nevertheleſs, 
ſhould: be always obferved;: that ngthing be uſed: in the 
compoſition of water colours, however well it may make 
the colours work at the firſt admixture, but what wil 
- @gain, even though the compoſition become perfectly dry, 
Jo diſſolve and ſoften on the addition of a freſh quantity 
of water, as, by rubbing with the pencil to regain the-fluid 
ſtate as on the firſt mixture, and to ſuffer the colour to co 

wonk equally well as then. The beſt ſyſtems for the ad. 
mixture of the variety of water colours hitherto given t0 
the public, has been very defeQive in ſome material par. 
ticulars, and the principal reaſon of it has been, their con- 
fining themſelves to the uſe of gum water, and omitting 
that of ifinglaſs ſize. I ſhall therefore be the more expli 
cit in the directions I ſhalf give for the management of 
each kind; and am fatisfied, that whoever follows what! 
adviſe will find themſelves. under no difficulty in uſing al 
the variety of colours that are proper to be commixt will 
water. But, in order to avoid the repetition of the fame chre, 1 
' thing in many places, it is proper firſt to ſhew the mani t, 4 
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,of- preparing properly the gum water and ifinglaſs ſize. 
The gum water may be thus prepare: 
„ Take-three quarters of an ounce of gum Arabic, and 
4-2 quarter of an ounce of gum Senegal; powder them, 
tei and then tie them up in a linen rag; leaving ſo muh 
«unfilled room in the bag as to admit its being flattened _ 
4. byrthe preſſure of the hand. Having ſqueezed the bag 
Ell it be flat, put it into a quart of hot water; and there 
et it eantinue, moving. it ſometimes about, and ſtirring 
the water. for about twenty-four hours; the gums will 
as then be diſſolved, and the bag muſt be taken out. The 
«:fluid being divided into two. parts, to one half of it add 
« a quarter of an ounce of white ſugar- candy powdered, _ 
„ana keep the other in its pure ſtate. By this means a 
Wrong. and weak gum water, each proper for their par- 
r ticular purpoſes, will be obtained.“ | | 
„The following method is the moſt adviſeable for the 
. I | of iſim laſs ſize: | 5 | 
10 © Takeibalf' an ounce of the beaten afinglafſs, and. a 
«-pint and half of water; boil them till the 1finglaſs be 
«wholly diſſolved, and then ſtrain the fluid, while hot, 


u chrongh a linen rag; divide the ſize thus made into 
auto parts, and to one of them add an equal meaſure of 
6 hot water; by uhich means a ſtrong and weak ſize will 
bebe likewiſe obtained. 0 | 


er aſſortment of muſcle ſhells, or ſmall ivory diſnes, muſt 
he ſuited to the colours, accommodating the ſige of each 
0 the due proportion of each kind of colour; as it is pro- 
per to mixt up a much greater quantity of white biſtre, and 
aw forth, than of carmine, :uitramarine, and lake, 
{hich are to be ſpaningly uſed, on account of their great 
price, and are only neceſſary for the lights, and higher 
ouches, in the objects of the ſame colour. A very ſmooth . 
hina or Dutch tile muſt be provided, as alſo a ſmall ivory 


on. | 
in elette- Knife; for though an iron one might be employ 

pl. er ſome purpoſes, yet it is ſo noxiqus and injurious to the 
of eurs in other caſes,” that the uſe of it is beſt rejected 
aer the Whole. 3 ir} | 

a Vermilion, ultramarine, ultramarine aſhes, red lead, 
Vith et ochre, common Indian red, true Indian red, yellow - 
ame | hre, Venetian red, brawn .ochre, verditer, indigo, maſ- 


- 


Having thus prepared the gum water and ze, a pro- | 
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calcined hartſhorn, ivory black, and blue black, havin as 
been previouſly well ground and waſhed over, muſt hi be 
mixed firſt —— Iandkine of the palette-knife, viii of 
as much of the ſtrong gum water as will bring them to ii we 
right temper to — with the pencil. Then while the * 
are yet wet, they muſt be ſeraped from off the tile a I 
ſpread with the; finger in the ſhells intended for then wh 
where they will be ready for uſe at all times, on moiſt WM to. 
ing them duly with a little freſh water rubbed upon then has 
by the finger or pencil. . tha 
Pruſſian blue, lake, and Naples yellow, if it be of tice 
ſhould . be firſt reduced to an — powder, which I/! 
may be beſt. done for this purpoſe by levigation. on 2 v4 
ſtone in ſpirit of wine. Then they as alſocarmine; bim of « 
Duteh pink, and Engliſh pink, ſnould be well mixed, H lap 
grinding on the tile. or palette with the ivory knife, v. - T 
as. much of the. weaker gum water before mentioned as vii by e 
bring them to a proper conſiſtence; after which they ſhoulff to b 
be diſpoſed of im their:proper-ſhell, as was before direct thod 
reer fon aniniebeor Wig b *s 

_  _ Gamboge, Indian ink, ſap green; galttſtone, and tem © w 
| Faponica;. as they become of a. viſcid and adhefive natiſ © St 
when wet, require no gum waters They ſhould be o, © w 
moiſtened and: rubbed on the-thells till the ſurface be in ad 
cruſted with-a proper quantity; which by the-addition “ flu 
a little water may be worked off with the pencil in “ ki 
ſiame manner as the other colours Ar 
Verdigriſe, though uſed with water colours, canni wood 
| nevertheleſs, be brought to a proper ſtate for: working 72tior 
imsans of water. The method of rendering it fit to Produ 
uſed in water colours. is to poder it, and then pour ou ned 
à quantity of vinegar in the manner before directed ill G 
the making the eryſtals of verdigriſe. This vinegiſ Jabon 
when it has 'diffolved as much of the verdigriſe as it i in wa 
take up, muſt be poured off free from the ſettlings:or i ment, 
diſſolved part of the verdigriſe, and muſt: be put into the ve 
bottle to be kept far uſe. The kind of bottles the n be uſe; 
nt for uſing with this, or the following ſubſtances in mi liable 
ature painting, would be a ſmall ſort of ſuch as are mi lury te 
for ink bottles; in which the wideneſs of the, neck; andi Car 
ſnallowneſs of the body, make it eaſy to dip the peneſiſ ug col 
and the broadneſs of the bottom, 1 to 22 
| phakir 
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height, .prevents their being ſo liable to be thrown da 
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as thoſe of any other form. The verdigriſe may likewiſe 
be prepared for miniature painting by means of the juice 
of rue; which, being poured. on the verdigriſe after it is 
well powdered, will diſſolve it in the ſame manner as vi- ö 
negar, and render it fit for uſe by the ſame treatment. 72 
The verdigriſe thus diſſolved becomes a truer green than 

when vinegar is. employed, and it is much better adapted 

to miniature painting in this ſtate ; for, as the juice of rue 

has not the acid quality of the vinegar, it does not, like 

that, change or deſtroy ſeveral of the other colours, par- - 

ticularly the litmus blue and archal, and is therefore great- - 

ly preferable ; for, indeed, the ſolution. of verdigriſe, tho” 

a very good green walh, is. not to be ufed with a variety } 
of other colours without, great care; and for this reaſon .. 

ſap green for the moſt part is choſen to ſupply its place. 
F The litmus blue. maſt likewiſe undergo a preparation 
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by other means than the addition of water before it be fit 
to be uſed in miniature painting; the. moſt. approved me- 
thod of which is as follows: . 57 5 | 
© Take an ounce of litmus, and boil- it in ſmall beer [ 
& wort till their remain only about one fourth of the fluid. 
« Strain it then, while boiling hot, through flannel ; and | 
«© when. it is cold, being then of a glutinous conſiſtence, vi 
« add as much warm water to it as will bring it to. due i | 
„ fluidity for working. This muſt. be uſed in the ſame - t 
« kind of bottle as the verdigriſe.“ . 148 
Archal, the yellow berry waſh, and turmeric.waſh, log- - { vl 
oF wood waſh, and tincture of ſaffron, need no other prepa- | 
: off ration than has been before mentioned in their original 1 
production; but they muſt be put in the ſame bottles, and Li, 
uled as the ſolution of verdigriſe and litmus blu. N 
Gamboge, Indian ink, ſap green, gall- ſtone, and rerra - 1 
Japonica, as they readily diſſolve and become. tranſparent . 
in water, are true waſhing colours, as are alſo thofe laſt. 4 
mentioned, which are to be in a fluid form. But neither 1 
the verdigriſe, litmus, or the yellow waſhes, are ſafely to . | 
be uſed far glazing over other colours, as they are either i 
liable to ſuffer themſelyes by ſuch treatment, or to do in- | 
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Jury to thoſe they are laid upon. beten 
Carmine, ultramarine, and biſtre, are alſo uſed as waſh-. . 
ing colours, as they will have an effect of that nature when 
ſpread very thin; but they are not, nevertheleſs, properly. 
ſpeaking, waſhing colours, as they are in fact opake. 
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140 : "Of THE $UBSTANCES”; 
As the producing this effect of waſhing is of great uſe; =_ 
| { 


as. well in miniature painting as in the colouring of prin 
and maps, I will here impart a method by which the end 
may be compaſſed in a very. ſerviceable degree, even in 


olour 
DI Oper 


the caſe of vermilion, red lead, Pruſſian blue, lake, or even il br 
the moſt opake colours. This is to be done by mixing wo 


the pigments 1 have before directed to be compoyndel 
with the ftrongeſt gum waters, with the ftrongeft:&ind f 

_ ifinglaſs fize above-mentioned, and to ſubſtitute. likewiſ 
the weakeſt ſize in the place of the weaker. gum..water, for 
the colours where that is ordered. So prepared, the heavier 
colours will work and ſpread as well as carmine, biſtre, or 
any other ſubſtances, except thoſe wholly-flnid ; and my 
de uſed with great convenience and advantage, not only 
where waſhing colours are wanted, but like wiſe for ſhad- 
ing, touching, and; finiſhing,: or any of thoſe purpoſe 
where the free working of the colours is particularly 1 

__ * -quifite in miniature painting. In the Pruſſian blue, lake 
Ec. it is proper, however, in order to 3 the 
cracking, to add ſugar- candy or honey to the ſize, in the 
proportion of balf the weight of the, iſinglaſs; in which 

- caſe they will be found to work more commodiouſly in 
this vehicle than any other farmed of water. Of whi] 
advantage the Chigeſe are ſo ſenſible, that all their othe 
compofitfons for uſing colours in water ſeem to be of thi 
kind, as well as that moſt uſeful one called Indian int. 
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| OF the Colours ft to be ufed in Diflemper, or Painting wi 


S and the manner ef mixing or compounding them il i Rink 

the proper Vehicles. e 71 C 

X | Y -diflemper is meant all paint s on ſcenes; hanging” | 
ZN 1 of rooms, or other :parts of butidings, where ſize nE 
= -uſed. The ſame colours which are employed in miniatunt | 4 as” 


painting may be uſed in this kind with fize. Only th 


tac © 
method being principally confined to ſcenes and groiit 2 


ſcarce 


- ſorts of work; Where the effect depends more on the peiggetable 

fpective art aud the oppoſition of the colours than on th inplo 

+ brightneſs,” the ſlearer kinds are wholly omitted, or ſpat fe 25 
(o ˙˖ ooo 1 
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.f IN PAINTING, ſts 
Phe beſt: method of compounding the colours with the 


ſehieles, is to mix the ſize in water; then to levigate the 
olours in part of it, and afterwards to put each kind in a 
proper pot, adding as much more of the melted ſize a. 
vill bring it to a due confiſtence for working, and mixing 
e Whole well together in the pot with a proper bruſh, or 
ooden ſpatula. If the quantity of water originally pu 
0 the ſize do not render it ſufficiently fluid for grinding 

e colours, the fault may be eaſily remedied by: addin 
rarm water to it; and the ſame may be done Breite, if. 
ſter the mixture of colours, the whole be found too ſtiff 
bor working. | ah 1 

The compoſitions of the celours and ſize muſt be pre- 
ented from drying, by tying bladders over the pots, or 
bme-other ſuch means; for when once they are grown 
* be brought again to a working ſtate 
Wet dr | e 


, 24.6 . Fe . 


In aan gs 4 
— % 222 


ſheulty and trouble. | | | 
Though the grounds, the lay ing in, and groffer parts 
f this kind of painting, be done by this mixture of the 
olours with ſize, yet in higher-finiſhed works that require 
be-finer colours, the more delicate parts may be beſt ex- 
cuted by uſing the gum waters or Minglaſs, as above di- 
fed in miniature painting. By this means the mixing 
p greater quantities of the. dear colours may be abel 2 
wugh otherwiſe neceſfary,: as it is impracticable to keep 
mute quantities from drying, which, in the ſize, renders 
em unſit for Working till they are again reduced to pro- 
er condition. by means of heat; but in the others is nat 
tended with. the leaſt inconvenience. . 
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f the Colinrs proper to be uſed in freſeo Painting,- and f. 
int e them with the Water... 
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DEE colours uſed in freſco paintings. may be all ſuch 
| " as will Rand the air wit out flyy ig, 20d bear. the , 


Nac of wet lime without changing, "Theſe qualities 

ſcarcely to be found in thoſe formed of the parts of 
getables, and therefore mineral and foſſil bodies ſhould. . 
en, With this reſtrictien, any of the colours 
Are mentioned, either as proper in oil or water may. 
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T [painting in varailh, all pigments or ſolid colows 


_ciling the colours, with reſpect to the convenience of work- 


be afterwards fufther ſecured with a moderately thick coat n tena 
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u 2 oy T2 SUBSTANCES N | 
be admitted, but more eſpecially thoſe which derive their 'M 205% 
colour from nature. | | as fe 


The method of compounding the-colours for this kind 1 
of painting with the water, is by ſimply mixing them with a ve 
the water after being previouſly well levigated, obſerving hold 
ſuch pr oportion 5 them moſt agreeable to the quar 


a gel 


2OF the Cilours proper to be_uſed in varniſh Painting, and d free! 
hs of mixing and compounding them with the proper W-bottl 
 Pebicles. = _ | = Sho” | 


whatever may be uſed, and the peculiar diſadvantages 
which attend feveral kinds, with reſpect to oil or water, 
--ceaſe with regard to this ſort of vehicle; ſor they are ſe- 
..cured by it, when properly managed, from the leaſt ha- 
.-zard of changing or flying, and will all work well, pro- 
vided they be previouſly reduced to the ſtate of an impal. 
pable powder. 24 f 0 38 3 * 1 
The preparation of colours for this uſe cbnſiſts there- 
fore in bringing them to a due ſtate of fineneſs. This 
may be-beſt done by. grinding on the ſtone ſuch as are of 
- a cohering texture, 'as lake, Pruffian blue, indigo, verdi- 


_ -griſe, and Yiltilled verdigriſe, in ſpirit of wine, or oil f ti 


T tine; which laſt I think the better of the two for Ne. 
this uſe, But äll the ochres, or .other-earthy ſubſtances, {ſed wi 
together with vermilion, red lead, and turpeth mineral, Wi 
require only to be previouſly well waſhed over; and car- 
mine, ultramarine, and King's yellow, are neceſſarily in ieng! 
due ſtate when well prepared in their original manufac. WF 
ture A n n N * F%Y 9 8 . 


The belt compdſition of varniſh for ſpreading and pen - $20. 
ing; and the binding 2 of them, is ſhell-lat | 
8 of wine. This, when judiciouſſy manage 

uch a firmneſs and*hardneſs to the 1 that, if it 

of feet-lac varniſh, it will be almoſt as hard and durable Wpper 

as glaſs, and will bear auy rubbing, or wear, or erm edi 

ſcratching with a farp- pointed inſtrument, almoſt as wel irate 
4 | | PE” 
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i _ "USED IN PAINTING., - 438: 
enamel. The manner of preparing the ſhell-lac varniſh 
as follows:  ; —_ | 
« Take of the beſt ſhell-lac. five ounces.;-break it into 
4 very groſs powder, and put it into a bottle that will 
hold about three pints or two, quarts. Add to it one 1 
quart of rectified ſpirit of wine, and place the bottle in 1 
a gentle heat, Where it muſt continue two or three days, | | 
but ſhould be frequently well ſhaken. The gum will 1 
then be difſolved, and the ſolution ſhould be filtered ; \ 
through a-flannel-bag.; and when what will paſs through 
TTT | 
bot kept carefully ſtop up for uſe. e ; 3 
may alſo then. be preſſed; with the —_ till = "cedar | 
der of the fluid be forced out; which, if it be tolerably 
clear, may be employed for coarſer, purpoſes, or kept to 
be added to 3 BY d e „ 
16: ANEHAIAG varnun being thus prepared, a, proper 
antity.o it muſt. be put inte mall phials-of long — ; 
into {mall tin veſſels nearly of the form df glaſs phials, 
in ſuch proportion that chey may never be filled above 
d thirds, 4 8 colours muſt. be. added. to the varniſn in 
ge phials very. gradually, and well ſhaken with it as each 
| Wantizy is put in, till the proportion appear fit for work- 
which muſt be known: by trying with a pencil. If 
f We varniſh appear too thick, the fault muſt be remedied 
the adding a little rectiſied ſpirit of wine, which will 
ay time immediately dilute. the mixture to the proper 
pree. -The phials, or, tin veſſels, in which.the-colours - 
ved with the varniſn are kept, muſt be always ſecurely 
It, to prevent the exhalation of the ſpirit, and they may 
preſerved, in a working ſtate in that manner for almoit 
length of time. But they muſt be always-well ſnaken 
lore they. be uſed, as well as during the time of ufing, | 
[ns es ,otherwiſe the colour will be apt s | 
veto the Dottom., ' .. ..  ., LIL TI ING Ne r4 iff ; 
This is by, much the;beſt,method- hitherto found out of 
ting in varniſh ; the ſhell-lac not only rendering the | 9 
fit e eee the colours much bet- | 
tan any other compoſition of this nature, but, giving 'Þ 
m tenacaty and hardneſs. that would render paintings | 
topper. almoſt eternal, af not injured by fire or ſome 
Nordinary, violence. It were to be wiſhed, that in ver 
das this method had been alyays purſued in- 
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- ſtead of painting in oil, which'is ſubject to ſo many ed. 
-. dents from ſlight external violences; beſides: the decay ang 
- injurious change which the oil and colours ſuffer from 
their own internal nature, and the improper means 0 
cleaning; that few pictures or paintings of older date irc 

tobe found perfect. e | 
There are, however, other compoſitions of varnif, 
„Which are: uſed for painting; as the feed-lae varniſb, an 
alſs the following; which requires, however, previouſly, 
the preparation of the maſtic varniſſi, that muſt be thy 
Tae five ounces of maſtic in · powder; and put it int 
%, a proper bottle with a pound of ſpirit of turpentine 
Set them to boil in Salses marie till the maſtic be di- 
, ſolyed; and if there appear to be any foulneſs,: ſirai 
off the ſolution through flannel. “?“. 
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The maſtie- varniſh thus-prepared, it may be co 
Spies r b y e Oi 01 ine 


vorted into a proper 


* Take then gum animi one ounce; grind it on'th 
- Ciſtone with water till it become an impalpable powd 
Then dry it thorougly, and grind it again with hl 
an ounce. of turpentine; and afterwards with the coloun 

c moiſtening it with the maſtic varniſn till the mixture 

* of due conſiſtenee for working with the pencil. | 

, muſt then be put into phials or tin veſſels,” as was be 

«c" fore directed for the compofition with ſhell-lac, and d 

A cluted, where there may be occaſton, wit fpirit of tu 
e pentine. as e bx | 

Txukis is inferior in all reſpects to the ſhell- lac compel 
tion, except where touches of pure white, or very brig 
; A CTY which ſafer by the brownneſs of t 

ſhell- lac, and are preſerved in this that is nearly colod 

lefs. - On which account, in the painting of flowers? 
- draperies in miniature, the fine colours: may be uſed wil 

advantage chis way to heighten” the lights, and the 
may be painted with the ſhell-lac varniſh | 

_ *Fhe method of painting in varniſh is, however, m 
\ tedions-than in oil or water. It is therefore now W 
uſual im the japan work, for the ſake of deſpatch, toil 
the colours on with oil; diluted with vil of turpenii 
taking care to have re and to mak 
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© Ip N 1 VSED IN PAINTING. . - 245 
the whole is perfectly dry, it is again laid over with ſe- 
Feral coats K ck ene e which ſecures the 
colours extremely well, though not ſo as to render the 
whole equally hard and ſtrong with the work done in 
thell-lac varniſh.” EY 


The method of painting varniſhed work with oil may 


be greatly improved, by diſſolving the white gums or re- 
fn in the oils, as was before adviſed, p. 123, = common. 
oil paintin , In caſes of more delicate and valuable under- 
takings. This compoſition being diluted with oil of tur- 
pentine, would work equally well with, dry much harder, 


and aſfimulate,more with the texture of the varniſh laid 


over or under the paintings, than the oils ſimply uſed. 


It would_likewiſe be attended with another advantage ; 


which is, that the work would be ſooner dry, and fit to 


receive the upper coats of varniſh, which in large manu- 


fitures is an object of conſequence.  * 7 8 15 
The manner of preparing the ſeed-lac varniſh and uſing 


t being the ſame for this as for other purpoſes, will be 
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mewn in its proper place. 
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Crayons, 


Pas7ILs or CRAYONS are compoſitions of colours, 
$. which are reduced to the texture of chalk, and uſed 
dhe borm and manner. of pencils for painting on 
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; ei derable difficulty and nicety in the mak - 
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particles are not ſuffeientiy bound together, they take 
8 the paper, bat lie on it like 
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x46 OF THE SUBSTANCES | 
duſt; and the pencils in this condtion are. apt coritinul 
to have the points broken, or moulder away on the leaf 
uſe, to an undue thickneſs. To produce this fit texture 
ſo indiſpenſibly requiſite to the perfection / of crayons, may 
ſubſtances have been uſed. to mix with the coloured pig 
ments, and to give them a proper coherence. But ngt all 
withſtanding the repeated experiments that have been mad 
by numbers of perſons for the improvement of this art, Mels 
is very rare to find a ſet of ſuch crayons as may be calle whic 
. good. They are not, indeed, to be at all produced by 
y an exerciſe pf ſome judgment and {kill in the compoſi . 
. tion of each particular; and there are few perſons wid! 
| | either have ſuch, or will exerciſe their ſkill and know led tte 


in ſufficient degree. Recipes are therefore blindly follox 
ed; which, as the different parcels of each kind of fut 
ſtance differ greatly in the proportion of their qualitis 
though they may agree in the general nature of then" 
ſometimes produce good, and ſometimes bad crayons, 
the very ſanie rules. Whoever, therefore, would be ma 
ter of a perfect ſet of crayons, muſt inform , himſelf oft 
. Teveral ſubſtances and their nature, which are proper { 
the compoſition of them, and then having general dire Beſt 
tions for the manner, muſt proportion and adjuſt the qu e 
tity of the ingredients to each other by actual trials of i 
effect. This may, nevertheleſs, be done with very liii 4 
trouble, and without the danger, of any loſs accruing fro ds, 
the greateſt error in the. compoſition, fince the ctayo 
can always be wrought over again, with ſuch additions e Pr 
'- thoſe ingredients in which the proportion is defective 
will remedy the fault. I ſhall, for theſe reaſons, enun 
rate the ſeveral ſuhſtances that are employed for form 
crayons, and ſhew what particular intentions they are 
anſwer, and the method of managing them to effectt 
end. I ſhall then give the particular mixtures Which Ue-Col 
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; believe to be beſt for producing each kind of colour, n viſe 

. | the neareſt general proportion of the ingredients. Bug free 
1 adapting the quantities more exactly to each other in en it the 
Wt particular caſe I muſt leave to the operator, WhO mult chang 
7 the reſult of his compoſitions by drying a- ſmall qua v1 
of each ſort formed into a crayon, after he has made 7 
mixture. This being tried on the proper paper, if it 7 0 * 

» 


Pear faulty, the proportion of the ingredients mult be 


f 
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ter adjuſted by adding more of that which appears to be 
apy till che due cke be produced. | 
All the colours which are pigments, and can be reduced 
0 an impalpable powder, may be uſed for forming cray- 
ons, But it is proper, nevertheleſs, to be cautious, eſpe- 
ally in more * works and paintings of any value, 
with regard to ſuch as are ſubject to fly or change; parti- 

larly roſe pink, Engliſh pink, lake, and Pruſſian blue, 
which are apt to turn pale, and ſometimes entirely loſe their 
ue. With reſpect to white, the uſe of flake white, or 
white lead, is beſt avoided, on account of their frequently 
taroing black, as there are others which will even work 
better, and are no way liable to any ſuch change. But nei- 
her lake nor Pruſſian blue are to be wholly rejected for 
this purpoſe, when they are known to moron gay good, 
u they will ſtand extremely well when prepared in a right 
panner 3 only great care ſhould be taken to be certain of 
te qualities of any parcel before it be uſed, as the far 
weateſt part of the lake to be now met with will fly, and 
te Pruſſian blue turn pale and green in ſuch manner as to 
tary the teint greatly from its original ſtate. 

Beſides the coloured pigments which are uſed ſimply, 
dme white ſubſtances are neceſſary for the forming a pro- 
er body to ſuch as are of lighter teints, or where the co- 
ours are to be diluted and weakened, as in ſtraw colours, 
uoks; carnations, &c. There have been many different 
brts:of bodies applied to this puxpoſe, which moſt of them, 
proper management, may be made to anſwer the end. 
Ihe prineipal are flake. white, white lead, tobaccopipe- 
iy, plaiſter of Paris, Spaniſh or Troy white, ſimple chalk 
id ſtarch, But pearl white, that has been hitherto over- 
joked, is in ſome caſes ſuperior to any of them. In this 
pphcation of white bodies to form the ground or baſis of 
we-coloured crayons, the greateſt care ſhould be taken; 
dewiſe, when carmine, lake, or any coloured pigment, 

epared from parts of vegetables or animals, are uſed, 
lat the ſubſtance employed be ſuch as will not prey upon 

change the colour; which chalk, flake white, nas — — 


ad, with the colours, are extremely apt to do when they 
te mixt together with the addition of any moiſture. But 
all ſuch caſes the pearl white and plaiſter of Paris ſhould 
ned; and with reſpect to the latter, muſt be wholly 
ee from lime, or it will ” worle even than the:others. 
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It is beſt indeed in general to avoid any ſuch mixture 
theſe colours, by ſubſtituting the coloured earths, or ow 
mineral ſubſtances, in the place of thoſe prepared fromy 
* animal ſubſtances, as they can ſcarcely be: 
fected or changed by any matter uſed in painting; a 
will, in genera], equally well anſwer the purpoſe, exc 
| | in the caſe of carmine, the unrivalled brightneſs of wi 
makes it neceſſary for pinks and carnations, as great 
:rity and force of colour are there required. | 
t lake white and white lead are not ſo frequently if 
as Chalk and tobaecopipe· clay for the grounds of crayoy 
neither, indeed, are they ſo fit for many purpoſes ; as Hue 
will not mix well with many of the coloured 51 F 


are liable to form too brittle pencils when cut to mod ref 
rate points. The white lead has beſides th danger our 
uality of being ſubject to have its whiteneſs changed iN wi 
the proper metallic, colour of the lead, as we {ce in mi C pari 
of the older drawings and ſketches where it has been uſt | 
The great whiteneſs of the flake, nevertheleſs, recommei 

| At where touches of a very great light are required. 
may not be amiſs, therefore, to have a crayon of it 
ſuch occaſions; but it is beſt to omit wholly its uſe in Mer w 
caſes where the other whites will anſwer the purpoſe, Mo 1. 
T.oobaccopipe- clay was formerly in great uſe for forni d as 
the paler crayons; but it is much neglected now, ex 
in thoſe made for ſale. For, beſides its drying. to bet 
hard, and not ſpending freely on the paper, it gives 
colours a heavineſs and deadneſs that may be ayoided M iters 
the uſe of other whites; to ſome of which it is thereſi Ibe 4: 
on all accounts inferior. It may however ſerve for ol) 
- nary occaſions, as it will produce crayons by being fiingic&io 
mixed with the coloured Pa: and therefore requi ine bo 
much leſs {kill and trouble to be compounded with H Neity 
than the ſofter whites that demand: the aid of ſome bin es th; 
or glutinous body to give them a due coheſion. ere ha 

Plaiſter of Paris has alſo been frequently uſed for 

baſis of pale crayons, to which purpoſe it is in one reſ 
well adapted; becauſe, when it is pure, that is to 
made only of the powdered alabaſtar, it is very innoo 
' with reſpect to the more tender colours; but then it | 
coheſive, and wants the flakineſs of chalk ; which d ered n 
has been attempted to be remedied. by the dipping 
- ,srayons formed of it in olive or linſeed ojl. 


#» 


|- 


Spaniſh or Troy white, which, as we have ſeen before, 
chalk. and alum calcined. and. waſhed over, is uſed by 


uts of vegetables or animals. But as the pearl white, 
plaiſter, are much-leſs hazardous in that point than ei- 
er, the uſe of it ſeems no way neceſſary. 


d, as it will caſt more freely, and at the ſame time retain 
ue coheſion, when mixt with proper binders or glutens, 


o 


lloured pigments. which. are not. ſubje& to be changed; 


Paris, ſhould be ſubſtituted in its. place. It is alſo the 
be done by a very fimple. treatment, as below di- 


Starch. has been frequently. uſed along with ſome of the 
ter whites for giving a due texture to crayons. But it 
x0 where neceſſary, except. in the caſe of white flake ; 
d, as the prepared flake white of the ſhops contains a 
ze proportion, it is unneceflary when that is uſed, which 


ke is too troubleſome for thoſe who do not make ſuch 
ktters their buſineſs... 8 


lection, is the binders or glutens required to Live pul- 
te. bodies, of which the crayons are compoſed, a due 


es that will bear the form and employment of pencils. - 
dere has been a variety of different matters applied to 
purpoſe, moſt of which may in ſome degree effect it; 
the principal are ale wort, gum tragacanth, gum Ara- 
ze; milk, oatmeal, ſugar-candy, olive oil, and linſeed 


he wort of ale or beer, either in its original ſtate, or 
Kered more thick by boiling, has been found to anſwer 
end of a binder, for the forming crayons, where chalk 


* 
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me for a ground for the pale crayons. The difference 
tits effect from ſimple chalk. waſhed over conſiſts only in 
being-leſs liable to prey on the colours made from the 


Chalk is the beſt adapted by its texture to the forming 
te ground of pale crayons of any of the whites hitherto 


ter than any of the other whites now in practice. It is, 
erefore, much the beſt ſubſtance for mixing with all the 
t with reſpect to ſuch as are, the pearl white, or plaiſter 


{for forming white crayons for common purpoſes, which 


generally be the caſe, as the levigation of the white 


The laſt claſs..of ſubſtances uſed in the compoſition of 
yons, and on which indeed principally depends their 


lacity to render them capable of being formed into 


tartby bodies are uſed, * than any of the others, as 
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| ar THE SUBSTANCES: 
it gives them a proper cokeſion, by its vicidity, vito 


dry ing to that brittle ſtate. to which ther gums are ſubjeg, 


It is not, however, in the caſe of vermilion, and fone 


other ſubſtances, which have no coheſive attraction 0 


themſelves, ſufficient alone to give the due tenacity ; and 
muſt therefore be aſſiſted by gum tragacanth, o 
ſome ſuch other viſcid matter. 1 

Gum tragacanth is uſed as a binder, by diſſolving it in 
the ale wort, or whatever fluid is wn me ons the tem. 
pering crayons. It is preferable, for this purpoſe, to gun 
Arabic, or the other gums which diflolve in aqueoy 
fluids, becauſe it thickens in the water, and mixes itſe 
equally throughout the whole ſubſtance of the compoſition 
when dry; whereas the others are apt to form aà cruſt on 
the outſide of the maſs, and renter "the paſtils or crayony 
of an unequal texture. vs | 

Gum Arabic has been alſo uſed for-tempering crayon 
in the ſame view as gum tragacanth ; but, for the reaſon 
juſt given, is much inferior to it. | 

Size is-alſo ſometimes applied to the ſame purpoſe i 
waking crayons as gum tragacanth, and differs not great. 
ly. from it in its effect. Vö'wù ü "I 

Milk has been uſed for the compoſition of crayons, in 
the-ſame view as the ale wort, where only a ſmall additior 
of coheſive power was required to be added to the ſolid 
bodies which formed them. But it is only in ſuch caſes it 
can be of any avail, as the-ale wort, or others of greate 
efficacy, are in moſt caſes wanted, e ew. 

Oatmeal, or rather the decoction of it, made, as in the 
caſe of water-gruel, and ſtrained, has likewiſe been en 

loyed for the ſame end as milk, and anfwers well-enouy! 

in the caſe of the deep Pruſſian blue, indigo, and ſuch bo 
bies as are apt to dry gummy ; becauſe, though the decor 
tion of oatmeal gives only a ſmall degree of coheſion, e 


it prevents that coaleſcence from the attraction of ti 


arts of thoſe bodies on each other which produce 


this brittleneſs. | | | 
Olive oil, as likewiſe the linſeed, have been uſed to gin 
the crayons à more flaky and chalky texture, 1 dipping 


into it, after they have been duly heated, ſuch as are mad 


of plaiſter of Paris, or tobaccopipe- clay, in order to ſoftet 
them, and remove that unkindly coheſion which prev! 


the ſticking freely on the paper. 


| 
| 
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5 SIN PAINTING: 15 
Wax has been alſo uſed by ſome in the light of a great 
provetnent'as a binder to crayons:”- The pretended uti- 
luy of it is, that it will render the crayons ſo tenacious and 
fxt on the cartoon as not only to be ſecure from ſhaking 
of by any concuſſion; but even to bear the rubbing with 
: braſh. This quality does not, however, compenſate for 
the great defect all ſuch- crayons will be found to have; 
wach is, that they cannot make any of thoſe delicate 
wuches and finiſhings, that give the merit to crayon paint- 
ug On which account they can only be employed for 
coarſe purpoſes, and are conſequently of very little conſe- 
quence"to- painting in thoſe caſes where crayons have ad- 
watages over other. methods. f | 
I hall here give ſome general inſtructions for the com- 
wundingi crayons of the ſeveral colours and teints; but 
ir the fame time muſt leave it to the diſcretion. of the ope- 
ntor to adjuſt the exaſt proportion of the binders or glu- 
tens by actual trial, as the ſubſtances uſed vary too much 
the degrees of their qualities in different parcels to ad- 
nit of any ſtandard proportion being given. 


- { , 


OF WHITE CRAYONS. - | | 

kor forming white:crayons for common pufpoſes, chalk - 
wits natural ſtate is ſuperior to any compalition? It ſhould 
de.choſen white, pure, and of the moſt cohering texture; 
adit muſt. be cut firſt into ſquares by means of ſmall ſaws 
nude for this uſe, of three inches length, and a quarter 
an inch in thickneſs, and afterwards formed into a pro- 
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— oF THE SUBSTANCES 


4 J obſerved before, are ſubje& to have their colour change 


buy accidents not eaſily to be guarded againſt, | 


ey] or RED CRAYONS, 1 
For red crayons of the ſcarlet hue, vermilion and red 
lead may be uſed, with ale wort boiled, till it appear 
ſlightly glutinous to the touch, and further inſpiſſated by 
the addition of =_m tragacanth ; the proportion of which 
may be a ſcruple to a pint of the thick wort. With this 
rom. the vermilion, or red lead, muſt be reduced to the 
ate of a paſte, by 2 g them together, and then form. 
ed into the proper ſhape, and dried with a gentle heat. 
When the orange caſt of red lead is not particularly 
wanted, it is ſafer to uſe vermilion ; for though red lead 
will ſtand much better uſed this way than in oil, yet the 
vermilion 1s ſtill more ſecure, as nothing can change it | 


without a burning heat. 


4 


The paler crayons of the ſame colour may be made, by 


mixing waſhed chalk with any of theſe colours, which may 


be done in three proportions; the firſt with an equal 


weight of the chalk, the ſecond with double the weight, 


and the third with treble. But if other teints are wanting, 
the proportion may be varied otherwiſe according to the 
occaſion. Theſe compoſitions ſhould be formed in the 
manner above-mentioned, by means of ale wort inſpiſlated 
by boiling ; but the wort ſhould be thicker where the 


quantity of the chalk is leſs, according to the three pro- 


ortions; becauſe, after it has been moiſtened, and is again 


| dried, chalk has a conſiderable coheſion of itſelf. 


The ſcarlet ochre gives a fouler red; crayon, but yet 
very: uſeful, if it be compounded with the ale wort inſpiſ- 


ſated both by boiling and the addition of gum tragacanth, | 
jn the proper manner directed for vermilion. 25 


Scarlet ochre may likewiſe be formed by compoſition 
with chalk, into paler teints, in the ſame way as vermi. 


lion. 120 | 


Common Indian red may be likewiſe tr ited in a pa- 
rallel manner, and will give other teints of red. 

Red ochre requires no compoſition ; but if it be choſen 
pure, and of a good colour, will afford uſeful crayons by 
the ſame management as chalk, 85 | 
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d Lake muſt be uſed for crimſon crayons, and may be 
brought, when well ground with ale wort, to à proper 
texture ; but if, as is the nature of ſome parcels, it appears 
too gummy, make it up with the decoction of oatmeal. in- 
fead of the ale wort. It is proper to be very careful in 

d be choice of lake for crayons; for, as it is very apt to fly 

T when not properly prepared, the conſequence in crayon 


7 Wl painting is in ſuch caſes very bad, ſince it will much ſooner | 


change. when uſed in that manner than in oil. | 
The paler teints of the lake muſt be produced by the 
c mixture of ſeveral proportions of white, in the ſame 
- WF manner-as the foregoing colours. The white employed 
| hould not, nevertheleſs, be chalk, for the reaſons before 
1 1 ; but pearl white, or plaiſter of Paris. I think the 
0 


e WF crayons with the lake, a ſtronger binder is required than 


it n the caſe of chalk. The ale wort ſhould therefore be 


Lell inſpiſſated by boiling for thoſe crayons where the pro- 
* oo of lake is. greateſt; but, for the others, it ſhould 
adequately rendered yet more viſcid by the addition 
al WW cf 3 acanth. | | 
t 


3» nine, if the price did not make the uſe of it too expen- 
we. Conſidering that circumſtance, it is more expedi- 
de ent to uſe it rubbed in by the leather roller in the manner 
d below directed, by which it. may be conveniently laid on 
ie Where it may be neceſlary. - 


„4 ſmall crayon compounded of the beſt and moſt ſcarlet 
in lake, with about a third part of carmine, ſhould, howe- 


a, not be wanting. They may be worked up with milk, 
ct ad little decoction of oatmeal, with a ſmall proportion 


tinous,. and requires no binder, which ought therefore to 
be firſt; tried before the binders are added. | 


pear! white in different proportions, and the ale wort muſt 


dy diſcretion, 


G5 


® 


mer much the beſt; but in the compounding it into 


would be extremely proper to have crayons of car- 


of gum tragacanth; but. ſome carmine is ſufficiently glu- 


Small crayons: muſt likewiſe be made of carmine and 


be more or leſs inſpiſſated according to the 2 of 
white ; but as the carmine differs greatly in different par- 
dals as to its gummy conſiſtence, this mutt be regulated 


Roſe pink, when good, forms a cra on which has merit 
wth regard to its beauty, if its defect in other reſpects - 
a not. forbid the uſe of it. It may be made into crayons- 


be; but where it happens to be of a looſer, it muſt be 


uſed in the manner above directed for carmine. 


4 
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without any compoſition, in the ſame manner as chalk, 
where it is of ſo firm a texture as it is commonly found to 


brought to a proper ſtate of coheſion by ale wort. It is, 


nevertheleſs, ſcarcely worth while to take the trouble of * 
forming it any way into crayons, as the colour will always * 
fly if the cold air have acceſs to it, and it can, never, there. - 
fore, be prudentiy employed in paintings of any value. tare, 
| 5 prep: 

oF BLUE CRAYONS. wher 


For a deep blue crayon, the darkeſt Pruſſian blue may Ye 
be formed into a crayon by ere it with the decoction ame 
of oatmeal. If the tenacity be not ſufficient, the ale wort over, 


mult be added. | 4 46 Mc 
Indigo, when. good, will likewiſe produce a deep blue Ine ci 
crayon, with ale wort inſpiſſated by boiling. one 


or paler blues, Pruſſian blue of different degrees of ile fon 
lightneſs may be uſed with ale wort; but the ale wort muſt 


be inſpiſſated by boiling, or the addition of ſize or gum 


tragacanth in proportion to the lightneſs; the darker kinds 
5 N ruflian blue being of a more glutinous nature than the 
ighter. Wo} | | 
e will alſo make a good blue crayon, but it mult 
be uſed with ale wort ſtrongly inſpiſſate. 
- Bice ſhould likewiſe compoſe another crayon. treated as 
verditer. ER | 
Crayons ſhould likewiſe be formed of verditer, or bice, 
with chalk in different n g and compounded by 
means of the ale wort thickened by boiling. | 
Ukramarine being too dear to form crayons, ſhould be. 


: or YELLOW CRAYONS, | 
The prepared orpiment, or pigment called King's yel. 
low, forms the brighteſt and fulleſt coloured yellow cray- 
on; but the poiſonous. quality, and nauſeous ſcent of it, 
are ſuch faults as render it on the whole much inferior to 
that next mentioned. RS 
The King's yellow may, however, be formed into 3 
crayon with ale wort, inſpiſſated by boiling and the addition 
of gum tragacanth, but it muſt be dried without any heat, 


—— 
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The turpeth mineral, well levigated and waſhed over, 


makes a very fine crayon, of a cool, but very bright yel - 
bw colour. It may be treated for this end exactly in the 


ninner above directed for vermilion. 


Durch pink and Engliſh pink make crayons of a pretty | 
good yellow colour, but are not ſo ſecure from flying aa 


the two above mentioned. When they are of a firm tex- 
ture, they may be uſed as the chalk, without any other 
preparation than cutting them into a proper form; but 


where they are of a more ſoſt and crumbly ſubſtance, they 


muſt be worked up with the inſpiſſated ale wort. 
Yellow ochre may alſo be formed into a crayon in the 


ame manner as chalk, or it may be ground and waſhed + 


orer, and then uſed with the inſpiſſated ale wort. 
More diluted teints of yellow may be precured by mix- 


Jing chalk with any of the above - mentioned pigments, and 
forming them into crayons in the manner before-mention- - 


aber the other colours. 


„ OF GREEN CRAYONS. * 


ot oil of turpentine, and then formed into a paſte by ale 
vort highly boiled, and inſpiſſated ſtill further by gum 


Ou -cheir- compolitione*"Ehey hould likewiſe be 
7 cried: without. heat. | 01 


\ 


din the ſame manner. 

Pruflian blue and turpeth mineral, compounded in dif- 
erent proportions, form almoſt a variety of good green 
nyons.- They muſt be worked up with ale wort thick- 


. Pruflian blue and Dutch pink make likewiſe a pretty 5 
Wight green crayon, being formed. by means of the inſpif- 


ated ale wort. | 
Verditer and turpeth mineral form a good pale green; 


e addition of gum tragacanth. 


ther Kind of light "_ Ga being treated in the * 


e The cryſtals of verdigriſe, properly managed, make the 
brighteſt green crayon., They ſhould be reduced to a very 
Jie powder by grinding on the ſtone with ſpirit of wine, 


paxacanth ; but as little fluid as poffible ſhould be em-. 


Verdigriſe will make alight blue green crayon, if treat- 


- 


ut they require ale wort both thickened by boiling and 


Blue bice and turpeth mineral, or Dutch pink, make a 


fame manner, except that when Dutch pink is ee 


of the Pruſſian blue ; but the teint will not be ſo deep, and 


| 
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the ale wort requires only to be well thickened by boil- 
__ | FITC. 35 | 

Crayons may likewiſe be formed of any of the above. 
mentioned green pigments and chalk, by the mY be- 
fore directed with regard to the other colours. 


OF ORANGE CRAYONS. | 


| . | 
King's yellow, or turpeth mineral, with red lead, or 
vermilion, makes a bright orange crayon. They muſt 
be compounded with ale wort thickened, as well by gum Wl tie 


| 8 as boiling. vor 


range crayons may likewiſe be formed from Dutch, boil 

or Engliſh pink, compounded with red lead, or vermilion; $1 
but the ale wort need not in this compoſition be ſo ſtrong. Wired, 
ly inſpiſſated as for the laſt | 
Chalk may be added to either of theſe in different pro- {Wivor 
portions, to vary the teints in the manner above directed MWthem 
for the reſt ; or good crayons of a paler orange, where Wl 5x 
brightneſs is not required, may be formed from Spaniſh into 
annatto compounded with chalk, and worked up with ale . b. 


3 


wort „ e inſpiſſated. | Fo 


The Spaniſh annatto uſed alone, bein 3 with Wl ploye 
oil of turpentine, and formed by the addition of the de- ¶ borti- 
coction of oatmeal uſed in the moſt ſparing manner, makes Vort 
likewiſe a very good crayon of the full orange colour. Dil 

But the preparation of this is more troubleſome than iſclalk 
thoſe given above, which will in general anſwer ” ſame 4 


þ 


Purpo e. gs ; j 


| 


or PURPLE CRAYONS, | 


A very bright purple crayoh may be formed of deep 
Pruſſian blue and carmine, e ee. by means of the 
decoction of oatmeal ; but this being expenſive, muſt be 
made ſmall; and reſerved only for thoſe caſes where great 
brightneſs is neceſſary. 5 

Beep Pruſſian blue and lake, treated as the above, form 
a crayon next in brightneſs to the above. | 


* 


For a leſs bright purple, indigo may be uſed in the place 


0 
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ale wort ſlightly inſpiſſated may be uſed inſtead of the de- 
coction of oatmeal. ST 
For coarſer purples, indigo may be compounded with 
yermilion'; but they will be much paler than the above, 
and for this compoſition the ale wort muſt be well thick- 
nt by boiling, and a flight addition of gum traga- 
fang. ; 


- OF BROWN CRAYONS. 


For forming a full brown crayon, neither inclining to 
the olive nor orange, mix brown ochre and biſtre, and 
work them up with the ale wort inſpiſſated moderately by 

Spaniſh brown, umbre, and the common and true Indian 
red, may | likewiſe be cempounded in the ſame manner 
vith biſtre into crayons of different teints of brown; and 
ory black may be added, where neceſſary, to darken 
them and increaſe the variety. Op 

Spaniſh brown and umbre may be likewiſe formed alone 
into brown crayons, by means of the ale wort inſpiſſated 
by boiling, and a ſmall addition of gum tragacanth. 

For diluted browns calcined fuller's earth may be em- 
ployed, either alone, or mixt with chalk in different pro. 
. ortions. The crayons muit be formed by means of ale 
vort moderately inſpiſſated by boiling. 

Diluted browns may likewiſe be formed by adding 
chalk to any of the above compoſitions for browns. 


49 ( — * 


OF BLACK AND GREY CRAYONS. 


Black crayons may be formed out of pieces of charcoal 
yell burnt, by cutting them into a proper ſhape in the 
manner directed for chalk. The kind of charcoal, ſaid to 


e 

0 be the beſt for this purpoſe, is that made from the wood 
be ef the willow. © | | 3 

eat Good black crayons may likewiſe be formed of ivory 


black, mixt with a little very deep Pruſſian blue or indigo. 
t muſt be worked up by ale wort, boiled thick with a ſmall 
addition of glover's fize. 18 Rs | F 
Green crayons may be formed of the ivory or lamp 
back, mixt with chalk in different proportions, and com- 


pounded, by means of ale wort well inſpiſſated by boil · 


may be toe dear, or not had in ſufficient quantity to form 
formed into a kind of leng cone, by rolling it in a ſpiral 


the rolling as to form a moms of the degree of bluntneſ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The carmine, ultramarine, or any other colour which 


crayons, may be uſed by means of the leather roll aboye. 
mentioned. This roll is only a piece of ſhammoy leaher 


manner, and then twining thread tightly round it to keep 
it from unfolding. The leather muſt be ſo managed in 


required, or if it be too blunt it may be ſharpened with a or L 
penknife. With the point of this roll-breathed upon, the plac 
carmine, &c. may. be taken and laid on the painting in ¶ uſed 
fuch touches as may be required, and the effect will be uck 


nearly the ſame as if the point of a caryon had been uſed. vit 
This roll will likewiſe be found uſeful in /aweeren;ng (as it wha 


is called) the colours, by rubbing the edges ot the teints if calle 
together, where the ſurface is not large enough to admit * at 


the finger to do that office. * 6 
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Of the Grounds for Od Painting. jo | "hay 

THE. ſubſtance or matter on which oil paintings are , lon 
made, unleſs in very. particular caſes, are canvas 7 vor: 

wood, or copperplate. The preparation or covering of WW" ofa 
| theſe, in —_ to their 3 proper colouring, A Pigt 
' got 


muſt be therefore. different, Accor 


ing to the different ſub- 
ſtance in queſtion. . | 
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The: pieces of canvas, prepared by proper primings, are 
then b [70% — called — og 1 — n - 
grounds for oil painting, But theſe cloths, though they 
ace diſpenſed with in general, becauſe painters think it too 
nuch trouble to 2 them themſelves, and therefore 
make ſnift with what the colourmen will afford them; 
who, on their fide likewiſe, conſult nothing but the cheap- 
eſt and eaſieſt methods of deſpatching their work, are yet 
at preſent prepared in a faulty manner in ſeveral reipects. 
u the firſt place, the whole covering is apt to peel and 
; WH crack off from the cloth, by the improper texture of the 
| WY uoder coat, which is formed of ſize and whitening, and is 
boch too brittle and too little adheſive, either to the cloth 
2 Wl or upper coat, to anſwer well the purpoſe. In the ſecond 
2 
n 
e 


place, the oil employed in the compoſition of any paint 
uſed on ſuch. grounds is extremely apt to be abſorbed or 
ſucked in by them, and conſequently to leave the colours 
l. Nh which it was mixt deſtitute, in a great degree, of 
it lat is neceſſary for their proper temperament. This is 
8 called, though improperly, the inking in of the colours, and 
it WW is attended with ſeveral inconveniences ; particularly, that 
the effect of the painting appears very imperfectly, while 
the colours are in this ſtate, and deprives the painter, as 
yell as athers, of the power of judging properly of the 
uch of the performance. It is indeed practiſed ſometimes 
to varniſh over the ground, which will prevent the ſink ing 
in; but there is a hazard in this, that the upper coat may 
leave the ground, and the painting conſequently come off. 
f "WV hoever, therefore, would have good cloths, free entirely 
from this diſadyantage, muſt direct the preparation of them 
themſelves, and they may produce them in perfection by 
tte following means: 4 
Let the cloths be firſt well foaked with drying oil 


4 of drying oil and red ochre, mixed as thick as can be 
worked, be ſpread over it. Then, the laſt being dry, 
* let the cloth be bruſhed over with hot drying oil, as 
long as it appears to fink in; and, laſtly, let it be co- 
4 vered with a coat of white lead and oil, rendered grey, or 
of any other colour deſired, by admixture of the proper 
1 pigments: This laſt coat may be poliſhed to a due de- 


bree by rubbing with a pumice Kone, or by glazing it 


. 4 


and are the moſt common 


* aid on hot; and when nearly dry, let two or three coats 
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be uſed as the firſt priming, inſtead of the ſize and whiten- 


| better, and prevent the bliſtering and peeling, and, in; 


er with the glaſs poliſhers uſed for linen, and called caller._ 
4 der Bones e e [1-40 
In priming wood, or preparing it. to receive the oil co. 
lours, the ſame errors are generally committed; for the 
method almoſt univerſally practiſed, is to clear coat (as it 
is called) with ſize and whitening, and then to cover it 
with white lead and oil. But the ill effects of ſuch a me. 
thod are ſtill greater, in this caſe, than in that of canvas; 


ſince, if any moiſture- find acceſs to the wood, the paint 


riſes in bliſters, which are liable to be burſt, and to cauſe | 
a flaking off, and peeling of the paint, in a very detri.. 1 
mental manner. For. paintings ay value, the wood gn 
ſhould, therefore, be bruſhed over with hot drying oil as Vor 
long as it will ſoak ins and-then covered with a coat of N 
white lead, or flake, coloured according to what may be to p 
deſired. Even in the caſe of. houſe or coach painting, the bear 
clear-coating with ſize and. whitening ought-to be omitted; ue; 
and, in its place,, a coat of drying oil with ſome white ende 
lead and ochre, but not ſo-much as to make it if, ſhould {Wag o 


ing. This method would both preſerve the wood much 
ſome degree, the ſinking in of the colours that attend the, 
common method.  —-_ et TTL! 

When copperplates are uſed, there is no occafion for, 
any other priming than one coat of oil and lead, or ochre, 
rendered of the colour deſired ; but ſuch plates are ſeldom 
employed but for delicate and elaborate paintings. The 
ſurface of the priming ought to be made as ſmooth as the 
plate itfelf, by rubbing with the pumice-ſtone, or glazing- dem © 
with the callender-ftone. But there is another method 
very effectual for making a fine ground on the copper- 
plates, which is, the uſing flake white and fat oil, with any 
colour required; which being laid on the plates placed in 
an horizontal poſition to dry, will poliſh itſelf very highly 
by the running of the oil. The oil uſed for this purpoſe 
ſhould be thoroughly fat; which, though not at preſent to 
be had of colourmen, may be eafily made by the method Vellu 
below taught, with very little expence and trouble. This 
method of producing grounds by fat oil, perfectly ſmooth, ods of 
ſecured from any ſinking in of the colours, and in all other 


| reſpects much better than any other, may be practiſed wit. ud, c 


advantage on cloths or wood, as well as copperplates, the der 
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cloths being firſt prepared for the laſt coat in the manner 
before directed, and the wood ſoaked with drying oil. 


SECT. I. 


07 the Grounds for Painting in Water Colours, or premature 


Painting, 


THE ſubſtance on which paintings with water colours | 


are uſually made, are cartoon paper, (or a kind de- 
igned for this purpoſe) common paper, or vellum, and 


wory. 

When paper of any proper kind is uſed, it is ſufficient 
to prime it with iſinglaſs, ſize thickened properly with 

arl white, and any pigment which will afford the colour 
the ground 1s defired to be. But common paper may be 
rendered ſtronger and fitter to receive the colours by lay- 
| Wing on the back of it a coat of ftarch boiled with water to 
Wha moderate conſiſtence, and rendered yet more tenacious 
by the addition of a little iſinglaſs. This ſhould be laid 
on very ſmoothly with a bruſh ; and the paper, when near 
(ry, muſt be put betwixt the leaves of a book, br betwixt 
wo ſheets of paper and two boards, and compreſſed by a 
veight laid on the books or boards. Two ſheets of paper 
cemented together by the ſtarch and iſinglaſs, and treated 
In the lame manner, make a very commodious ſubſtance 
for painting in miniature. It has been adviſed to pounce 
paper deſigned for painting with water colours, or to rub 
dem over with alum water. But as the intention of this 
v only to guard againſt the defect of paper that will not 
ike ink, or other aqueous fluids, without running, it is 
puch better to avoid the uſe of all ſuch paper; for the 


—_ 


l, and the alum water changes ſeveral of the colours; as 
example, the litmus, and archal, if uſed, would be 
armed to a red from blue or purple. ; 


me of thoſe who have pretended to teach the beſt me- 
ods of managing water colours. But, if it be good, it 
qures no other preparation than the ſtraining on à paſte- 
ward, or other ſuch proper body, and priming it in the 
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bunce prevents the colours working freely with the pen- 


Vellum; has been likewiſe directed to be pounced by + 


nner directed for paper; and if it ſhould happen to be. 
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greaſy, the rubbing it over with the gall of any beaſt will 
— the defect, without the-inconvenience produced by 
the uſe of pounce. The ſtraining the vellum on the 
paſte board muſt be effected by cementing them together 
with the ſtarch prepared as above, or with iſinglaſs, which 
is better for this purpoſe. The vellum muſt be alſo cut 
ſo much bigger 2 the paſteboard that it may lap over 
on every ſide; in the doing which, care muſt be taken 
that it be equally ſtretched on- each ſide, ſo as to render 
the whole perfectly even. 5 | 
When ivory is uſed as a ground, it muſt be: firſt rubbed 
over with the juice of garlic, and then ſtained by any 
waſhing colour of the teint deſired as à ground, if any 


KN SAS 


other be preferred to white. 


| | 3 | vo 
1 LO 2 be c 
| +... Off the Grounds for Painting in Diſftemper. | FA 
2 1 : * 3 ict 
IHE ſubſtance or matter on which paintings in dil. "mY 
þ temper are generally: made, are canvas or wood. fred 
hen canvas is uſed. as for ſcenes, & c. it muſt be coat- 
ed with ſtrong ſize and whiting till ittbe of a thickneſs to 


take a water. poliſh, and then it ſhould be primed with 
laiſter of Paris free from lime, and mixed. up with fize, as 
; ee for the plaiſter, as it: will then bear lake, 
carmina, or other colours prepared from vegetables, with- 5 
out preying upon, or n he manner of WI Of 
giving the water poliſh is by rubbing. over the ground 
with a wet cloth till it be perfectly ſmootb. 
When wood ĩs uſed, it ſhould be firſt bruſhed. over ſeve- 
ral times witk thin ſize; or, in caſe the ſurface be not 
quite ſmooth, with ſtrong ſize and plaiſter of Paris, to fil 
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eite Ground for Painting in Freſto. zo 
THE ground for painting in freſco. is ſtucco, which oo . 
4 ney laid floated and prepared in the uſual man- Rain 


ner that ſtucco is treated. But no. more muſt be laid at 
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one time that can be painted before it be dry; becauſe =_— 
afterwards the colours, which have no vehicle in this kind _—_— 
of painting but water, will not cohere with the ground LS 0 
aſter it be once dry. As this ground can be completely. 1 0 
| prepared/ by the common workmen in ſtucco, it ſeems. 12 
needleſs at preſent to give a more minute deſcription 4 
8 e 9 „ 5 
„ SECT. V. {: 
: O rhe Grounds. for varniſh Painting. 
ux ſubſtance or matter on which varniſh paintings 

are made, is, for the moſt part, copper, iron, and 

wood. As the painting ground is not covered with the 

colours in moſt works of this kind, it muſt conſequently. 

be of the varniſn itſelf the work conſiſts of. But where 

WT itis intended to be painted over, as. in the caſe of regular 

pictures, N be given of ſhell or ſeed-lac var- 
p n proper colours for che ground: de- 
. 5 by 3 [Ie] tain | 
0 — 3 2 2 
as * 1 i 15 
« CHAP. VII. 
Fr; Of the Methods of varniſhing and preſerving :: 
"MM . Pictures and Paintings.” i 
e- . t 17 


ot E method of preſerving paintings in oil, is, by 
il coating them with ſome tranſparent and hard ſub- 
dance, as a varniſh, to ſecure the colours from the injuries 
of the air or moiſture, and to defend the ſurface from 
kratches or any damages the painting might receive from 
light violences. ier Rr Fr 2d £ 't 

The ſubſtances that have been, or may be uſed for this 
purpoſe, are gum Arabic, glair or whites of eggs, iſinglaſs 
le, and varniſnes formed of gum. reſins, difÞived in ſpi- 
ntof wine, or oil of turpentine ; which laſt, where oil of 
urpentine is uſed; are called oil varniſnes. l 


ich 
an- 
at 
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| | 2 N Gum Arabic has been uſed, diſſolved in water, OY 

'F varniſh for pictures and paintings, on account of its being 
4 both more eafily laid on and taken off than the varniſhes 


3 formed of ſpirit of wine, or oil of turpentine. It is more 
1 eaſily laid on, becauſe it may be made exactly of that de- 
ree of viſcidity with which it can be beſt worked with a 
| ruſh or pencil; and becauſe it is totally free from that 
# accident called chilling, which attends all varniſh made 
1 with ſpirit of wine. There is, however, along with theſe, 
another quality of ſo bad a kind that its effects more than 
countervail theſe advantages in the uſe of gum Arabic as 
a varniſh for paintings; this is, that, as it dries, it is ex- 
tremely apt to crack, and give ſuch appearance of flaws 
and ſcratches as obſcure and deform the painting to an in- 
/ tolerable degree, and therefore this gum 1s at preſent 
much rejected with reſpect to its application, and the ſub- 
ſtance we ſhall next confider ſubſtituted in its place. The 
addition of ſugar, or ſugar- candy, will greatly prevent the 
cracking of gum Arabic; but then it gives a viſcidity or 
— to the gum that makes the face of the painting 
ſully, and is in a manner equally detrimental; with the 
cracking of the gum. x | | 
| Glair of eggs, — to an unctuous conſiſtence, and ſpread 
Fe - with a proper bruſh over the paintings, anſwers much the 
ſame end as gum Arabic; but has the like advantages 
with much leſs of the bad quality of cracking; for which 
reaſan it is generally preferred to that gum. It has, ne- I. 
vertheleſs, one great defect, which is its not laſting, for it 
requires to be renewed frequently, as either moiſture or 
r of the air injure it. It is uſual to mix a little WF 8 
randy or ſpirit of wine with the glair of the eggs, in or- 


Ss 
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der to make it work more freely with a bruſh; as. alſo a kno 
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lump of ſugar to give it more body, and prevent its crack- WW are 

; ing ; from which after all, it will not be entirely free, ted, 
j after it has ſome time laid on, if the picture be put into a ee 

; very dry place. Eg 241 3544 ell 
E: Iſinglaſs ſize may be ufed for a varniſh in the ſame man- « 

i ner as the ſolution of gum Arabic, or the glair of eggs; g 
i and if a little howey'ol ſugar, about a fourth or fifth of “ 01 
4 , L the weight of the ifinglaſs be added to it, it will cover WW ri 
3 more effeQually than either of them, and yet be free from th 
35 cracking. This is not, however, ſo laſting a varniſh as. Tan 


the gum reſins, eſpecially if the painting or picture be 
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brought into a damp ſituation ; and indeed, in all caſes, it 
45 apt to turn very yellow with time. But where there is 


z proſpect of having occaſion to take off the varniſh for 


altering the painting, this will be found a very good one, 


bot wate. 8 


There have been many compoſitions invented for ſpirit 


and oil varniſhes for paintings but the multiplying num- 


ber of ingredients in ſuch compoſitions is by no means at- 
tended with advantages that are equivalent to the trouble. 
Iwill, however, give one of the applauded recipes of each 
kind; and then At join to it another more ſimple, which I 
believe witl better anſwer the purpoſe. a mgy t! 
« Take of gum ſandarac half a pound, of Venice tur- 
4 pentine one ounce and a half, of the gums animi and 
copal, each three quarters of an ounce, of maſtic half 
6 an ounce, of Benjamin, gum elemi, and white reſin, 


* each two drams, of rectified ſpirit of wine one pound. 


Powder the Benjamin and gum animi, and put to them 


and the Venice turpentine, contained in a proper ſized 


% phial, eight ounces of the ſpirit of wine. To the copal 
« and reſin powdered, put, in like manner in a phial, fix 


, ounces; and to the powdered gum elemi two ounces. 


Let them ſtand, ſhaking the phials frequently, till the 


% gums, &c. be diſſolved. Then ſtrain all the ſolutions 
0 through a piece of ſine linen into one bottle; and after 
the mixture has ſtood ſome days, decant off as much as 
e will ſeparate clear, and keep it in a bottle well ſtopt 


for uſe. T 


Some omit. the copal, which is in fact ſo much the ſame 

with the animi that there is no certain mark of diſtinction 
known, and put in its place the ſame quantity of gum 
arcocol; hut it ĩs nat of any conſequence which is admit- 
ted, or whether three parts in four of the ingredients be 


gejected, for che following will anſwer the end equally 
« Take of the gums maſtic and ſandarac, powdered 


'*.grofsly, each fix ounces, of Venice turpentine half an 


* ounce; diſſolve them in a quart of highly-reQified ſpi- 
nit of wine, and ſtrain off the ſolution as the above. If 


FR” 


this be wanted harder, an equal weight of the gums 
*:animi-or copal may be adde 54 1 
it of wine ubled: Ky T7 


and the quantity 
+) FR 1 2 15 7 KY” 
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An the uſing this kind of varniſh, great / care muſt be Bi. 
taken that the picture receive no damage from it; for the 1 


Aiſſolving power ot the ſpirit of wine will ſometimes reach 


the oil of che painting, and conſequently diſturb the co. 5 

The varniſh ſhould therefore be ſpread with as little 

and as gentle work of the pencil as poſſible; and car: Wil ! 

+ mould be taken likewiſe that the painting be - thoroughly ! 
11 dry before the operation be attempted. There 1s alſo an. 
1 other nice circumſtance to be attended to in the uſe of this i, 
: kind of varniſh, which is, to avoid what is called the chilling E 

f of 1. This will certainly happen, if the varniſh be no: Will «.. 

aid on in a very warm place, or the picture itſelf warmed ll - * 


to a moderate degree; and it will be ſtill more liable to 
happen, if the ſpirit of wine employed be not very highly 
rectiſied. If the varniſh appear to be chilled, (that is, 
when the parts ef the gums do not attract each other, but 
precipitate from the phlegm, left by the ſpirit on its eva. 
porating away, in the form of a powder, which gives a 
. miſty turbid appearance to the ſurface, -inſtead of a tranſ. 
parent ſhining one) another coat ſhould be laid over it, 
Which will in general remedy the miſchief. Indeed leſs 
than two or three coats of this kind of ' varniſh is not ſuf. 
' ficient to preſerve the painting, and bring out a due effed 
of the colours, if they are in that ſtate called /urk in, oc- 
- <aſfioned by the attraction of the cloth on the oils mixed 
with them. 2,113 r 
I be following is a recipe for an oil of turpentine var- 
niſh of the more compound kind. 1 
« Take of the gums maſtic and ſandarac, each fou 
e dunces, of white reſin two ounces, of the gums _— 
. animi, e and olibanum, each one ounce. Powder 
* them groſsly, and put them into a phial with two pounds 
of oil of turpentine.” Stop the phial, but not too fall 
', * leſt it burſt, and place it in any heat, the greater the 
<c better, under that which will make it boil. Let it ſtand 
* there till che gums be diflolved; ar at leaft ſo much ef 
„ 7 ꝗhem as will be diſſolved; then ſtrain off the folutio 
% Forinſe;?® {6 3 ee ee 
The e. er except the maſtic and ſandarac, ma) 
be omitted at diſcretion ; and with reſpect to the gum! 
animi and copal, under which names a variety of gun 
 broaght from the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, as well as Air 
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va; there are a very few parcels which will be found to 
diſſolve in oil of turpentine. Indeed E have never found 
any that would be ſo diſſolved; but recipes like this have 
been given upon very good authority. The following 
therefore will be found a' much cheaper, leſs troubleſome, 
and equally good varniſh-with that made with this com- 
plex mixture. ; 
e Take of gum ſandarac two ounces, of maſtic and oli- 
% hanum each an ounce and half; or three ounces of 
,« maſtic, and Venice turpentine half an eunce; powder 
them, and diſſolve them in half a pound of oil of tur- 
pentine, proceeding as in the above.“ 8 
When this kind of varniſh is uſed, it is particularly ne- 
ceflary that the painting ſhould be thoroughly dry, and 
the pencil uſed as gently:and ſparingly in the laying it on 
2s poſſible: for the oil of turpentine is extremely ready to 
diffolve the oil of the painting, if it be the leaſt within its 
power; on which account the varniſhes of this ſort are 
nuch leſs uſed now than formerly. This varniſh, howe- 
ver, will ſpread much more eaſily than that with ſpirit of 
vine, and is not ſubject to chill, even though>it be laid 
on without the aid of any warmth. But it is proper, ne- 
;yertheleſs, to be very, careful: that there be no damp or 
(moiſture on the ſurfacs of the painting, which would pre- 
went the varniſh from taking hold, and wholly fruſtrate 
the intention of it. OTIS Os 

Varniſhes have been uſed, likewiſe, formed of the gums 
andarac, olibanum, and Arabic, with white reſin and 
4turpentine,.-diflolved in linſeed oil, but they are greatly 
but of uſe now; as ſuch varniſhes are ſlow in drying, and 
ide linſeed ail will turn yellow, beſides the diſadvantage 
ariſing from che impracticability of ever taking them off 
the painting again,” whatever occaſion there may be for it. 
But a very ſecùre and good varniſh may, nevertheleſs, be 
made by<diffolving two ounces of ſandarac and olibanum, 
with Han ounce of Venice turpentine, in half a pound 
oil nut or poppy oil that is white; and if too fat for 
her uſe, the better. 51 | 

All thefe varniſhes muſt be carefully laid on with a-pen- 
geil or bruſh, according to the circumſtances before intimat- 
ed to be proper for each kind. But with reſpe& to thoſe 
11 of wine, or oil of turpentine, particular 
dure muſt be taken not to paſs the pencil or bruſh more 


i * 
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. than once over the ſame place ; for, otherwiſe, it will pn 
duce ſtreaks and inequalities, which ſpoil the effect. 
Paintings in miniature are 3 by means of plate 
oſglaſs, or the talc, called iſinglaſs, placed in the fru 
before them. There is no particular method to be oh 
ſerved in doing this, but to make the frame fo Compal 
that the air may have no acceſs, which otherwiſe yj 
ſometimes: prey upon the colours 
Paintings in diſtemper, where they are of conſequenc 
enough to merit ſuch care, may be rendered more durable 
and preſerved from foulneſs, by varniſhing them with hy 
fize boiled to a ſtrong conſiſtence, in which a fifteenth 
twentieth part of honey has been diſſolved. | 
Paintings in freſco, being deſigned to hear the incl 
mency of the air and weather, are calculated, from t 
nature of the colours and grounds, to preſerve themſcly 
without any protection or means of ſecurity. 
Paintings in varniſh require no means of preſervatiot 
but from violence; the varniſh itſelf being a very ſuffi 
ent defence of the colours againſt the air, moiſture, or ; 
other ſubſtances that might affect them. 
Crayons muſt be preſerved as paintings with water c 
lours, by plates of glaſs or iſinglaſs. There have be: 
many experiments made to diſcover a method of varniſ 
4 ing and giving adhefion to the colours, to prevent the 
being ſo eafily rubbed off, or indeed ſhaken. off, with a 
very briſt t, n. 7 
There are,ſeyeral methods of fixing crayons now prac 
tiſed, one of which is: ſaid to be that of M. La Tour, ü 
famous French painter in crayons. But all theſe metha 
ate at preſent kept as cloſe ſecrets in the hands of perſq 
who practiſe them. None of them, however, go mut 
farther than to prevent the colours from being ſhaken 
buy the concuſſion of carriages, or other accidents that mi 
make the place where they are hung. The ſame may 
done by various eaſy means; as nothing more is requin 
than to commix ſome tenacious body with the colo 
either during the time of painting, or after they are l 
on., The method hitherto OY purſued, has been | 
_ ſpreading ſome. fluid. oil varniſh, ſuch as has been met 
tioned before for the preſervation. of oil pictures, on t 
back of the cartoon; or paper, on which the crayon pal 
ingeis made, after it is finiſned. But this muſt be dc 
| N 2 | 
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with great care as to the proportion, otherwiſe the teinte 
ef the painting will be changed by ſome of them growin 

darker, in-conſequence of their being rendered in a ſma 

degree tranſparent. Another method is to lay ſuch a-var- 
iſh, or nut oil a little inſpiſſated by ſome of the ſame 
marniſhes, on that fide of the cartoon, or paper, which is 
tobe painted upon, before the painting be begun; which, 
hen dry, will hold the colours in a very conſiderable 
manner. But the painting muſt, in this cafe, be finiſhed 
before the varniſh or oil grow dry, otherwiſe the intention 
vill be defeated. By practice and experience either of 
theſe methods may be made to anſwer in a conſiderable 
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IN/ HERE pictures have been torn, or parts of them 
YY deſtroyed, various methods have been uſed for re- 
armg them, and making good the damaged or defective 
arts. But there is one ſimple method, by means of the 
i fattened together with the colours in what is ealled by 
anters the ſmuſh- pot, or veſſel where they rub off the 
ant from the pencils, and put the ſcrapings of the pa- 
tite, which, employed in the following manner, eſfectu- 
y anſwers the end, at leaſt equally well with the moſt 
amplex and elaborate method. X 
Where pictures are only cut or torn without any loſs of 
wer ſubſtance, they ſhould be laid on a flat even board 
table. The torn or divided parts being carefully * 
ether warb ſome of W of the fmuſh-pot laid as 


| 
| 
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a cement, in and over the joint, they muſt be kept i that Wi 
ſituation till this cement be thoroughly dry. The riſing 
or inequality of the cementing matter with the ſurface 
muſt be then taken off neatly by means of a penknife, and 
the part afterwards properly coloured to correſpond with 
the picture. [- 
here the cloth is worn out in parts, or deſtroyed by 
any accidents, the defective places may be eaſily made 
good by the following manner: Having laid the picture 
en a flat board, cut out with a penknife ſuch jagged or 
damaged pieces as cannot be brought to lie fnook and 
even. Then form a piece of canvas bigger than the hole 
intended to be covered, and plaiſter it over with the above. 
mentioned fat oil and colours taken from the ſmuſh-pot, 
on the outſide. of the cloth, and fit it properly as a patch 
to the place it is to make good, taking care that the mar- 
gin, or that part which projects on every ſide of the hole, 
have good hold of the canvas of the picture, and be preſſed 
cloſe every where to it: Then let it remain till it be tho- 
roughly dry, and fill afterwards the inequality, or ſinking 
of that part of the picture where the patch lies, with the 
ſame matter from the ſmuſn pot, raiſing it ſomewhat higher 
than the ſurface of the picture, to allow for the drying; 
and if it riſe too high, when dry, take it down with a pen. 
knife. After this is perfectly dry alſo, the part may be 
ainted according to what the picture requires, and it wil 
be found to be equally ſound and durable with any other 
art. : | 
* Where a picture is cut or torn into ſeveral. pieces, the 
parts of it may be joined together and.cemented down in 
the proper places on a piece. of freſh canvas, by the ſame 
means. „ | | | 
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Of cleaning Pictures and Paintings. 


+1 


HE art of cleaning pictures and paintings is of grea 
- | conſequence to the preſerving valuable works of that 
kind, but has been very little underſtood even by thoſc 
who profeſs to practiſe it. On this account many ver 
valuable pictures have been damaged; and indeed fe 
eſcape without damage, in a greater or leſs degree, wich 
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come under the hands of thoſe who pretend to make it their 
buſineſs, and yet moſt generally know no other than one 
ungle way of treating all the ſubjects they are to operate 
don, however different may be the condition or circum- 
th Wl fances of them. 7h % 
Is a painting may be, however, fouled with a variet 

of different kinds of matter, many of which will not be 
liflolved, or ſuffer their texture to be deftroyed by the 
fme ſubſtances, it is neceſſary to know what will diffolve 
or corrode each ſuch kind. For there is no other means 
of removing or taking off any foulneſs, than by diſſolvin 

or corroding, by ſome proper menſtruum, the matter whic 

conſtitutes it, except by actual violence, which the tender 


ot, Nature of oil paintings by no means ſuffers them to bear. 
ich of theſe ſubſtances, which will remove, by diſſolving or 
ar- Meorroding it, the matter which may foul paintings, ſome 
le, Ie very apt, likewiſe, to act upon and diſſolve the oil in 
Ted ide painting itſelf, and conſequently to diforder or brin 
the colours. While others are, on the contrary, al. ; 


Ire and innocent, with reſpect to the painting, and may 


ut the leaſt inconvenience of this kind. 

As paintings to be cleaned are likewiſe varniſhed with a 
riet / of ſubſtances of different natures, which ſometimes 
quire to be taken off, and at other times are much bet- 
er left remaining, it is very neceſfary to be able to judge 


tto know the means by which each ſort of varniſh may 
taken off without injury to the painting. For in fact, 
nthout this, there is no way of cleaning pictures in ſome 
Icumſtances, but by ſcouring till as well the ſarface of 
e picture as the foulneſs be cleared away. I ſhall there- 
fe firſt give ſome account of the nature of the ſubſtances, 
lch are, or may be ufed for cleaning paintings in oil, 
it regards this application of them; and then Few how 
ey may be uſed as well for the taking off the varniſh as 
E removing any foulneſs that may lie either upon or un- 
"on * | 

The firſt, and moſt general ſubſtance uſed for cleaning 
ares, is water. This will remove many kinds of glu- 

dus bodies, and foulneſs arifing from them; ſuch as ſu- 

, honey, glue, and many others; and alſo take of any 
ſh of gum Arabic, yur of eggs, or iſinglaſs, and is 


eaſed freely, or indeed in any quantity whatever, with- 


Ja is beſt to be done in this point. It is likewiſe requi- . 
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therefore the greateſt inſtrument in this work. It may be 
uſed without any caution with regard to the colours; as it 
will not in the leaſt affect the oil which holds them tope. 


ther. Eye 


Olive oil, or butter, though not applied to this purpoſe, 
through an ignorance, of their efficacy, will remove many 


of thoſe ſpors or foulneſs which reſiſt even ſoap, as they 


will diflolve or corrodę pitch, reſin, and other bodies of 
a like kind, that otherwiſe. require ſpirit. of wine and oil 
of turpentine, which endanger the painting; and they 
may be uſed very freely, not. having. the leaſt effect on the 


oil of the painting. 


Wood-aſhes, or what will better anſwer the purpoſe, 
when uſed in a proper proportion, pearl-aſhes, being melt. 


ed in water, make a proper diſſolvent for moſt kinds 9 


matter which foul paintings. But they muſt be uſed with 
great diſcretion, as they will tguch or corrode the gi 
of the painting, if there be no .varniſh:,of the gum reſing 
over it, ſo as to render the colours liable to be injured b 


very little rubbing. . The. uſe of them, or ſoap, is howe 
ver, in many caſes, unavoidable ; and in general they arg 
the only ſubſtances employed: for this purpoſe. 


Soap is much of the fame nature with the laſt-mentione 


| ſubſtances, being indeed only oil incorporated with falt 


of the ſame kinds, rendered more powerfully diflolvec 
by means of quick-lime. For which reaſon it is ſomething 


more efficacious, but conſequently more hazardous, as wil 


the Tooner get hold of the oil of the paintings. It ſhould 


other methods, and there with great caution. 
Spirit of wine, as it will diſſolve all the gums and gun 
reſins, except gum Arabic, is very neceſſary for the takin 


a Ae not be uſed but on particular ſpots that elud 
all | 


off from pictures varniſhes compoſed of ſuch ſubſtances 


but it corrodes alſo the oils of the paintings, and ſofter 
them in ſuch manner as makes all rubbing dangerous wly 
they are under its influence. 5 

Oil of turpentine will likewiſe diſſolve ſome of the gun 
uſed for varniſh ; but ſpirit of wine will in general mu 
better anſwer that purpoſe. There are, however, ſome 
times ſpots of foulneſs, which will give way to ſpirit 
turpentine, that refiſt moſt other ſubſtances uſed in this! 


28 zention, and, it may therefore be tried where they app# 


A 
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to fall, but very ſparingly and with great caution, as it will 
yery ſoon act even on the dry oil of the painting. 

Efſence of lemons has the ſame powers as oil of turpen- 
une: but is, moreover, a much ſtronger diſſolvent, and 
ſhould; therefore, only be uſed in deſperate caſes, where 


any WY pots ſeem indelible with- regard to all other methods. 
Spirit of lavender and roſemary, and other eſſential oils, 

ave the ſame diſſolving qualities as eſſence of lemons 

i but they are in general dearer, and ſome of them too 
they Wi powerful to be truſted near the colours. - | | | 
1 the Whenever paintings are varniſhed' with gum Arabio, 


oſe, WM vhen they are to be cleaned. - This may be eaſily diſtin- 
nelt-W guiſhed by wetting any part of the painting, which will 


water. In ſach caſes, the taking off the varniſh will fre- 
quently alone render the painting entirely clean; for if it 
has been laid on thick, and covered the ſurface every 
where, the foulneſs muſt neceſſarily lie upon it. The 


means of hot water and a ſponge, the picture or painting 


but when the varniſh appears to be ſoftened, and the paint- 


adhere ſo as not to- be. eaſily. brought off by a ſponge, a 
Ene rubbing with a linen cloth may be uſed, the cloth 


utile warmiſh. - - 5 

Where paintings appear by the above trial to be var- 
diſhed with the gum reſins, or ſuch ſubſtances as cannot be 
diſſolved in water, it is proper, nevertheleſs, to waſh them 
well with water pretty warm by means of a ſponge, which 


this caſe,” But if there yet appear any foulneſs, rub. the 
panting over with olive oil made warm, or butter; and 
any parts appear ſmeary, or any foulneſs ſeem to mix 
With the oil or butter, purſue the rubbing gently, taking 
the foul oil, and adding freſh till all ſuch foulneſs be 
wholly removed. Let the oil be then wiped off with a 
Koollen cloth, and if the picture require 1 cleaning, 


H 3 


plair of eggs, or iſinglaſs, the varniſh ſhould be taken off 


| clammy if varniſhed with any ſubſtance diſſolvable in 
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manner of taking off this kind of varnith' muſt be done by 


= - 
— 


being laid horizontally- The water may be near boiling 
hot, and may be uſed copiouſly at firſt with the ſponge; 


w_ * ——_— 


ing more naked, it ſhould be- uſed cooler. If the varniſh 


g frequently wrung and wet again with freſh water a 


will ſometimes be alone ſufficient to clean them even in 


the wood-aſhes, or pearl-aſhes, muſt be uſed in the follow- 


2 
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ing manner; which, indeed, as to the firſt part, is not 
widely different from the method commonly uſed. 


Take an ounce of pearl-aſhss, and diſſolve them in 28M. / 
« pint of water, or take two pounds of wood-aſhes, ad 1 
add to them three quarts of water, and ſtir them well ® 
in the water once or twice in an hour for half a day Wil 
Then, when the earthy part of the aſhes has ſubſide), #4 
„pour off the clear fluid, and evaporate it to a quart, o 
if it appear acrid to the taſte at that time, three pin te 


may be left. Waſh, by means of ſponge, the painting hi 
«© well with either of theſe ſolutions, or lyes (which ar 9 
in fact the ſame thing) made warm, and rub any parti W 
«« cular ſpots of foulneſs gently with a linen cloth till they 
«diſappear z but if they are found to remain unchange 
«© by the lye, do not endeavour to take them off by mere 
«© force of rabbing, for that would infallibly damage the 
colours under the ſpots before they could be removed 
« for in this caſe they ſhould be left to be tried by th 
« ſpirit of wine; or the eſſential oils of turpentine anc 
* lemons. Where thick ſpots feem to give way in part 
Fe but yet refift in a great degree to this lye, a little ſtron 
, ſoap-fuds may in ſome caf-s be uſed, if with great cau 
«© tion, But it ſhould be prevented as much as poſlibk 
* from touching any part of the painting, except the ſpo 
6 itſelf; and, as that diſappears, the ſoap ſhould be dilut 
« ed with water, that it may not reach the oil of the cc 


« jours in its full ſtrength. If, however, all this be don ih 
upon a ſtrong coat of varniſh, there will be leſs hazard 
« and, in ſuch caſes, the waſhing freely with the wood a,. 
ye, or weak ſoap ſuds, will frequently do the buſine_l © t 
« 'effetually without any material damage. But it os 
«« quires ſome judgment to know where paintings may . 
& ſo freely treated; and, with reſpe& to thoſe of great © | 
e value, it is always beſt to proceed by more circumſpetll ** t 
« methods, and to try the more ſecure means I have abo f 
« directed, before theſe rougher be uſed.” a) 
Some uſe the wood-afhes with the addition of water en 
ly, without ſeparating the ſolution of the ſalts from u“ 
earth; which, when fo uſed, aſſiſts in rubbing off the foi. » 
neſs from the painting. But all ſuch practices are to t 
condemned, as the finer touches of the painting are ava. 
damaged in a greater or leſs degree where any abraidin & 
4 


force is employed in cleaning it. 
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Where ſpots appear after the uſe of all the above · men- 
tioned methods, ſpirit of wine, or, if that fail, oil of tur- 
pentine, and in the further caſe of its default, eſſence of 
Jemons muſt be applied. The ſpots ſhould be hightly 
moiſtened with: them, avoiding to ſuffer them to touch 
my more of the ſurface than what is covered with the 
foulneſs,. and the part ſhould be immediately rubbed with 
'alinen-cloth, but very gently, obſerving at the ſame time 
to dleſiſt if the colours appear the leaſt affected. After a 
little rubbing, olive oil ſhould be put on the ſpot where 
oil of turpentine and eſſence of lemons are uſed, and water - 
where ſpirit of wine is applied, which being taken off by 
awoolten cloth, if the Hulnef be not wholly removed, 
but appears to give way, the operation muſt be repeated 
till it de entirely removed. . 1 
Where paintings appear to have been. varniſhed with 
thoſe. ſubſtance that will not diſſolve in water, and after 
the. careful uſe. of the above means fill to retain the foul- 
neſs, ar where, as is very often found, the turbidneſs, or 
-want of tranſparency, or the yellow colour of the varniſh 
deprave the painting ſo as to deſtroy its value, ſuch varniſh 
muſt be taken oF; The doing of this, though attended 
with the greateſt diſuculty to thoſe who proceed by the 
methods now in uſe, and which indeed is ſeldom done by 
"them at all, but with the deſtruction of the more delicate 
teints and touches of the painting, is yet very eaſily and 
faftly prafticable by the following method. 5 | 
Place the picture or painting in a horizontal ſitua- 
te tion, and moitten or rather flood, by means of a ſponge, 
the ſurface. with very ſtrong rectified ſpirit of wine; but 
all rubbing, more than 45 neceary to ſpread the ſpirit 
« over the whole ſurface, mu be avoided. Keep the 
„% painting thus moiſtened by adding freſh quantities of 
te the ſpirit for ſome minutes; then fiood the whole ſur- 
face cgpiouſly with cold water, with which likewiſe the 
« ſpirit and ſuch part of the varniſh as it has diſſolved 
" oy be waſhed of. Bat in this Rate of it, all rubbing, 
«and the ilighteſt violence on the ſurface of the painting, 
« would be very detrimental. When the painting is dry, 


£ 


* this operation mult be by 1049p at diſcretion, till the | 


” 


1 


*. whole of the varniſh be taken off. 


In pictures and paintings which have been long varniſh- | 
ed, it will be found ſometimes that the varniſk has been a 
£ H 4 £ 


could only be wrought upon by thoſe menſtrua and diol. 


gree as will melt it. 


4A 
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compoſition of linſeed oil, or ſome other ſubſtantial oil, 

with. gums and reſin. If. ſuch paintings cannot be brougin Wil ; 
to a tolerable-ſtate by any of the above-mentioned mear, 
which may in this caſe be freely. uſed, the miſchief may 
be deemed to be without remedy z for it is abſolutely im- 
practicable to take off. ſuch a varniſh, as it is more com- 
pact and indiſſoluble than the oil of the painting itſelf, and. 


vents. which would act more forcibly: on- the paintings. 
Such pictures muſt, therefore, be left in the ſtate they are ¶ on 
found, except by being freed from any foulneſs that may n 
lie upon this varniſh, and may be cleared away by the ny, 


methods we have before directed. The coat of this var- pai 


niſh-may indeed be ſometimes made*thinner, by anointing Wy 
The ſurface of the painting with-eflence of lemons, and then Wl bef 


putting on olive oil, which, when rubbed off hy a ſoft WW he! 


woollen cloth, will carry away. the eſſence with ſuch part to b 
of the varniſh as it may have diſſolved. But. this require: ya; 
great nicety, and can never be practiſed without ſome WM the 


hazard of diſordering the colours of the painting. dur 
; | aL Ln met] 
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CHAP, IX. 
Of the Nature, Preparation, and Uſe of the 
"ſeveral Subſtances employed in Encaultic 
1 Painting. | ; ee! 


! 


8 and. 
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: Of the general Nature of Encauſtic Painting. | 


HE manner of painting called at preſent EN ASI, 
differs from all others in this particular, that ww 

is always employed in it as a binder to the colours, being 
united with them by means of heat applied in ſuch a. de 3 es. 
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The name of encauſtic was given to this method of paint- 
ing, on the ſuppoſition of its being the ſame with that 
| practiſed by the ancients, when they are ſaid encauſto pins 

2; and there is ſome foundation from ſeveral paſlages 
in Pliny for ſuch a notion. | 5 | 
This manner of painting has been lately attempted by 
ſeveral methods. In that arſt adopted, the wax was mix- 
ed with oil of turpentine, and ſometimes other ingredi- 
ents, and the compoſition was uſed as a vehicle for laying 
on. the colours. This method appeared of very little uſe, 
aud experience has ſince ſhewn that it anſwered the purpoſe. 
much better, either to lay the wax on the ground, and 
paint upon it afterwards with the colours in water, or to 
lay the wax on the back of the cloth or cartoon, either 
before or after-the painting was made upon it. In all 
theſe methods, after the painting is made, the picture is 
to be expoſed to ſuch a degree of heat as will melt the 
wax, that it may be diffuſed through all the particles of 
the colours, and bind them to the ground as well as ſe- 
ture them from the - accets of air or moiſture. The laſt 
netkod has been applied as well to paintings with crayons 
u. with water, but the crayons muſt be accommodated in 
their compoſition to this purpoſdme. . 

Many advantages and conveniences, as well with regard 
to-the eaſy practice as durability, have been aſcribed to 
tus method of painting by thoſe who are favourers of it. 
Bat. it has not yet prevailed in common practice, partly 
rom the back wardneſs of profeſſors of arts of this kind 
have to take the pains, or loſe the time neceſſary to gain 
a facility. or perfection in the execution of new methods, 
and partly from the increaſed ditficulties and trouble ariſing 
from ſeyeral circamitances of finiſhing a picture complete- 


(2 


I in this way. 


| SECT. u. 
2 the Gromds wed in Encauſtic Painting 


FO HE grounds aſed for encauſtic painting have been very 
different, and indeed ſhould be fo for different 775 


les. They have had for their baſis, canvas, linen cloth, 
per, plaiſter, and word, and almoſt all theſe have been 


Aferently prepared, 1 
38 a Hs- 


the ſurface of the cloth or wood being either in a perpen- 
dicular or horizontal ſituation, near a fire that would melt 


the preventing any of the waxed part of it from touch * 4s 
ing the ſtraining frame when the picture is finiſhed, ] 


* 


1 OF THF SUBSTANCES 
According to the. method of Count Caylas, who fit 
introduced this manner of painting, the cloth, or wood, il © 
which were the ſubſtances he made the baſis of his grounds, 
ph oc . 5 5 4 o * o 0 
were to be ſimply rubbed over with a piece of bees wax, 
6 


the wax ſo as to make it adhere; if the caſe of cloth, it MF. © 
was previouſly fixed to a proper ſtraining frame; but when! 
he uled colours, on this ground, that were tempered with U 
water, it was found neceſſary, in order to make them ad- It 


here ſufficiently till the picture was finiſhed, and the un 0 


expoſed to the melting heat, to rub the whole wax ground © 


over with Spaniſh chalk or whiting. 10 

According to the method directed by Mr. Muntz, who 80 
has written à treatiſe on this manner of painting ſince that m. 
publiſhed by Count Caylas, and who appears to have ren. 
dered it more practicable by the improvements he haz 


made, the ground, when the painting is on cloth, is to be be! 
thus prepared. | | „ ay 
„„ Take any kind of linen cloth, which is of a cloſeſ the 
« texture, {oft and even, and extend it on a ſtraining 451 
«« frame, as is done in the caſe of cloths uſed for oil paint a1 
* ing. Lay it on a ſmooth table, with that fide down Th 
« wards on which the colours are to be laid. Let it b nt 
«© then rubbed ſeveral times over with a piece of commoi and 
„ bees wax, or virgins wax, till it appear that the cloti der: 
be eqrally covered with a coat of wax of a confiderablehh our 
«© thickneſs. If the linen be fine, this is all that is requi the) 
«« ſire to prepare it for being painted upon; but if it ii g 
„ ccarſe, it muſt be turned with the fide uppermoſt tha boat 
4 35 to receive the colours; or, in other words, the reverſ Vor. 
« of the waxed ſide, and the ſurface muſt be well, b 1 
«« gently, rubbed with a pumice-ſtone, to take off all tilt g 
60 ee and unevenneſs, which might prevent the free an clot} 
„ accurate working of the pencil. In the preparation Pape 


a cloth for this kind of painting, regard mult be hadt 


« order to this, the cloth, when the wax is laid on, ſhow. 
«« be ſtrained on a frame of the magnitude of which th 
„picture is intended to be; and ſo much cloth ſhould! 
left beyond the outward edge as. will be ſufficient t 
« ſtrain it on a larger frame, that will admit the wat 


3 


* 
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« part. to be 2 little within its inner edges after the pic- 
« ture is finiſhed. If this be not done, the wood touch- © 
« ing the wax, at the time it is melted, would imbibe a a 
« part of it; and conſequently robbing the colours, ren- 

« der fo much of the picture imperfec.” 

This method can, nevertheleſs, only be applied to cloth 
or paper, where the wax can pals through the ſubſtance, 
Therefore, in the caſe of wood, ſtone, metal, or plaiſter, 
the former method of Count Caylas muit be adhered to. 

It ſucceeds, indeed, extremely well with regard to plaiſter, 
on account of the gritty or rough ſubſtance ; only, in this 
caſe, the dead colouring muſt be painted firſt, and the co- 
jours fixed by melting the wax before the finiſhing be be- 
gun; and then either chalk muſt be uſed, as at. firſt, to 
| wake the colours adhere, or the colours themſelves muſt 
betempered with oil of turpentine and a little wax. When 

wood, ſtone, or metals are uſed, this roughneſs of ſurface 
being wanting, it muſt be ſupplied artificially, by laying 

a ground of equal parts. of chalk and wax, and —_— 
them ; and then the painting may : be performed as well 
as.upon cloth... When paper is uſedg.it requires the aid of 
a ſmooth board; or a plate of copper, or ſome other metal. 
This board, or plate, muſt be firſt well coated with wax, 
in the ſame manner as was above directed for the cloth; 
and then the paper muſt be faſtened upon it. by the cor- 
ners. Paper thus prepared may be painted upon by co- 
Jours tempered in water, and, when the picture is finiſhed, 
they may be mixed by melting the wax as in the forego- 
ing caſes. The ſame may be done with a cloth and a 
board, or a plate of metal, where that may be thought 
more convenient than waxing the back of the cloth. » 

In the caſe of crayons, there are two methods of form- 
ing grounds propoſed by Mr. Muntz. The one is with 
cloth without paper. The other with cloth covered with 
paper. The rk is in chi manner; 

% Talee any kind of linen cloth, of which the texture 
is cloſe and even, and ſtretch it on a ſtraining frame. 

Rub the back of it with a piece of bees wax, uſing heat, 
as in the manner above directed. The cloth being thus 
waxed, prepare any teint or colour, that is thought beſt 
to work upon, by mixing ſome proper pigment with 
an equal quantity of chalk, and tempering them with 
water. With this compoſition, paint. over the cloth on 
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. 4 near a fire. The proportion. of the one to the othe 


* being perfectly dry, hold them over, or before a fire, at 
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„ the fide that is to be the ground of: the picture, or, u. 
46 . "Wi 
other words, the reverſe of the waxed fide, laying an WW 


even and thick coat of the colour proper for the ground. 
«© When this colour is dry, bring the picture near the fire, WW © 


* as in the other before-mentioned. caſes, and melt te 


« wax; which will then paſs through the cloth and f.. 
the ground. Fhis, when cool, will be found a very 
* firm and good body to work upon with the .crayons, . 
If, however, it ſhould. happen that the quantity of wa“ 
* ſhould not be ſufficient for the body of the colour, a 
«© freſh quantity muſt be ſupplied by another coat on the 
« reverſe or back; but as this muſt be laid on without 
% heat, the wax thould be diſſolved in oil of turpentine, 
te and applied with a bruſh as directed below, and the 
«© canvas muſt afterwards be again expoſed to ſuch heat 
te as will melt the wax, that this freſſi quantity may paſ 
c through the cloth, and be abſorbed by the colour. This 
«« muſt be cautioufly managed, as. it is of great importance be 
“ in crayon painting to have the ground in good order to ern 
% receive the colours of the paſtilsss .- 
The other-method of. forming a ground for crayons 1 
in this manner of painting, that is, where cloth and paper 
are joined together, is thus performed: | 


« Take linen cloth, and ſtretch it upon a ſtraining frame 

t in the manner above directed. Make then a paſte with 
c fine wheaten flour, or ſtarch and water. When the 
«« paſte is almoſt ſufficiently boiled, add to it, of common can 
te turpentine, ſuch a quantity, as will be, in proportion to 
4 the paſte, about a twelfth part of the weight. Stir the ax 
2 gorh ofition well together, and let it ſimmer over the 
cc fire Ae or fix minutes. Take it then off the fire, ani nn. 
«© let it ſtand to cool a little. After which, before it be 
« quite cold, paſte: zhe paper to the cloth. with it in the Ann 
«© common. method, and. leave them to dry. In the mean 
ec time, diflolve ſome wax in oil of: turpentine, by adding | 
e the wax in ſhavings to the oil, and placing the mixture 


re muſt be ſuch, that the compoſition, when cold, will be 
& of the conſiſtence of a thin paſte, but yet ſo fluid as to NVinti 
te admit of being ſpread by. a bruſh. The cloth and paper 


% 2 convenient diſtance; and, with a bruſh, lay a coat e 


the wax and turpentine on both ſides the conjqined clcvWioun, 


6 and paper, in ſuch a degree of thickneſs that both ſur- 
4.ofany dull ſpots. This being done, place the cloth be- 


re, 4 fore the fire for about half an hour, or, if in ſummer, 
the WM © expoſe-it to the ſun. By this means the oil of turpen- 
6; WF © tine. evaporating, the wax, will become ſolid. again, and 


« be fit to receive any compoſition of colour for a ground 
« to/paint upon; which ground muſt be laid on and fixt, 
« according to. the directions above given in the caſe of 
&.cloth without paper.“ | 

Theſe are the grounds which have been uſed for all the 
ſeveral methods hitherto invented and communicated to 
the public. The greateſt part of, them are nat merely 


the grounds to receive the painting, but previous depoſits of 
hear ie wax on the cloth, paper, &c. in order to its being 
pak emmizt With the colour, by means of a melting, heat, 
This chen the picture is finiſhed ;; às, according to ſeveral of 


the methods, the wax could not be conveyed to them af- 


lerwardss, | 
1 SE CT. Ii. 0 ben 
| Of the Colours to be.uſed in E neauftic Painting. : 


LMOST' every colour admitted in- oil painting may 
A be uſed in the encauſtic. method, as practiſed in Mr. 
Muntz!s-manner, except ſome few, that by their gummy 
br tony texture will not ſuffer. ſuch a cohefion with the 
ax as will properly fix them. In this light, Mr. Munz 
acepts to. brown, and light pink, and unburnt terra di 
. But, beſides thoſe, which may be truſted with ſafe- 

Y in oil, there are ſome which, may be allowed here, that 
annot be admitted in oil painting. Theſe are, red lead, 


mercury; which, on account of their brightneſs, are 
ry adyantageous where they can be uſed. In ſhort, 
atever colours are of ſuch texture that they may be uſed 
lmmodioufly, and with; good effect, in relation to the 
Rinting, may have a place here; as the wax, 8 
ry particle of them, and conſequently preventing al 

dels of air and moiſture to them, renders them perfectly 
nable. The colours which diſſolye in water, or when 
land. in it, ſuffer-a coheſion of their particles, and graw 
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« faces may ſnhine in every part, without the appearance 


d qrpiment, cryſtals of verdigriſe, and red precipitate 
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hard on a pre becoming dry, or palpably unſit, as they r 
ſiſt the imbibing the wax and ts commixture with them 
Excluding all theſe, there is, nevertheleſs, a great latitudt 
of choice, and, indeed, in a very ample proviſion of c< 
lours, even of the firſt degree of - brightneſs, which this 
manner of painting allows, a very great part of its merij 
conſiſts. W 40 tn 03910 en en 7 
As many of the colours grow deeper on their being fu 
ed with the wax than they were before, or even than wer an 
they are moiſtened with water, allowance muſt be made ii ¶ cef 
the painting for ſuch change. In order to facilitate th 
Mr. Muntz has propoſed the expedient of making a ſtand 
ard, or regulator, in the following manner. 
Take two pieces of linen cloth, of about a foot j 
zes length, and three or four inches in width, and wa 
them as above directed. On one of them paint all tl 
ee ſimple colours on the unwaxed ſide in ſucceſſive ſpace 
-<6 lengthwiſe, of about an inch each in breadth. On th 
* other piece, paint the compound teints; and mark ther 
«© with numbers according to their order and gradation 
„ making a memorandum in writing on a piece of pape 
« of what ſimple colours, and the reſpective proportio 
% each teint is. formed. When the colours are. dry, c 
< the cloths lengthwiſe into two equal parts, and fix t 
„ colours on one part of each of them, by expoſing it d 
the proper degree of heat, for melting the wax, in ii o 
% manner below directed. By comparing the pieces when 
ve the colours are fixt with thoſe where they are unf 
the difference will of courſe appear, which the . 
« produces on the colours; and by this ſtandard of it, di 
«© allowance may be made, in the uſing the colours, f 
the change that is to happen after the fixing. 
It is a great advantage to the effect, to uſe à great bod 
of colour, which not only renders the teint ſtronger at 
brighter, but prevents their varying unequally after f 
_ from the undue commixture of the wax with the 
The colours are to be ground very fine- in water, al 
then preſerved of a due degree of moiſtneſs for paintupain 
by water only. For no other vehicle it to be added; 
gum, fize, or any other ſubſtance that would give cohel 
to the particles of the colours, would prevent the 
from commixing duly with them. This excluſion of # larly 
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| USED IN PAINTING. _— 
antgous or fizy vehicle is one of the greateſt diſadvantages 
attending this method of painting. For, though Mr. 
Muntz ſays, you may give greater freedom to the pencil, and 
len and feveeten the colours better in this way of painting 
than any other, yet it 1s obvious, that 'many of the colours 
will not kindly work in water, nor indeed any, but ſuch 
233 commix intimately with it, and thicken the water by 
their own ſubſtance ; and theſe coaleſcing again, when 
dry, refuſe the admiſſion of the wax, and are therefore ex- 
ceptionable, as was before mentioned. LOTS 
In order to retouch any larger parts of the painting, 
which may require it, after the colours are dry, this me- 
thod muſt be practiſed. F701 62397 
« Take a large ſoft hair pencil, and moiften gently 
« with water thoſe places which are to be repainted; and 
u then what is neceſſary may be done, as well as when 
« the colours were originally wet. But great care mult 
be obſerved not to uſe ſo much violence as may ruffle 
& or diſplace the colours, which are very looſe in this 
a ſtate, as they have no glutinous vehicle to bind and fix 
them. In larger pictures, where the cloth is ſtronger, 
« the colours may be moittened by bruſhing the backſide 
„of them with water, which, notwithſtanding the wax, 
„ will find its way through. But this muſt be done gra- 
„ dually and ſparingly as to the quantity of water, or 
% otherwiſe the colours may be rendered too wet, and the 
* painting diſordered. In very delicate' paintings, the 
„ uſe of the ſteam of water is ſafer than the brufh, care 
„ being taken to keep the painting ſo far diſtant from the 
* heat of the water as not to melt the wax.” EE 
9 75 r 3 
Of the manner of fixing the Colours in the practice of Painting 
„ui ba + 6 hp 


4 | a 

HE picture being finiſhed, and the colours dry, pre- 
1 ye a clear coal fire, and ſet the picture with the 
painted fide towards it; at about two feet diſtant from this 
ire, | Let it grow warm, and then by degrees bring it 
tloſer to the fire, till it be only one foot diſtant, but never 
advance it nearer. The picture may be held perpendicu- 
larly, or a little inclined, as may be found moſt conveni- 
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ent, and when it is too large to receive the effect of th, 
heat at once, firſt one part, and then the other, may be 
brought, parallel to the fire at the diſtance preſeribed. 
When no farther change appears to be made in the pie. 
ture, but that the whole ſurface is ſhining, and the colour 
rendered daxker and fuller in an equal degree, it may hy 
concluded: the wax is ſufficiently melted, and duly ablorh. 
ed by the colours. The picture muſt then be remoye 
from the fire in the ſame gradual manner it was made to 
approach it, and kept from any rude-touch till the wax he 
entirely ſet and grown hard. 8 | 

If there be found any defective parts where the wax has 
not undergone the due degree of heat required to melt it 
ſuch parts muſt be perfeQed, by bringing a red-hot poker 
or other ſuch metallic body near them. But if there fi 
appear any ſpots, where, after the duly melting the way 
to commix it with the colours, a deficience of it is yat 
ſeen, ſuch ſpots ihew a defect in the quantity of wax, and 
the deficiency muſt he ſupplied by rubbing a proper quan 
tity on the back, and melting it by means of the hot poker 


or other proper implement of metal in the ſame manner. 


SECT. v. 


0 the manner of Painting with Crayons in. Encauftic. . 


J [? HE - paſtils, or crayons, uſed. in encauſtic painting 
1 may be the ſame with thoſe uſed in the comma, 
way. of crayon painting, except that ſuch as are too tena 
cious, in conſequence of an. over great. proportion. of a 
clayey body, or of any gummous or hzy ſubſtance, adde 
to bind the colour, muſt be rejected. The belt method 
however, of diſtinguiſhing ſuch crayons as are fit for en 
cauſtic painting, from ſueh as are faulty with regard to it 
is to make an actual trial of them on the proper ground 
repared as above, and to fix them afterwards by heat, a 
Before directed, by which means, with very little trouble 
the imperfection, if there be any, will be immediately per 
ceived in the real degree. When it is found that any craj 
ons, which ſeem faulty in their texture, are ne vertheleſ 
wanted on account of their colour to produce any particu 
lar teint, a proper variation muſt be made in the compo; 
Rtion of them, and leſs of the clay or viſcid matter added 
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p give the tenacity: muſt be uſed. If the trial of the cray- 
ons be made on the proper ground in the manner before 
directed, p. 178, 179, for the encauſtic painting with the 
pencil, a complete ſtandard will berprodyced, for ſhewing 
the difference of the teints, before and after they are fix- 
ed, which is not leſs neceſſary in this. kind of encauſtic 
painting than in the other. 55 a 
The manner of uſing the crayons.in. the encauſtic way 
of painting is the ſame as in the common. method of cray- 
gn painting, the difference of the one from the other ly- 
es only in the preparation of the ground ; the choice of 
crayons of a fit texture to receive the wax, as above - men- 
toned ;>—and. the fixing the crayons after the painting is 
iſhed, by means of melting the wax, previouaſly laid on 
the cloth, or ground, as in other encauſtic painting. 
The fixing the crayons may be performed exactly in 
e ſame manner as is directed page 183, in the. caſe of 
cauſtic painting with the pencil, the principles of both. 
ing entirely the ſame. If, moreover, there appear to 
b occaſion to retouch after the fixing, it may be done as 
Ren as required, and wax diſſolved in oil of turpentine 
ay be each time applied to the back, and the picture 
n to the due degree of heat, as in the other 
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If the. Nature, Preparation, and Uſe of the 
'ſereral "Subſtances employed in Enamel 
Painting. „33 1 
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35 Of the general Nature of Enamel Painting. OUT Sy 
DNAMEL painting differs from all other Kinds, in tie 
L vehicle employed for the colours, (to hold the parts 
pgcthier, and bind. them to the. ground they are laid upon.) 
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as oil, gum, gum water, ſize, or 'varniſh, in the othe 


_ brherwife ſome would be rendered tos fluid, and perhay 


where the metals are uſed, if the painting be of the natu 
of a picture, or demand a variety ef colours, it is nece 


the white, or other colour, to the ſurface of the mei 
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This is glaſs, or ſome vitreous body, which being ni 
with the colours, and fuſed or melted, by means of hes 
becomes fluid, and having incorporated with the colay 
in that ſtate, forms, together with them, a hard maſs wh 
grown cold. It anſwers, therefore, the fame end in thi 


kinds of painting. 1 MLS, 
" "Tis ofa, or vitreous body, applied to this purpoſe 
mixing with the colours, in order to bind them to 

rounds, is called a flux, and makes one principal claſs ii 
the ſubſtances uſed in enamel painting. When this fly 
is eaſily fuſible, that is to ſay, melts with a leſs degree « 
heat, it is, in the ſtyle of thoſe who work in enamel, ſai 
to be SOFT, and when'it is reluctant to melt, and require 
a greater degree of heat, it is called HARD. Thel 
terms are as well applied to the matter of the enam 
greunds, and all other vitreous ſubſtances concerned, as 
the fluxes. It is, in general, a perfection of the flux to 
ſoft, or run eafly intl fiiſion:* But the great point, wii me 
reſpect to this particular, is, that when feveral mixtures vat | 
colours and fluxes are uſed at the ſame time, they thouliſitrro; 
all correſpond to each other in the degree of this qualit ſequ 


CY 
* 
* 


run the matter of the enamel ground into fuſion; and m 
with it, while others remained ſolid and inſufficiently fuſe 
themſelves. It is always neceflary; Hikewife; that the ent 
mel of the ground ſhould be conſiderably harder chan 

mixtures for the colours, for if they both melt with th 
ſame, degree of heat, they will neceſſarily run together. 
It | being-/ requiſite! that the bolly. painted ig enan 
-ſhoul undergo a heat ſufficient to melt &/7'glaſs, the ma 
ter of ſuch body can only be gold, ſilver, copper, porct 
lain, or China ware, hard glais, and carthen ware. A 


ſary that a ground of white, or ſome other colour ſhou 
be laid on the metal, the body of which gzound multi 
ceſſarily be of the ſame. vitreous: nature as the flux, How. 
harder; as nothing elſe can endure ſo great a heat that been 

pable of incorporating with, and binding the matter ian; 


4 


eee therefore, make another principal elaſs 
the ſu : N 


re 


bſtances uſed in enamel painting. pul 
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The third claſs is the colours, which muſt likewiſe be 
bodies capable of ſuffering the heat of melted glaſs, and 


tindly incorporate with it in a melted ſtate. This of 
coarſe confines the matter of ſuch colours to metals, earths, 
vr other mineral bodies, all vegetable and animal ſub- 
ſtances being calcined and analized with a greatly leſs de- 
pree of heat than the loweſt ſufficient to work enamel. 


feardary vehicle, which is, ſome fluid body for laying on 
the ground, and working with the pencil the flux and co- 
Jours when mixt together; ſince, as they form only a dry 
powder, they could not be uſed as paint without ſome ſuc 
medium. But as this is to ſerve only for ſpreading and 
bying on the matter of the enamel, and not, like other 
vehicles to aſſiſt in holding the colours together, and bind- 
Ing them to the ground, (cha being in this kind of paint- 
Ag the office of the flux) it is neceſſary that it ſhould be 
me ſuch ſubſtance as will evaporate and dry away with- 
pat leaving any part behind, as it would otherwiſe be he- 
trrogeneous matter, with regard to the enamel, and con- 
ſequently injurious to it. Effential oils have Veen there- 
Tha dre uſed for this purpoſe, as they have the quality of 
ia Wolly drying away on the firſt approach of heat, together 
with a fight unctuoſity, which renders them Spaß of 
ng the matter of the enamel work properly with the 
neil. 1 
Erbe preparation of theſe ſeveral ſubſtances have been, 
till late, greatly monopolized by the Venetians, except 
hat were prepared at Dreſden ſince the eſtabliſhment af 
the China manufactures. The few others who have had 
ny knowledge of this matter, have practiſed the prepar- 
Ing only ſome kinds; and even at preſent there are, per- 
laps, none in this country who make more than a Fall 


tte knowledge of 
rant with regard to others, which are again, perhaps, 
own to thoſe who are ignorant of theſe. As there has 
been hitherto no means afforded to the practiſers of it of 
learnin the particulars of this art in 6 | 
knowledge of the principles and practice of chymiſtry 
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uch as will either themſelves be converted into glaſs, or 


The fourth kind of ſubſtance is what I ſhall call zhe 


art of the variety neceſſary, For though many poſſeſs 
> x particular articles, yet they are ig- 


yſtem, and a deep- 


ite to the attaining it, without being taught, than 
well fall to the ſhare of painters, or rather artiſts; 1 
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mall, therefore, be more minute in my inſtructions for t 
making the ſeveral kinds of the grounds, fluxes, and co 
lours, in order that they who are concerned in, or may hy 
defirous to apply themſelves to. the art of painting inen 
mel, which is now become the baſis of a conſiderable ma 
nufacture in this country, may furnifh” themſelyes wit 
whatever is neceſſary in its greateſt perfection. 
Beſides the knowledge of- the preparation of ile abo 
ſubſtances, and of that part of the art of uſing them, whic 
belongs to painting in general, there is another requiſite 
Fhis is the burning, as it is called, the grounds, * orde 
to forming them on the body to be painted or.enamelled 
as: alſo-the colours with the fluxes after they are laid o 
the grounds. What is meant by BURNING, is the giving 
ſuch a heat to, the matter, when laid on the body to þ 
painted, as will fuſe or melt. it, and conſequently give 
the flux or vitreous part of the compoſition the prop: 
qualities of a vehicle Br binding the colours to the ground 
and holding. the parts together. As this requires a parti 
cular 1 I ſhall endeavour to ſhew the method « 
conſtructing it in the moſt expedite and eaſy manner; an 
to give ſuch cautions. for the conduct of the operation 
both; for burning: the gruunds and: painting, as may be 
.Enable thoſe, who are leſs experienced in it, to attain.t 
e in this art. It cannot be expected, neverthe 
.leſs, conſidering the nicety of the ſubje&, ſuch direQior 
can be given as will inſure ſucceſs in the firſt trials, wit 
5 to ſeveral of the proceſſes, cr -eveu. E. gener: 
oper 


ations 3 but whoever will make themſelves maſters 
. a principles an whick they depend, which are all alon 
intimated, will eaſily be . able to carreQ their own e 
rors. 20 | 
A judgment, formed by ſome little experience, is lik 
wiſe requiſite. for the preparing well the colours with ce 
tainty. For as different parcels of the ſame ſubſtance va 
frequently in their qualities, with regard to the degree 
1 it is neceſſary to make allowance accordin 


1x in the proportion of the quantities in the mixture 
Thie ganndt be done till ſome little previous trial be mad 
and the power of judging of them be gained by an exp 
rimental acquaintance with them. But as the material 
general are very cheap, and the experiments may be mal 


in the ſame fire where actual buſineſs is * < 
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ould excel in the art of preparing and uſing enamels 
Gould 7ate a. conſiderable ſcope of experimental inquiry in- 
i the effect of all the various proportions and commix- 
res of the ſubſtances uſed. | 


SECT. I. 


, the * Abparatuz, or ſet of. Utenſils he the preparing and 
ets on. ths Grounds and Colours in Enamel Painting. 


THE apparatus neceſſary for preparing and uſing the 
| ſeveral ſubſtances employed in enamel painting, con- 
kits of a furnace for calcining and fuſing the matter of 
which the colour is compoſed ; as alſo for burning or fu- 
g the grounds and colours after they are laid on; of 
per muffles or coffins for ſecuring the enamelled paint- 
ies from the injury of the fire while they are burning; 
pots for fuſing the compoſitions for colours and fluxes, 


ning copper and other metals, in order to the preparing 
be colours; —of mortars of glaſs, agate, or flint, or of 
des, and mullars of porphyry or flint, for the pounding 
hc e ee the ſeveral kinds of matter; —of tongs for 
ung. the pots, muffles, &c. out of the fire.;—of bruſhes, 
encils, and a fine ſearce or ſteve. 55 

The furnaces for burning enamel are conſtructed of very 
prious, ſize or figure, according to the nature and quali- 
ies of, the work.; and ſome are made to be heated with 
man coal, and others with charcoal, but at preſent not 
quent. The beſt form for a furnace for enamelling 
tures, or other pieces of the ſame magnitude, where the 
klpatch of great numbers are not wanted, is the follow- 
„ which is made to work with a fixt muffle, in or out 
which the work may be put or taken without openin 

e door of the furnace, and annoying the operator wit 

d heat; wha, for the ſame reaſon, likewiſe may conve- 


Ps, * . 


uly.infpe& the work in the muffle. . 

The iron-work muſt be firſt prepared. It conſiſts of a 
me and bars, ſuch as is deſcribed in p. 35, the area of 
uch- together muſt be ten inches by ſeven ;—of a door 
u frame, ſuch alſo as is deſcribed in p. 35, which muſt 
five inches high, and ſeven long ;—and of a plate or 
Tong bar to lay over the opening of the front, as below di- 


the mixtures of them together ;—of crucibles for cal- 


i 
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rected, which muſt be ten inches long; — with A of 
the ſame magnitude to lay over the door and frame ; 
and one of eight inches to lay over the vent into the chin 
ney ;—and of a frame for bearing the fixt muffle. Thi 
frame muſt ſuit the figure of the muffle ; except, that i 
muſt be only three inches' in depth, with the back part 
open, for the muffle to paſs through it into the cavity of 
the furnace ; and that the plate which forms the bottom 


muſt project an inch and an half on each ſide, beyond the 
arch or covering, for the brickwork to have good hold of 


it. But this will be better underſtood by conſidering the 


form of this kind of muffle, as below deſcribed. 


— 


ho 


The iron-work being prepared, let a chimney of twelye 
or fourteen feet height be raiſed ; the cavity of which mul 
be an area of ſeven or eight inches ſquare, in the front 
wall of which chimney a hole muſt be left for admitting 
the ſmoke of the furnace. The hole muſt be ſo placed that 
the lower part may be five feet above the foundation of 
the chimney ; and it may be four inches high, and 6x 
long; the plate prepared for this purpofe being laid ove 
to ſupport the brick-work above it. 

The chimney being raiſed to a proper height, let a pe 
deſtal or foundation to the furnace be built, by adding tw, 
walls to thoſe of the chimney, ſo as to incloſe an area fif 
teen inches in, depth from the front, and eight inches 
wide; the front being left open from the default of a 
fourth wall. This pedeſtal muſt be raifed four feer anda 
Half high; and then the frame and bars for ſupporting the 
fuel, with their croſs-bars, muſt be laid; the furthermof 
crofs-bar being laid clofe to the back of the hollow area 
or, in other words, to the wall of the chimney. The plate 
or flat-bar muſt be alſo laid cloſe to the outermoſt croſs 
bar of thoſe for bearing the fuel, in order that the brick 
work may be carried over the hollow area, and incloſe the 
ſquare cavity of the furnace entirely. The brick-work 
muſt be then raifed fix inches higher, in the ſame manne 


| 
| 


as before; only the front muſt now be carried up, as well 
as the fides ; which, together with the wall of the chin 
ney, forms a complete incloſed area for holding the fuel 
But particular care muſt be taken in laying the 2 courſe 
of this brick- work, that the flat ends of the croſs- bars, it 
which thoſe defigned to bear the fuel are faſtened, be wel 
ſecured by the bricks which lie over them. When the 
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ne muſt be placed in their proper ſituation, and the 


in ik work muft be carried up on the two fides to the level 
Thi be top of the frame; but, in the fide moſt conveniently 
t iated; the iron frame for bearing the muffle muſt be fix- 
vari in the raiſing this part of the brick-work. This frame 


1 be placed about four inches higher than the bottom 
the door, and two inches from the back or furthermoſt 
tt of the furnace; care being taken that the brick work 
dos e good hold of the parts of the frame formed for that 


perly ſloped to the hole formed by it, that the opening 
ehe che muffle may be wider and more commodious for 
mull taking out and 3 in the work to be burnt, as 

p for the more eaſy inſpection of it while burning. The 
tinofick-work being brought to a level with the top of the 
of the door, the plate or flat iron bar provided for 
n oft purpoſe muſt be laid over it, in order to ſupport the 
i ing over it. The ſides of the furnace muſt then be 
oven ed five inches higher, and the cavity or hollow covered 
tha dome of fire-ſtone, made a little concave on the 
xr or under fide, and of any figure the ſtone ill beſt 
nit on, the outward or upper. This dome muſt reſt on 
: if brick-work, and they ſhould be ſo fitted to each other 
che make as cloſe a joint as poſſible; ſo that a coat of 
flute being laid on the bricks when the dome is put 


the furnace may be perfectly tight. Windſor bricks 
tha ad be employed for all that part of the furnace which 


mol dove the bars for bearing the fuel, and they ſhould be 
in Windfor.loam. © _ | 

Where greater quantities of pieces are to be enamelled, 
roſs Wt deſpatch is required, furnaces muſt be built in the 


ric ver p per for containing coffins inſtead of a muffie ; 
Itr 


e the tlie con 
n 

nnen bis furnace muſt be built till the fabric rife within two 
"cs of the top of the door, in the ſame manner as the 
him wer, except with regard to the dimenſions, and the 
Ling a back: wall againſt that of the chimney, which 
be eight inches in breadth, and twenty inches in 
rb. The dimenſions of the cavity of the chimney, 
it rife, to tke height of five feet ten inches, muſt be 
tiere inches in breadth, and ſeven or eight inches in 


rafting which the following .is a very good 
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oer for holding the fuel is thus formed, the door and 


roſe. The. bricks contiguous to the frame ſhould be 
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depth, from the front; and the hollow or area 1 ] 
bars for bearing the fuel muſt be eleven inches and an 
deep from the back wall to the front, and twelve inchy 
wide; and that of the furnace where the fuel is to li 
eight inches in depth from the front wall to the back w; 
and twelve inches in breadth; to which dimenſions t 
bars and croſs-bars muſt be ſuited. The building beit 
carried up to the height here mentioned, a door and fram 
of the ſame form with that for feeding the fire, muſt þ 
fixt in the moſt convenient ſide of the furnace; the inter 
tion of which door is to ſerve for putting in and takin 
out the coffins; and it muſt therefore be placed ſo, th 
one end of the frame may be cloſe to the chimney, I. 
dimenſions of this door muſt be ten inches in height, ar 
eight in breadth. Then the brick-werk of the chimnt 
may be proceeded within the ſame manner as before; e 
cept that the back wall againſt the chimney muſt be raiſe 
no higher. But the ſpace it would take, if carried 
higher, muſt be added to the cavity or hollow area of t 
furnace; the top of this wall ſerving as a ſupport to t 
cCoffins, which are to be placed upon it. Iwo pieces 
fire-ſtone, nevertheleſs, of ten inches length, and of 
thickneſs of two inches ſquare, muſt be put with the 
lower part fixed.at about three inches diſtance in the bric 
work from the wall of the furnace, that the coflins reſti 
upon them, the flame and heat of the fire-may paſs und 
as well as over them, and heat every Jak equally. T. 
vents into the chimney muſt be likewiſe made cloſe toe: 
ſide-wall of the furnace, and may be placed at the heig 
of two inches above the level of the top of this wall, ai 
of the dimenſions of four inches in breadth, and three 
height. When theſe ſeveral parts have been complete 
and the whole fabric is raiſed fifteen inches above the] 
vel of this wall, a dome of fire-ſtone muſt be fitted to 
in the ſame manner as was directed for the former furnac 
only it is neceſſary, in this cafe, that though the inner 
under fide be concave, the upper ſhould be flat, for t 
coffins to ſtand upon it to heat before they be put intot 
furnace, to prevent their cracking from too ſudden an 
fect of the — | 


It is ſometimes practiſed to burn enamel on an hea 
with charcoal, in order to which no apparatus is neceſſ 


but a proper hearth 


of, fire-ſtone or bricks, and a kr 
+ -. e 
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bir brick, or ſome ſuch other material, through which to 
ak the nozzle of the bellows to blow the fire without 
burning them. I . 

The bellows for this purpoſe muſt be made in the man- 
ger of thoſe uſed for chymical experiments, to work with 


y the fre; but a very ſmall pair of that kind will ſerve 
fr this purpoſe. | | 2 

Melting pots for fuſing the fluxes or colours are indiſ- 
penſably neceflary, the common crucibles being of too 
ol a texture to contain vitreous bodies when perfectly 
lquifed. Theſe melting pots are not to be purchaſed, 
but muft be made for the expreſs purpoſe. The proper 
materials are tobaccopipe-clay,'or Sturbridge-clay, (which 
z much cheaper — two parts, and crucibles ground to 
onder, (or, in default of them, fine ſand) one part, which 
ae with water, and well mixed together. 
The dimenſions muſt be regulated by the quantity of mat- 
er to be fuſed, and the ſhape may be a little conical, ra- 
ther deep than ſhallow, to form which a ſolid mould of 
yood ſhould be procured for working them upon to bring 
bem to a regular figure. When they are formed, they 
wo well dried, and/then thoroughly baked before they 
Mutfies, and where the quantity is great, coffins formed 
the fame matter, are requiſite for the burning, as well 
We grounds, as paintings in enamel. .'The uſe of muffles 
wtopreferve the enamel from being injured by the falling 
the coals upon it, or by the ſmoke and fumes: of the 
bal, which in many caſes is very detrimental to the co- 
ours: The matter of which the muffles may be fabricated 
tay be the fame with that juſt now given for the melting 
os, and they muſt be alſo dried and well baked before 
de uſed. The form of the muffles may be of two 
ads; che one, that commonly uſed for eſſays; the other, 


baous method than the having them looſe. | 
de ſhape of the common muffle is only a flat ſquare 


lat, being laid over the enamel work to be burnt, it will 
werit. Theſe may be beſt made by ſpreading the mat- 


Ke a 4 PI ne the arch of the muffle, and 
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a weight, and to be moved by the operator as he ſtands. 


cloſe muffle fixed in the fire, which is a much more com- 
bent into the form of an arch, of ſuch dimenſions, 


properly tempered, on a piece of wood, turned to 
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working it even on the outſide by a knife, or other fy 
inſtrument, and it may be left on this mould, or ron, 
piece of wood, till it be moderately dry and firm. Isi 
proper alſo to make a bottom to this laind of muffle, g 
Which the plate may be laid; but this may be either a de 
tached part, or joined to it, It is only a flat piece form 
ed of the ſame ſubflauce, and of ſuch a magnitude as t, 
ſuffer the muffle to reſt upon it every where; and, if look 
to have a margin of half an inch for the better taking i 
out of the fire; but, if fixt to the muffle, it need only be 
of the ſame extent with it. | 
The fixt muffle muſt be of the ſame general figure will 
the looſe.kind ; but the bottom muſt be always a prope 
part of it and exactly of the ſize ſuitable to the extent 
the arched part, without any margin. | 
Ihe ſize of this kind of muffle muſt be adapted to th 
ſort of enamel work to be burnt in them; the breadt 
. ſhould be ſuch as will ſuffer the pieces to be eaſily put j 
and taken out, and the height of the arch, where the for 
of the pieces does not require it to be higher, . ſhould no 
be above two inches. The end of this arch within th 
fire muſt be cloſed up, ſo that when the muffle is paſle 
through the iron frame in the fide of the furnace madet 
ſupport it, and the joint made good by fire-Jute, the hol 
Jow or cavity of it may be entirely cloſed, except th 
mouth or opening on the outſide of the furnace. Th 
length of this kind of muffle ſhould be ſufficient to adm 
its paſſing five or ſix inches into the fire, and yet havin 
a proper proportion remaining to project on the outſid 
ſomewhat beyond the iron frame. But theſe proportion 
are to be adjuſted by the room wanted. There mult be 
Falſe bottom likewiſe made to this kind of muffle, whi 
muſt fit the other bottom, ſo as to ſlide in and out of ti 
muffle upon it; but it ſhould. be made of ſuch length, th 
when it is thruſt home into the muffle, a part of it mi 
project, that proper hold. may be always taken for dra 
ing it out. The defign of this falſe bottom is, that ti 
enamel work to be burnt, being laid upon it, may be) 
into the muffle and taken out without that difficulty al 
hazard of injury which would otherwiſe reſult from t 
form of the mufile. Treg wo 2 
Coffins for burning larger quantities of enamel wo 
may be made of the tame matter with the above. I 
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foure of them may be that of ſquare boxes, of the length, 
when intended for a furnace of the dimenſions above 
iven, of ten inches, of the breadth of fix, and of the 
Eagle of ſeven ; which meaſures ſhould include alſo the 
thickneſs of the ſubſtance of which they are-formed. In 
the cavity of theſe boxes, little columns, or projectin 
parts, ſhould be placed againſt the ſides riſing to half the 
height of the cavity, in order that a ſquare plate or piece 
of the form and ſize of the area may be laid on them hol- 
low, as a flooring to ſupport a ſecond range or layer of 
the enamel work; and a lid muſt be likewiſe fitted to reft 
in a proper groove made in the ſides of the boxes or cof- 
ius, at the top of them, that the fire and ſmoke may be 
yholly excluded from the cavity. 
Crucibles of proper ſizes muſt likewiſe be had for cal- 
ning the metals; but as they are to be obtained every 
here eaſily, it is needleſs to ſay more of them. 
| Mortars for levigation muſt be likewiſe had of various 
zes; they ſhould be either of agate, flint, or glaſs; for 
thoſe-of iron, or copper, would be liable to:deprave great- 
ly many of the colours, and to theſe ſhould be added a 
vrphyry ſtone and mullar, marble being too ſoft to bear 
e attrition of many of the ſubſtances uſed in enamel, 
thout imparting too-much of its own ſubſtance in con- 
quence of ſuch abraſion. 5 
Searces or ſieves of fine lawn muſt be alſo provided for 
ing ſome of the levigated ſubſtances, as alſo for ſpread- 
g the powdered enamel to form the grounds; they 
would be like thoſe of the apothecaries and druggiſts, wita 
cover and under part for preventing that waſte of the 
utter which attends the ſifting in the open air. 
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whiq Tongs, with points bended at right angles, muſt alſo 
of tie procured for taking out of the fire the- orucibles and 
1, thWelting pots. An iron inſtrument, like a baker's peel, is 
t m ewiſe neceſſary where the coftins are uſed; the flat part 
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ot be ſomething broader than the coffins, and of nearly 
eſame-length, and the handle ſhould be about three 
et in length, | | 

To theſe muſt be added bruſhes, - pencils, tiles, and 
her common implements of painting ; but as they are to 
tad every where, and their ſtructure is generally un- 


o 
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ood, it is not neceſſary to be more particular about 
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er 


„ the general Nature and Application of the Subfance 5 uj 
7 in Enamel Painting, with their previous Preparation, 


or THE SUBSTANCES USED FOR-FORMING FLUXES, 


: INIUM, or red lead, is uſed as a fluxing body fo 
N forming the enamel for grounds, as allo in com 
pounding fluxes for the colours. It requires no prepar, 
tion for theſe purpoſes, only it is proper it ſhould C pure 
which may be known by the method before given, p. 50 
This flux renders the enamel ſoft, but, producing for 
-proportion of yeilow colour, is not fit for all uſes, 
FixT ALKALINE SALT of vegetables is ſometimes uſe 
alſo in forming the mixture for enamel grounds, as like 
wiſe in ſome compoſitions of fluxes for the colours. 
makes a leſs ſoft enamel than the lead, but is free fro 
yellow, or any other colour, and therefore proper for ſon 
purpoſes. lik OT 8 
Bon Ax is a ſalt of very peculiar qualities, among 
Which is, that of promoting vitrification, and the fufi 
of any glaſs when vitrified, in a greater degree than ar 
other ſubſtance known; on which account it is of t] 
. greateſt conſequence. in forming fluxes for enamel. It 
"quires, nevertheleſs, either to be previouſly calcined ( 
brought to a vitreous ſtate, which it ſuffers from the a 
plication of moderate heat alone; and it muſt alſo be fin 
Jy powdered before it he mixed with other ingredients 
fluxes. Its uſe is not much known in common pradi 
though of. zhe greateſt conſequence to the art of ename 
ling; as not only a ſet of ſofter colours may be produc 
by the aid of it than can be otherwiſe had, but the dey 
of each may be. brought to correſpond, by the employu 
it in different proportions, according to the reſpetli 
. hardneſs of the other ingredients, which differs ſo mu 
as not to be regulated juſtly by any other means. 
Common SALT may alſo be uſed as a flux in ename 
ling, particularly where there is occaſion for glaziny 
where, as it is extremely fluid, and free of tenacity wi 
fuſed, as alſo leſs ſubje& to crack than any other vitrec 
body, it is of great uſe ; but for fluxes for grounds ſo 
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colours in enamel, it is not frequently neceſſary to multi- 

ply ingredients, as the abovethree ſubſtances may, when 

operly applied, ſufficiently anſwer moſt purpoſes. The : i 
= reaſoning extends to nitre and arſenic ; which, though So 
they have the qualities of fluxes, poſſeſs yet along witli 7 
them ſuch others, with reſpect to their effect on ſeveral of 
the ſubſtances that compoſe the colours, as readers the me- 
thods of uſing them difficult and complex. 


CES, 


dy fo 
| COM 
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pure 
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er THE SUBSTANCES USED FOR FORMING THE BODY 
| . OF ENAMEL, OR FLUXES, 


Warns SAND' is uſed as a body for the fluxes and 
ounds of enamel; it ſhould be reduced previouſly to an 
mpalpable powder, in order that 1t may be mixed more 


es uſelnumately; with the other ingredients, which not only ac- ; 

s lid elerates the vitrification, but renders the glaſs greatly 

ro. more perfect. The kind of ſand, proper for this purpoſe, 

e fro chat brought from Lynn in Norfolk, and called by the 

Yr ſon me of that place. | b 


FiixTs are uſed for the ſame purpoſe as the white 5 
ad, and it is proper to uſe. them when that cannot be 
pocured of the right kind. They require to be calcined - 


mong 
fuſic 


an af ore they are applied to any purpoſe of vitrification, - | 
of ibis is to be done by putting them into any fire, and:con- "oY 
It (WMuuing them there till the whole ſubſtanee becomes white, 1 
ined en they muſt be taken out, and, while-of their full- heat, 4 
the affamerſed-in cold. water, and kept there for ſome time. K 
be fu ſuch. treatment they will be rendered of a very brittle 


ients id caicarious texture, and very eaſy to be powdered, 
racicWich. muſt be done to a perfect degree for the reaſon 
ename dove given. Where ſmall quantities of the matter of any 5 
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roduc ind of enamel is to be prepared, calcined flints are pre- } 
 degferable to ſand, as they are much more eaſily reduced to 

ploy impalpable powder, and the trouble of the previous 
ſpeci_Wecination-15 very little. | 1 

ſo mu There is a ſort of ſtone, which the French call mu:lon, 


it forms the upper cruſt, and lies round the free- ſtone 


enam noſt quarries. This ſtone will loſe its tenacity in a mo- 


% 
lazing rate fire, and, when calcined, runs much ſooner into vi- A 
ty wi cation than either flints or ſand. It is therefore, when | 


vitreꝗ can be obtained, a better matter for the body of fluxes 
nds ali ſoft enamel than either * the other; as it will, with .- 
1 -: | 3 5 
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the ſame proportion of the fluxing ingredients, make; 
much ſofter flux: or it otherwiſe admits of the diminutig 
of the proportion of ſome of them; which, for reaſon 


we jhall ſee below, is in certain caſes an advantage. 
. ; p 


OF THE SUBSTANCES USED. FOR PRODUCING A 
WHITE COLOUR IN ENAMEL, OR FOR FORMING. 
THE GROUNDS, N | 


Porr, or CALCINEI® TIN, is uſed as a hody, of eo 
lour for the enamel grounds. As tin is very troubleſome 
in calcining, requiring a long continuance of fire, and t 
be ſpread into a very large ſurface, it is much the bel 
way to procure it for the purpoſes of enamelling read) 
calcined, of thoſe who make it their proper bulneſ t 
calcine it for the uſe of lapidaries, and other artiſts wh, 
vie it; for they have large furnaces, fitly conſtructed ſo 
performing that operation in large quantities, and can con 
ſequently afford it much cheaper than it can be prepare 
in ſmall quantities, beſides the iparing the trouble. [ 
muſt be demanded of them by the name of putiy, and car 
muſt be taken that it be not ſophiſticated, which it ſeldo 
fails to be before it comes out of their hands for comma 
Purpoſes. The ſophiſtication, which is generally by chalk 
lime, or ſome ſuch white earth, may be thus diftinguiſhec 
Put the putty into a crucible with ſome tallow or othe 
reaſe, and give it the heat of fuſion, or what is ſufficie 
to melt it, ſupplying the greaſe in freſh quantities as 1 
burns away, till the calcined tin appears to have regaine 
its metallic ſtate. Suffer then the remainder of the gre: 
to burn away, and the chalk or earth, if any were mil 
with it, will be found ſwimming on the ſurface of th 
metal, to which, however, the aſhes of the greaſe muſtb 
ſappoſed to have added ſome little quantity. There 1 
nevertheleſs, another body with which the putty or cal 
of tin may be adulterated, that will not diſcover itfelfb 
this method of reduction of the tin. It is white lead, whic 
in this manner of treatment, would run into fuſion an 
mix With the tin, and could therefore not be diftinguiſie 
from it. But it may be eafily rendered perceptible Þ 
another manner of proceeding,. which is, to take the put 
ſuſpected to be adulterated with it, and having put it int 
a crucible, without any admixture, and inverted anoti. 
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eucible_ over it as a cover, to give it a moderate heat, 


have any acceſs to it to change its colour. If there be 
any white lead mixed with the patty, it will ſhew itſelf 
when removed from the fire, and become cold in a yellow 
or brown colour. If no ſuch colour ſupervene, but the 
putty appear equally white as before it was heated, a con- 
NG. daſon may be fafely made that it was not adulterated with 


bite leid, or that, if ſophiſticated at all, it muſt be by. 


of co bome white earth, which may be made perceptible by the 
| reduction of tin in the manner hefore-mentioned. 

Where a very pure white is wanted for enamel, the 
kaſieſt and beſt method is to calcine the tin by means of 


leſomd 
and. t 
ne bel 


read titre, which may be thus done. a 

eſs i © Take half a pound of ſaltpetre; and put it into a 
s Wü melting-pot, ſuch as is deſcribed p. 193, and put it into 
ed ſo a fire to melt. When it is melted, throw in gradually 


ten ounces, or half a pound of ti filings, which ſhould 
be raſped as fine as poſſibleg3 but give time for the ex- 
e ploſion that will follow, to ceaſe betwixt each quantity 
4 that is thrown in, ſtirring;* however, the matter in the 
mean time with the end of a tobzeco pipe. After the 
*"whole is put into a melting pot, ſtir it again well about 


n con 
epared 
le. 1 
d cart 
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mmol 


chalk © for ſome time, and then take it out of the fire, pouring 
uiſned * all the matter out of the pot that can be got from it by 
_ othefW*© that means, and then foak the pot in water till the re- 


fficie 
8 as 


4 Frome care not to let any part of the ſubſtance of the pot 
gaine 


de commixed with the calcined matter. That which is 


great moiſtened, in drder to be got out of the pot muſt be 
e mi dried and put to the other, and the whole well pound- 
of tied, and kept ſtopt up in a bottle for uſe. There is no 
nuſt “ occafion for edulcoration, or waſhing the ſalts from the 


ere 1 
2r ei trimental, but rather advantageous to the enamel.” 

felf bil AnTiMonyY has been alſo applied to the ſame. uſe as 
hic un; but the expence and trouble of reducing it to a calx, 


n au rich muſt be by deflagrating it with nitre, renders the 


uiſtefhh ee of tin much more expedient. Morret, in his notes of 
ble Neri, recommends equal parts of the antimovy ad nitre ; 


> put but as that proportion does not calcine the antimony to 
it int Fiuteneſs, but produces the crocus melallorum, or liver f 


nothe 8 4 


4 


carefully avoiding that the ſmoke or coal of the fire may 


„ mainder be ſoft enough to be fcraped from it; taking 


calx for this purpoſe, becauſe they are by no means de- 


Co, 
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antimony, which is of a foul orange or reddiſh yellow co. 
Jour, it is by no means ſufficient. He ſays likewiſe, that 
regulus of antimony will anſwer the ſame end; but in 
this he is Kill further miſtaken ; for the regulus, which i 
a metallic body, in ſome degree malleable, could never be 
reduced to powder, as he directs all the ingredients in the 
compoſition he preſcribes to be; nor if it were, would it 
form a white body on the fuſion with the other matter. 
When antimony is uſed for the colouring white enamel, 
it ſhould be previouſly calcined by means of nitre, in the 
following manner. | | | 
Take of antimony one part, faltpetre three parts, 
Powder them wel] together, and then throw it, by a 
ſpoonful at a time, into a crucible heated red hot, wait. 
ing betwixt each time till the exploſion the mixture 
will make, be entirely over. When the whole matter 
«© 1s put into a Crucible, and has remained ſome time ina 
«« quiet ate, take it out of the fire, and proceed in all re. 
«« ſpects as was above directed for the tin, when calcined 
4 in this manner.“ „ | 
The calx of antimony ſo produced will be of a fine 
white than the calx of tin can be eafily brought to, unleſs 
by this method of calcination, and. therefore more fit for 
purpoſes where great purity. of colour is wanted, either in 
grounds or painting. But as the tin prepared in the ſame 
manner may be rendered very white, it will be leſs ex. 
penſive, as it requires leſs nitre to calcine it, and pro- 
duces a much greater proportion of calx than the ant. 
— 3 dp, & 
AR$SENIC is alſo uſed. fer forming a white colour in 
enamel; but it is a very nice matter to manage it well, 
as i is very foon changed by the heat into a tranſparent 
body, being itſelf a ſtrong flux, and it is therefore mue 
better to omit the uſe of it, unleſs for ſome particular pur 
poſes, in the ſtate of white glaſs, as, I ſhall below hav 
occaſion to mention. Arſenic is alſo: uſed as a flux; bu 
its effects on ſome colours renders it not very ſafe withod 
great knowledge of its qualities, and caution in its appl 
cation. 1 j | 


'YELLOW, Sc. COLOURS IN ENAMEL. 


of a lighter teint are wanted; and ſometimes, indeed, in 


od of zaffer and ſmalt. But, there are few inſtances where 
the afer, when perfectly good, fluxed with borax-and a little 


alcined flint, or Venetian glaſs, to take off the fuſible 
_ of the borax, will not equally well anſwer with 

beſt ultramarine. The ultramarine requires no pre- 
ration, when uſed in enamel painting, previouſly to its 
teing mixt with the proper flux; and what relates to its 
neral qualities, and the means of diſtinguiſhing its good- 


ſeſors taught, p. 6g, and the following. - 
ULTRAMARINE As H Es are uſed where light ſemi-tranſ- 
rent blues. are wanted. But they are ſo frequently 

rated with precipitations of copper, which, of courſe, 
in green on fluxing,. that it is very neceſſary to be cau- 
dus in the uſe of any parcel not previouſly tried. 


ck colours in enamel. It is an earth obtained by cal- 
wag a kind of ſtone, called cobalt and when it is mix- 


per for uſe, of thoſe colourmen Who make it their par- 


well ar buſineſs to ſupply the glaſsmakers with colours. 
arent ef zaffer can ſcarcely be known but by an 
much rab triah of it, and comparing the effect of it with that 
r pur ome other known to. be good, and uſed in the ſame 
| Be Poon. 1-7 f j ; 

; Monks a is an earth which, when fluxed with any 


glaſemakers. It is uſeful not only for ſome purpoſes 


— 


le browns, 
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wich any kind of vitreous bodies, it vitrifies, and at the 
we time aſlumes a ſtrong blue colour, but, for the moſb 
tt, verging to the purple. It. is to be had, in a ſtate 


reous body, produces a broken crimſon, or foul roſe 
our. It is to be had, prepared fit for uſe, except a 
re perfect levigation, from thoſe who ſell colours to 


red, but for ſeveral compoſitious for black, purple, and + 
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(07 THE SUBSTANCES USED FOR PRODUCING RED, BLUE, - 


ULTRAMARINE (the preparation of which we have be⸗ 
fre given) is uſed in enamel where very bright blues of 


ather caſes; by thoſe who do not underitand the right uſe 


6 or-genuineneſs, we have, along with its preparation 


* 


LY 


Zarrzx is uſed for produced blue, green, purple, and 


ww 
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The goodneſs of magueſia muſt be determined by the 
ſame means as that of zaffer, | 55s | 
SMALT is, as before-mentioned, zaffer vitrified with 
proper additions, which are generally fixt alkaline ſalts 
and ſand, or calcined flints, and is ſometimes uſed in a 
blue in enamel. But, being hard, it requires, for ſuch 
purpoſes, to be uſed with a flux; which increaſing the 
body of pine in too great a proportion for the tinge, i 
apt to dilate the colour too much, where great force is 
wanted ; and therefore the uſe of the zaffer itſelf is in 
moſt caſes preferable. There have nevertheleſs been, as 
was above obſerved, ſome parcels of ſmalt, or vitriſiec 
calx of cobalt, brought from Saxony, which are of an ex 
treme ſtrong body of colour, and will bear any proportion 
of flux neceſſary to render them as ſoft as may be requir 
ed, without weakening the colour too much for any pur 
poſe. Common ſalt, however, ground very fine, and 
mixt with a fourth part of its weight of boraz, (which i 
much the moſt powerful and kindly flux for zaffer) wi 
run pretty well, and may be uſed where either a full co 
lour is not demanded, or where the work will admit o 
the colours being laid on thick. The goodneſs of {mal 
may be judged of by its bright and deep colour, and th 
leſs it inclines to the purple, the better. In order t. 
judge of the ſtrength. of the colour, the ſmalt ſhould þ 
reduced to a fine powder; for, in a groſſer ſtate, ever 
degree of fineneſs renders it ſo different, that a judgme 
cannot be eaſily formed of it. Smalt is to be had of 
colourmen, and is not ſubje& to any adulterations, whic 
would not be obvious on inſpection. EE 
. GoLD is uſed in enamel to produce a crimſon or ru 
colour, which, by the miſtaken ſenſe of the Latin wo 
purpureus, has been called purple by all the Engliſh a 
French writers. It muſt be previouſly reduced to the ſtat 
of a precipitated powder, by diſſolving in aqua regia, a 
making a precipitation by means of tin, fixt alkaline fa 
or ſome other metallic or alkaline body. There have bet 
ſeveral methods uſed for the making this precipitate ( 
gold, but the following will anſwer the end certain, whe 
the proceſs is duly conducted; but the ſucceſs depends 
ſuch nice principles that it is very difficult to ſucceed 
the utmoſt degree of perfection. | 
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ec Take of pure ſpirit of nitre eight ounces; add to it- 


als © to agua regia. Diſſolve, in four ounces of this agua 
« regia, put into a proper phual, half an ounce of purified 
ſacs i © gold, in the ſtate it is to be had of the refiners, under 
« the name of grain gold. In order to haſten this ſolu- 
4 tion, the phial may be put into a+ gentle heat, where 
« jt muſt continue till the gold entirely diſappear. Take, 

« in the mean time, about-the ſame quantity of agua regia 
„ in another phial, and put it into filings or ſmall bits of 


« on the adding freſn quantities; but this muit be done 
gradually, eſpecially if the filings be uſed ; otherwiſe 
« the mixture wilt heat ſo much as to boil ever, or break 
« the phial-;:drop' then thirty or forty drops-of the ſolu- 
tion of the. gold into a half-pint glafs of water, and 
« immediately after about fifteen or twenty drops in the 
ſolutiom of tin. Ihe gold will then be precipitated in 
« Eed-powder from the ſolution in the 4% 4 regia drop- 
« reqanto the water; and this operation nruſt be repeated 
« cill'the whole quantity of the ſolution be thus treated. 


« precipitated, pour off the clear fluid, and fill the glaſs 
„ with ſpring water; which, When the red powder has 
« ſettled, muſt be poured off likewiſe. Hold then a 
« ſponge+ wet, but well ſqueezcdy to the ſurface of the 
fluid remaining with the powder; and when as much 
* of the water as can-be conveniently ſeparated from it, 
by that means, is drawn off, lay the powder on a marble 
* or porphyry ſtone to dry, taking great care that it con- 
tract no. duſt or foulneſs. -. * 

This powder. is, the gold purple, or precipitate of gold 5 and: 
i now ſit to be eommixt with the proper flux. If the pro- 
eels ſucceed, it will, by this preparation, be of a five crim-- 
ſon colour, and perfectly anſwer the -purpoſes of enamel 


e | 

Inſtead of uſing the ſolution of tin to-precipitate the 
pold;” the crude tin is moſt frequently employed; but the 
precariouſneſs of this method, which requires much more 
attention than that above given, overbalances the trouble 
of making the ſolution. For, if the ſolution be mixed 
vith as much water in r as in the Other, it is 


« of ſal Ammoniacus, ſcraped perfectly clean, and -powder-- 
« ed, two ounces; which will convert the ſpirit of nitre 


pure block tin, ſo long as any-briſsetterveſcence ariſe 


When the laſt quantity of the red powder has becn' 
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very ſlowly, ated: upon by the tin; and if it be not dilut- 
ed, with ſo much water, it forms a gelatinous body, when 
ſtrongly: ſaturated with the tin, which can never be ſepa. 
rated from the precipitated gold, but by means that are 
deſtructive to its qualities as an enamel colour. When 
the crude tin is uſed, however, the ſolution muſt be dilut. 
ed with about treble its quantity of water; and the tin 
muſt not be longer continued in it than while the gold 
appears to continue to form a red powder on the ſurface 
of it, on its being freed from that which before adhered 
to it. It is better, nevertheleſs, on the whole, to uſe the 
two ſolutions, as it is more eaſy to preſerve a ſcarlet colour 
by that means ; for, if the tin. be too long continued in 
the mixture, it gives the colour a tendency to the purple. 
When a red colour. is wanted, which verges greatly on 
the purple, a precipitation of the gold ſhould be made by 
—_ of any fixt_ alkaline ſalt. Which may be thus 
one. : | 
© Take the ſolution. of gold in agua regia, as before 
« directed, and drop in it a ſolution of ſalt of tartar 
« which. muſt be made by melting half an ounce of alt 
4 of tartar in a quarter of a pint of water) ſo long as 
S there appear any efferveſcence or ebullition on the fur- 
te ther addition. Let the precigitated powder then ſettle, WM nc 
«« and proceed as was above directed for the calx caſſi, ora: 
«c precipitation with tin. The powder thus produced isn. 
& called aurum fulminant, from its quality of exploding 
1 when expoſed. to a moderate heat; which muſt there- 
c fore be carefully guarded againſt in the uſe of it, by 
« keeping it out of the reach of any ſuch heat till it be 
«© mixed with the flux for enamelling ; and it will be the 


„ Jeſs hazardous, from being thoroughly well freed from pre 

e the ſalt, formed in its production, by waſhing.” yer 
The gold may be like wiſe precipitated in the ſame man- vit 
ner by volatile ſalts; in which caſe the volatile ſalt in the ge 
proportion of half the weight of the agua regia: may belMove 


diſſolved in four times its own weight of water. But this 
method does not produce fo ſcarlet a red in the gold pre- par 
cipitation as that of uſing the ſolution of tin, as before di-Mlolu 
rected. LEE 35 aw | 

This precipitation may be alſo made by mercury dil-W 
ſolved in agua regia; and it is ſaid that a finer colour N 


produced by this method than with tin; as likewiſe, that 
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x the aurum fulminans, or any of the other precipitations, 


hen (ih fuſed: with common ſulphur, they will be rendered of a 
pa- och brighter red; but the ſulphur muſt in this caſe be 
are ufered to burn away. Theſe methods, nevertheleſs, are 


tended with much more difficulty and hazard than the 
imple method firſt given; and, perhaps, unleſs by acci- 
ent, not to be commanded, will not produce a better 
oment for enamel painting. | 

zeſides the application of gold to form a red colour, it 
ned to produce the effect of gilding in enamel ; for 
hich purpoſe it muſt be reduced to the ſtate of a powder 
precipitation, or mechanical preparation. | 


d in The gold precipitate which is found to anſwer this pur- 
rple. Whoſe beſt, in the caſe of gilding glaſs, is that prepared by 
y on Neans of volatile ſalt as above; but as this requires greater 
e by Nat than can be admitted in the caſe of enamel, it is pro- 


to employ thoſe which are made by metallic ſubſtances, 
he precipitate, which moſtly retains the luſtre of the gold, 


efore tat made by means of a ſolution of green vitriol or cop- 
artar Nas in this manner. | | EE FESA | 
(alt “ Take a ſolution of gold in agua regia, prepared as 
ig as above directed; and add to it gradually a ſolution of 
: fur- ¶ green vitriol or copperas in water, till it appear that 


ettle, WW no further precipitation of the gold be made, on adding 
74, ora freſh quantity. The ſolution of the copperas may be 
ed is made by putting one dram of it powdered into an ounce 
ding ef water, and ſhaking them till the whole appear to be 
here- diſſolved. After which the ſolution muſt ſtand, and the 
, by clear part be poured off from the ſediment, if any be 
it be wund. The fluid muſt be poured off from the precipi- 
e theſ ted gold, as ſoon as it is perfectly ſubſided ; and the 
from precipitation muſt be well waſhed, by pouring on it ſe- 
feral ſueceſſive quantities of water. Roman or blue 
man- ¶ vitriol may be employed for this 33 inſtead of the 
in the green, but it is ſomewhat dearer, and has no advantage 
ay beWrer the other. The gold precipitate thus obtained is 
at this; very bright and ſhining. k ſimilar kind may be pre- 
- pared by putting flat bars or plates of copper into the 
re dilution of the gold in agua regia ; but the precipitate 
of a brown colour, without any luſtre or ſhining ap- 
pearance,% ??? 3 
our iv en is uſed for producing: a yellow colour in enamel. 
„ that be previouſly reduced to the ſtate of a. powder, 
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which may be done either by.-precipitation from ſpirit 
nitre, or by calcination with ſulphur. The precipitatio 
of filver from ſpirit of nitre, may be performed by dify 
ing an ounce of ſilver in two or three ounces of ſpirit 
nitre, and precipitating and edulcorating it exactly in th. 
ſame manner as was above directed for precipitating thi 
gold from agua regia, by means of copper for gilding it 
enamel, A precipitation may otherwiſe be made by pour 
ing brine on the ſolution of filver in the ſpirit of nitre 
but I think the other method preferable. 'I'he calcinatio 
of filver with ſulphur may be thus performed. 

“ Put plates of filver into a crucible, with as much e 
the flowers of ſulphur betwixt them as will cover th 
e ſurface of each plate, and then place the crucible in 
*«« fire that will heat it red hot. When it is thus. heated 
take it out of the fire, and the filver will be friable « 
5e brittle, and muſt be reduced to a fine powder in a mo 
«« tar of glaſs, agate, d& flint. The calcination may 
«© otherways made by mixing filings of filver with fowe 
«© of ſulphur, in the proportion of one ounce of the ily 
to half an ounce of the ſulphur, and heating them r 
« hot in a crucible ; or the ſulphur may be thruwn int 
& the crucible after the filver is already made red hot.” 

CoPPER is uſed in enamel painting for the formii 
green, blue, and red colours; but it mult be previoui 
either-calcined or reduced to the ſtate of a powder by pr 
_ cipitation. The calcination may be performed. by mea 
_ of. ſulphur, in the ſame manner as is above directed i 
filver. It requires a ſtrong fire for two hours, when t 
copper will be found converted into a blackiſh red pou 
der, which muſt be well levigated by grinding and ſiftin 
The copper ſo prepared, is called ferretto of Spain. 
may be otherwiſe calcined, by ſtratifying it, in the far 
manner, with Roman vitriol; but a much longer contin 
ance of fire is required in this method; and Neri ſays, 
ought to be fix times repeated to have the ferretto perfedl 
fine. When all this is done, neverthelets, the ſubſtan 
produced cannot be really different, notwithſtanding 
intimation of Neri to the contrary, from that of copy 
calcined with ſulphur, if the quantity of ſulphur employ 
be ſmall, and the time of the calcination well adjuſte 
This muſt be judged of by the goodneſs. of the fer: 
when prepared; the criterion or mark of which is its 


- 
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ring red when levigated.. For, if it verge to the black, 


"1t o 

atiol er purple, either the calcination has been too long conti- 
ſſely ed, or the proportion of ſulphur employed was too 
rit 0 ... - 

in thi f Inficad of crude copper, the kind of latten, called by 
g thWntificers in metals a due, may be uſed ; but as the plates 
ing ii ef it are too thin to be treated in the way of ſtratification, 
pourir layers, as the quantity of ſulphur uſed would be much 
nitre ſoo great a proportion, it is better to clip the aſſidue with 
natiofifiſlars into ſmall ſhreds, and mix it by that means with 


be flowers of ſulphur; and the extreme thinneſs of the 
plates, in this caſe, renders the neceſſary time of calcina- 
don very ſhort. | 

Copper or braſs in thin plates, latten, or aſſidue, may 
ge otherwiſe calcined without ſulphur, by expofing them 


uch e 
er th 
e in 
eated 


ble o a ſtrong heat for a confiderable time. But as ſoon as 
a mos e heat has rendered them friable, or brittle enough to ; 
nay Hear levigation, it is the beſt way to powder the matter, 
owed place it again in the fire thinly ſpread on a tile, or 


> fil v6 
ei r 
vn int 
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ner ſuch convenient thing, ſtirring it ſometimes, that 
wery part may be expoſed to the open heat. By this 
means, the calcination: may be much accelerated. A due 
egard ſhould be had likewiſe in this caſe to the red co- 
bur of the calcined matter, as well as in the caſe of that 


1 


vioulfflalcined with ſulphur. $1: 48 

by pri But, notwithſtanding, that it is requiſite for many pur- 
mea les to have the copper calcined only to a ſtate of red- 
ted eb, yet it may be expedient, likewiſe, for ſome particu- 


zen tr uſes, to prepare other quantities with a higher calci- 


d potion. This muſt be continued till the copper appear of 
ſiftßz dark purpliſh grey, or light black, when powdered, 


in. 
he {an 


ontin 


Pough it muſt yet retain ſome tinge of the red; for if the 
alcination: be puſhed beyond that point, the ca/x becomes 
ery difficult to be fluxed, and does not afford any colour 


ſays, {Wa kindly manner to the enamel. - e 1 AER 

cre The other method of reducing copper to an impalpable . 
bitaoowder, is by precipitation; to which end the copper muſt 
ing e diſſolved in any acid, (for all will diſſolve it) and pre- 
copffritated, by adding a ſolution of pearl-aſhes in water, 
nploſ che ſame manner as was directed p. 8a, for making the 
djulind of verditer called anders blue, except in the uſe. of 
fer bach, which muſt. be here omitted. For making green 


its! 
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1 


colour in enamel, this will be found preferable to the cal 


cined copper. 9 Th: | | 
To avoid the trouble of diſſolving the copper, as above 


adviſed, Roman vitriol, which is only a combination of 


copper with oil of vitriol, may be uſed in the place of 
ſuch ſolution. It mult be previouſly diſſolved, by adding 
hot water to it in a powdered ſtate, and then the copper 
may be precipitated, by means of pearl - aſhes, in the ſame 
manner as from any other ſolution of it. | 


Iron is uſed to produce an orange red, or foul ſcarlet 


colour in enamel, as alſo a tranſparent yellow, and to aſſiſt 
likewiſe in the formation of greens and other compound 
colours. It is prepared many ways, both by corroſion and 
precipitation; ſome of which indeed make a real differ. 
ence, but moſt of them lead to the ſame end. The only 
difference, in fact, is this: When the iron is highly cal. 
cined, and freed in a great degree, not only from all acid, 
but even its own ſulphur, the appearance of the crude calx 


will, verge moſt, upon a purple colour, and produce a foul 
purple enamel, if compounded only with a quantity of flux 
not ſufficient to vitrify it; but though, when compounded. 
with a greater quantity of flux, it will vitrify into a tranſ- 

arent yellow, ſomewhat inelined to the red. But when 
it is leſs, or not at all calcined, and retains its own ſul- 


phur, or perhaps ſome proportion of acid uſed in the pre- 


paration, it will in proportion be yellow, or verge towards 
the yellow, when uſed with the leſs proportion of flux, and: 


produce a cooler or leſs red yellow, when uſed with a 


quantity ſufficient to vitrify it. Inſtead of uſing the crude. 
Yon in theſe preparations where it is to be precipitated 
or calcined, it is much better to uſe. common ro Vi- 


vitriol; 


triol, which conſiſts only of- iron and the acid o 


from whence conſequently the iron may be obtained in 


the ſtate to which, theſe preparations. lead by eaſier and 
leſs expenſive means than when-uſed - crude; But the pre- 
ration off the ruſt, formed: by, vinegar, requires the iron 


kel and, if found neceſſary, is, nevertheleſs, the only 
Inſtance where the precipitated baſis of vitriol will not 


anſwer the ſame end as; the iron. a 
The fit preparation of iron is, therefore, the ruſt by 
corroſion with vinegar, which may be thus made. 
Take of 2 any quantity, the finer they are 
«4 the leſs trouble they will give in the preparation, and 


conve 
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. © ſprinkle them with vinegar, rubbing them together af- 
« ter it is added, that every part may be moiſtened equal- 
ly. Spread them in any cool place, where they may be 
{il © free from duſt, on a board or paper, and let them re- 
main there till the moiſture appear to be dried away, 
g aud then try if they be ſo corroded as to bear powder- 
r ing. If they be found to be brought to a ſtate that 
c WO will admit this, ir muſt be performed on a porphyry 
„ ſtone with a mullar, or in a glaſs or agate mortar. But 
« if they appear not ſufficiently corroded, they mult again 
« be moiſtened with vinegar, and laid out as before, and, 
« when: become fit, powdered in this manner. The pow- 
« dered ruſt muſt then be ſifted through a fine ſearce, and 
the groſler part, that will not paſs, moiſtened again 
„ with the vinegar, which muſt be repeated till none of 
« the iron, worth further notice, remain uncorroded. 
„The whole muſt then again be levigated, till it be a 
« b impalpable powder, which will be then fit for 
J ; 1 
The iron, prepared thus by vinegar, is proper for mak- 
ing a tranſparent or glazing yellow in enamel, or for com- 
pounding with blues to form green colours. But this pro- 
els 18 greatly more troubleſome and laborious than thoſe 
below given, and is attended with no benefit in the pro- 
ceſs, except that this ruſt will afford a cooler or leſs red 
yellow than the others, and may therefore be of advan- 
uge, in ſome particular. caſes, for forming very bright 
reens. ECT 4 
It has been uſed to. calcine the ruſt, prepared thus with 
vinegar, to form what is called the crocus martis but it 
ls. a. very injudicious method of proceeding ; becauſe, 
vhere calcination is. to be uſed, the vitriol, or the iron 
corroded, by, ſulphur, are equally good, and ſave a conſi- 
d:rable trouble and delag. T 
Iron is ſometimes calcined per ſe, that is without any 
nixture,. by. expoſing the filings, ſpread; with a large ſur- 
ice, to the action a a conſiderable time, which 
converts the iron into a crocus. martis, that, when levigated, 
b fit for, uſe. But this, preparation is. alſo troubleſome and 
beonvenient, requiring a ſtrong and continued fire; and, 
vben made, affords nothing but what may be much eaſier 
dbtained by the methods below given, e 
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triol, where a red colour is wanted, in the ſame manne 
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Iron is alſo calcined by means of ſulphur, which muff 
be performed in the ſame manner as was directed above, bri 
p. 206, for the calcined copper. There is not, never- an. 
theleſs, any difference betwixt this and the calcined vi- the 
triol. 0 S FF ES 

The precipitation and calcination of green vitriol ar- 
the moſt expedient preparations of iron; and anſwer all cc: 
the purpoſes of the others fully, except in the inſtance be. ¶ fre 


fore- mentioned of not producing quite ſo cool a yellow as bein 


the ruſt formed by vinegar. The precipitation of vitriolMl fee 
may be formed in the following manner. | 

«© Take any quantity of green vitriol and diſſolve it in 
% water. Add to it gradually a ſolutior of pearl-aſhes in 
« water, (which need not in*'this-calſe-be - purified if the 
& ſalts be clean) till no more efferveſcence ariſe ; and 
then pour of the fluid when-the -precipitated powder 
c has ſettled. The remaining fluid, which cannot b 
« poured off, may be ſeparated from the powder by means 
« of a filter, and the powdef then dried; for as the ſalts 


„e will be no way injurious to the enamel, there is no oc G. 
„ caſion for waſhing in: this caſe. “. | it 

This ochre, or precipitated iron, will nearly anſwer the but a 
ſame end as the ruſt by vinegar, and will afford a traniWMjtion 
parent yellow almoſt as cool; this is therefore the beſt I ehaſe 


and much the eaſieſt preparation of iron for forming 
greens, by the admixture of blue. "02 | | 
The calcined -vitriol-muſt be prepared from crude vi 


as was before directed, p. 57, for the ſcarlet ochre, v hic 
is itſelf indeed the ſubſtance in this cafe wanted, and wi 
either afford; with leſs flux, a red colour in enamel, vers 
ing to the orange; or with more flux, a tranſparent yello | 
of the warmer-caft«: But where calcined iron is wantef before 
for forming. mare purple teints, the precipitated ochre, Myraci 
produced by the above means, ſhould be taken and calcin 
ed with a ftrong fire, till it acquire the degree of purpk 
defired, to which it may be brought by a much ſhorte 
calcination than any other preparation of iron. 
ANnT1MONY is uſed for producing a yellow colour ii rds 
enamel, as well as the white before-mentioned ; and, ii extrem 
deed, it is the moſt uſeful, and moſt uſed; of any ſubſtan 
whazever for that purpoſe, It is prepared only by levig! 
tion, to which its texture, notwithſtanding its being ak 
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it WY ni-metal, very well ſuits it. An orange colour, but not 


© bright, may alſo be produced by antimony calcined with 
1. an-equal weight or leſs of nitre, and then ſeparated from 
1 hs Kin: that will ſurround it, and levigated. But as 
there are methods of compounding an orange colour from 
re preparations neceflary for other purpoſes, there is no great 
all WI occaſion to have recourſe to this. There is a great dif- 
X- Wi ference in the antimony itſelf in different parcels, ſome 
being greatly debaſed by mineral ſulphur, and others more 
1018 free from it. That is beſt which is ſtriated, and has more 
e appearance of metal, or rather ſeems formed from 
ung needles laid parallel to each other; the blacker and more 
ug ſpongy being more impregnated with crude ſulphur. But 
ne antimony is ſo cheap, that it is of no conſequence, if the 
nd BN better part only of any parcel be uſed, and the reft thrown 
de away ; and one fide in almoſt every lump is good; as, in 
beſt the fuſing to ſeparate it from the ore, the moſt metalline 
ans 1 of courſe ſubſides and ſinks to the bottom of the 
At maſs. | 
o- GLats or ANTIMONY is alſo uſed ſometimes in ename! 
ting, being itſelf a fine tranſparent orange colour; 
the but as it wants body, it has no great effect but in compo- 
n\ftions. They who have occaſion for this glaſs may pur- 
el-WMehaſe it at ſo eaſy a rate as renders it ſcarcely worth while 


inge to pre are it themſelves, being manufactured at Venice, 
an 


5 elſe where, in very large quantities, by thoſe who make 
their bufineſs. The only care ſhould be, to chooſe ſuch 
nes is not adulterated by the admixture of glaſs of other 
kinds, which may be diſtinguiſhed by the force and deep- 
neſs of the colour, or the want of them. 

Mercury is ſometimes alſo uſed in enamel painting; 
but it requires to be prepared by ſome chymical proceſs 
before it can be uſed. 'Fhere are two preparations already 
practiſed for medicinal purpoſes; which fit it alſo for ena- 
mel painting the beſt of any. The produce of one is 
called turpeth mineral; for which we have already given 
the 1 N P- 92, by a careful treatment of which; a fine 
00] yellow may be produced in enamel. The other af- 
brds the red precipitate, which is a fine ſcarlet red, but 

tremely A, with reſpect to the fire. As this ſub- 
ance cap be procured at a very moderate rate of thoſe 


the operation, I ſhall wave giving any procefs for it 


rho vend it as a medicine, and requires a particular 'nicety - 
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here, eſpecially as every book which treats of the chymi. app. 
cal pharmacy contains one; and, indeed, the uſe of both num 
this and the turpeth mineral demand ſo delicate a manage. to e 
ment of the fire, and are ſo liable to have their effect de. ¶ 2cq! 
ſtroyed by a ſecond burning, (if, as is ſo frequently the ject, 
caſe, it ſhould be neceflary) that I cannot greatly -recom. WW Min 
mend them in preference to other preparations, which will Yi 
anſwer the ſame ends nearly as well with eaſe and ſafety, | 
OrPINENT has been alſo uſed in enamel for producing 
a yellow colour; but it is very tender with regard to the 
fire, and requires ſo ſoft a flux, while at the ſame time an- 7 
timony, properly managed, will ſo, well ſupply the place | 
of it, that it is rarely uſed. EY Op | 


Powdered bricks have been alſo uſed for compounding N 

yellow colours in enamel ; but as they act only in conſe. L 7 

quence of the ochre they contain, they are certainly in- for i 

ferior to the prepared ochres we have. given, eſpecially as Part. 

they are liable to great impurities, and are harder, or re- WW oper 

quire a greater force of flux than the pure ochres or cal-¶ er e: 

cined iron. When they are uſed, they ſhould. be choſen I mea 

of the reddeſt colour, the ſofteſt and eveneſt texture, and ¶ purp 

1 entirely free from all ſtones or cinders. The Windſor f their 
10 bricks, therefore, are much the beſt that are to be procured i they 
1 here, as they anſwer. to the circumſtances required much dert 
il better than any other. 5 lar a 
* Taxr AR is alſo ufed in forming enamel colours, though com 
| | not from any: tinging quality it has in itſelf, but for its theſe 
| effect in modifying magneſia, and ſome other ſubſtances, MW T. 

| The crude red tartar ſhould be choſen for this purpoſe, of ei 

| and requires no other preparation. but to be- freed from all bein 
impurities, and well levigated, —_— into 

e ot GEN whic 

—— — ½u¼᷑a — — — — — by |! 


Theſe are the ſeveral ſubſtances that are materially ne- natu1 

ceſſary for compoſing as well the grounds as colours and Noche 

fluxes in enamel. There have been, many, others intro- W.ings, 

2 duced into the practice of particular perſons, and ſome ¶ wou! 
| indeed into more general uſe; and. the preparations of for t 
thoſe have been likewiſe greatly varied and . multiplied, MW wher 

But what I have given are more than ſufficient for every Ml bodi, 

purpoſe; as all the variety of teints, with all the degrees WM. and 
of the attendant qualities, may be produced by a: proper ſuffe 
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application to them; and the increaſing unneceſſarily the 
number of fimples and original preparations, can only lead 
to confuſion and embarraſiment. Whoever, moreover, 
acquires a moderate knowledge of the principles and ſub- 
jett, here laid before them, may eaſily proceed to exa- 
mine or uſe.any other colouring ſubſtance which is fitted 
its texture to endure the heat of vitrification. 


SEC T. IV. 


07 the compounding and preparing the Fluxes for Enamel 
aft | - Painting, | 


| N order to the underſtanding, and conſequently ma- 
1 naging more advantageouſly the ſeveral compoſitions 


for fluxes, it will not be improper to inquire a little more 


particularly into the nature of the ingredients, and their 


operation on each other, as well as the proportion of .pow- 


er each has in producing its proper effect; ſince, by this 
means, the ſeveral mixtures may be better adapted to the 


purpoſe, on each occaſion, by thoſe who uſe them, when 
their nature and degree of efficacy is well underſtood, than 
they poſſibly can by any particular recipes, though in or- 


der to give ſuch an initiative knowledge of each particu⸗ 


lar as may lead to proper expertments, I ſhall ſubjoin a 
complete ſet of ſuch recipes, as well for the preparation of 


theſe as the colours. . | ; 
There are two kinds of ſubſtances enter the compoſition 


of enamel fluxes. The one the proper matter of the flux, 


being ſuch bodies endued with a great propenſity to run 
into the vitreous fuſion, or be converted into glaſs, and 


which act, in this view, not merely in a paſſive capacity, 


by becoming glaſs themſelves, but, when become ſo, 


change and ilate other bodies to their own vitreous 


nature. This kind conſiſts of ſalts, lead, and arſenic. The 


other kind conſiſts of the correctives of theſe proper flux- 


ings, which, without the admixture of ſuch correctives, 


would be found to have qualities that would deprave them 
for the ſeveral purpoſes of enamel painting. For ſalts, 


when vitrified alone, or with à ſmall proportion of other 
bodies, are ſtill liable to be diſſolved by aqueous moiſture; 
and glaſs, under ſuch: circumſtances, is extremely apt to 
ſuffer a corroſion by the air, and turn black and dull on 


» 
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its ſurface; whence it is neceſſary to combine ſome other Mor i 
bodies with the ſalts, which may counteract theſe bad ten. ties: 
dencies, and render the compoſition durable. Lead and Mot t. 
arſenic, likewiſe, when formed into glaſs, of which they 
compoſe the principal part, are liable to corrofion by the 
air, and to acquire ſpecks and a dull-ſurface, which make 
' It neceſſary to add — ſubſtances to them as will. ꝓrevent 
this effect. Theſe corrective bodies of the proper matter 
of the flux, which therefore make the other kind of ſub- 
ſtances of Which enamel fluxes are compoſed, are calcined 
flints, ſand, or ſuch.calcarious matter; which being per 
fectly white, and reſiſting, in. a vitreous ſtate, the corrod- 
ing or diſſolving aQion of all menſtrua, give body and 
firmneſs to the fluxing compoſitions wihout -diſcolouring, 
or any other way changing the proper fluxing qualities, 
except by diminiſhing, in a certain degree, their vitrifac- 
tive power, and conſequently rendering them ſomewhat 

weaker as fluxes than they would be alone. 
The moſt active flux among ſalts is borax ; which, in- 
deed, poſſeſſes this power in the greateſt degree hitherto 
known of any ſimple whatever. The next is lead, which 
vitrifies with a very moderate degree of heat, and aſſimi- 
1ites to glaſs, with itſelf, not only many kinds of earth, x 
but all metals and ſemi-metals, except gold and filver, in W Sim 
their entire ſtate. Arſenic is the next powerful flux, only 
it requires: to be fixed by conjoining it with ſome other corre 
body already vitrified, otherwiſe it ſublimes ande flies a- N urfac 
way before it arrives at the vitrĩ factive heat. The ſeveral to the 
kinds of ſalts have the next degree of fluxing power, and {Wis thi 
among them ſea ſalt poſſeſſes the greateſt. But they are one of 
not ſufficjently ſtrong themſelves to form an enamel flux Mreſſary 
ſoft enough to be uſed in painting; though, as they are comp 
colourleſs, which is not the caſe, of vitrified lead, they are ¶ dients 
very neceſſary to be compounded with lead, or uſed in its ¶ it ſe 
place, aſſiſted by borax, where abſence of every degree of ſcils: 
Colour is neceſlary in the fun. irt fu 
2 EINE 2 8 | as 15 te 


or THE GENREAL METHOD .OF PREPARING FLUXES * 
* K's : 


The method of preparing the ſeveral fluxes below given 
is the ſame for all. The ingredients are to be well lev- 
gated with each other on a porphyry ſtone, with a mullar “ vitri 
of the ſame matter, or of flint; or in.a mortar of agate, 


3 
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er Nor flint with an agate peſtle, except where great quanti- 
ties are to be prepared, in Which caſe a mortar and peſtle 
id of the common green glaſs may be previoully uſed for the 
ey N ake of expedition. 5 | 
be Being levigated, the matter ſhould be put into pots of 
es Ia proper fize, made of the ſubſtances, and in the manner 
nt directed p. 193, and placed in a furnace where the heat is 
nearly that of a ſtrong culinary fire. For though a greater 
heat accelerates the vitrification, yet it renders the com- 
polition harder, that is, weakens its fluxing power. When 
the vitrification is perfect, which muſt be known by the 
matter's becoming tranſparent, and free from air bubbles, 
it muſt, be taken > Sos the fire, and poured out on an iron 
plate clear of any ruſt. | 
Then being powdered when cold, if the operation ap- 
hear to have ae the produce muſt be. kept for uſe ; 
but, if any turbidneſs or bla, appear in particular 
parts, ſuch parts ſhould be picked out; or, if the whole 
be depraved with ſpecks, or be cloudy, it ſhould be again 


to powdered and fuſed, and then treated in the ſame manner 
ch as at firſt. | 

b. 1h OF GLASS OF LEAD. | 

ty 2 | | : 

in WM Simple glaſs of lead, though a ſoft flux, is not proper 
yo be uſed alone; for the air, as was before mentioned, 
er Neorroding it, a cloudineſs or ſkim is apt to come on the 


a- MWurface, which gives a dulneſs and unpleaſing appearance 4 
al io the enamel, and ſometimes fouls the brighter colours. | | 

nd As this glaſs forms, however, in a more compound ſtate, | 
re None of the beſt fluxes, the preparation of it ſimply is ne- 1 
ux eſſary to be known; for e the ingredients which 1 
re ¶compoſe it might be fluxed together with the other ingre- my 
re {Wiients of the fluxes and colours, yet it is better to _— uv 
ts it ſeparately firſt, and conſequently purify it from thoſe | | | 
of Wcilencies and droſs which are apt to be formed in the {| 
irt uſion. The manner of preparing glaſs of lead, ſuch 3th 

is to be underſtood to be meant in the ſucceeding re- # 


cipes, is as follows: e (fi. 

“Take of red lead two pounds, of flints calcined and 
n“ levigated as above directed, p. 197, or in default of 
i- flints, of white ſand ground to fine powder, one pound; 
r vitrify and prepare them according to the general di- 
e, rections before given.” . 


* 
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| Compoſition of a T. lux, for common purpoſes, moderately 2 Con 


3 „ . 
& Take of tlie glaſe of lead one pound, of pearl-aſte 


. & fix ounces, of fea ſalt two ounces. Treat them accord. : 

ing to the general directions for fluxes.” 1 

Ihis is a very cheap flux, and will ſerve extremely well ©. i 

for all purpoſes where a tinge of yellow will not be injuW © ® 

_ or where the flux is not required to be extreme| 4 þ 

. WE „„ PT ITY EAT « ft 

| Compoſition of a ſoft Flux for common purpaſes. ES 

| 8 | „ « r« 

| I 2-3} b 

& Take of the glaſs of lead one pound, of pearl - afl 1 

- < ſix ounces, of borax four ounces, of arſenic one ounce uch 

«© Proceed according to the general directions dur 
This is a very ſoft flux, and will vitrify a very large tion 

proportion of zaffer, or the precipitated | apr ade or calxeſ nate 

of metals. It is therefore very proper for forming ſtrong. - 
glazing colours, where harder fluxes are uſed with the ret fon. 

or for all purpoſes where there is any neceſſity for, a how. 

convenience in, burning the enamel with a lighter heat. MW dra 
| | 5 | each 
Compoſition of a tranſparent Flux, perfectly white, and mi | 

5 d4ierately oft. BD | 

| i OT oe FIRE T 

Take of common flint glaſs 1 pound, o te 
r pearl- aſhes fix. ounces, of fea falt two ounces, of bora er. 

% one ounce. Proceed as with the others ſtion 

This is proper for purples, erimſons, and ſuch colou ind! 

as are injured by any tinge of yellow; as alſo for whit: them 

purity is required. It is rather harder than No 1, abov kite 

given, but that may be corrected, where neceſſary, by an that 

intermediate proportion of borax between that given he il 

and in thenext — 6 "ie 6: hole 

h 2 | vaſes, 

5 + doubt 


— 
. * 
5 
1 * 
7 l 


f. Compoſition of a tranſparent Flux perfectly white, and very 


r. 


; | „ 3 

1 1, Take of common flint glaſs dee one pound, of 

« pearl-aſhes and borax each four ounces, of common 
« 224 arſenic each two ounces. Mix and flux them 
« according to the general directions. But they muſt re- 
« main in fuſion longer, if any cloudineſs appear in con- 
« {ſequence of the — ; which, though indued with a 
« ſtrong fluxing power, when in a vitreous ſtate, does not 
« nevertheleſs vitrify, when the proportion is large with 
« reſpeC to the other ingredients, ſo quickly as they do, 
« but gives a milky turbidpeſs to the glaſs till its own vi - 
« trification be perfect.“ 15 | | x 
fa This is a very ſoft flux, and proper in all caſes, where 
nceW uch is neceſſary, and the yellow tinge of the common ſoft 

fux above given would be detrimental. But the propor- 
urge tion of borax or arſenic may be varied as is above inti- 
Ix nated, either in this, or any of the other compoſitions ; 
028 or the arſenic and ſea ſalt omitted according to the occa- 
rei fon. The proportions of the other ingredients ſhould, 
auß however, be adhered to, becauſe they are ſuch as are mot 
at. advantageous with reſpect to the relation the qualities of 
each have to the other, and to the general intention. 


OF THE WHITE VENETIAN GLASS AS A FLUX, 


The principles on which fluxes are formed, and the na- 
. ore of the ſubſtances proper to form them, having been 
ery little underſtood, or indeed known, and the compo- 
tions of the fluxes uſed having been kept ſecret at Venice 
and Dreſden, or by the few elſewhere who have learnt 
bite hem, it has been almoſt univerſally practifed to uſe the 
bon bite Venetian glaſs as a flux. It has not, nevertheleſs, 


that. I know of, been lately imported into this country, or 


1 ny where regularly ſold for this purpoſe, but obtained by 
thoſe who uſe it, by ſeeking our drinking-glaſſes, ſmail 
raſes, or ſuch other wrought pieces. Indeed 1 am in ſome 


doubt whether the ſame glaſs be now made at Venice or 


elſewhere, but that what is found is the remains ofa kind 
ſormerly made, and diſperſed all over Europe, while the 
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'Venetians had the monopoly of ſuch ſort of manufacture: 
wholly in their hands. This glafs is of a moderate ſoft. 
neſs, and agrees very well with the colours in general; 


but having a milky turbidneſs, muſt certainly be leſs ad. Ml » 
vantageous to the tranſparent or glazing colours than a Ml Þ 
flux perfectly pellucid. The compoſition of this glaſs is M.Þ 
not known at prefent to any here, for all the kinds de. i. 
ſcribed by Neri ſeem much harder than this; though, as Ml p 
he gave all the compoſitions then in uſe in Italy, and par- j 

" Li 


ticularly underſtood the Venetian manufacture, one might 
have expected he would have taken it in, as it muſt have 
been made in very large quantities, from the copious re- 
mains of it we find in every part of Europe. This glaſs 
may be known from any. common kind by its having a i « 
milky turbidneſs, by which it may be diſtingdiſned from 
all tranſparent ſorts, and by its yet coming much nearer . 
to tranſparency than any of the white opake kinds made il « 


At Preſent. : = 1 | | te 
. | 

.Of #ht Compoſition and Preparation of White Enamel for - 
.  Groutlls and other parpoſes. * 
„ 5 wit 
COMPOSITION OF COMMON WHITE ENAMEL: OF MODE-il pre 
. RATE HARDNESS. la 
: wre 
1 55 No 1. 8 f mo 
66 AKE of glaſs of lead one pound, of pearl-aſhes and *** 
« ff. calx of tin each half a pound. The ingredients die. 


«« being thoroughly mixt, by grinding them together on 
* a porphyry ftone, or by pounding and rubbing them 
« well in a glaſs mortar, put them into a proper melting 
te pot, and give them a moderate heat till they incorporate 
.« thoroughly: but the fuſion ſhould not be either ſtrongſ 
« or long continued; for, if the glaſs be perfectly lique- <« 
ce fied, the calx of tin is apt to ſubſide ; and, conſequent- *« g 
ce ly, to be unequally mixt in the maſs when cold. When ** x 
e the heat has had its due effect, take the pot out of the “ g 
ce fire, and pour the matter on a clean iron plate, or into“ g 
ee molds to form it into cakes, like the Venetian enamel, i T 
e jt be ſo deſired. “ — zoo 
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f. This is ſofter than the common white glaſs, and about 
1. e degree of the common Venetian ena el. It is not 
d. Very white, nor conſequently fit for dial-plates, or other 
' I purpoſes where the clearneſs of colour is required; but for 


paintings where it will be covered, or where pure white 
js not neceſſary, it will extremely well anſwer all pur- 
poſes. 1 


| Compoſition of a very ſoft White Enamel for common purpoſer. 


ght 

ave |, No : 

re- 8 | N » | 

laſs % "Take of glaſs of lead one pound, of pearl-aſhes and 


 calx of tin each half a pound, of borax and common ſalt 
rom Ml « each two ounces, and of arſenic one ounce. Treat them 
arer “ as the foregoing ; but be very ſparing of the heat, and 
ade “ take the matter out of the fire as ſoon as it forms one 

% homogeneous maſs, without ſuffering it to fuſe till it be 
56 perfectly fluid.“ | 


This is very ſoft, and will fcarcely admit, if uſed as a 


ground, the fluxing of colours upon it, without running 
en into faſion itſelf with the ſame heat; and; conſequently, 

mixing with and depraving them ; but where it is uſed 
: without any view to painting over It, either in its own 
f- proper colour, or mixed with any other, particularly with 
lack, it is preferable to hard enamel, becauſe it can be 
wrought with-a mach leſs heat, and, conſequently, is both 
more eaſy to be managed, and leſs liable to give occaſion 
to the warping or calcining the metal plates, or other bo- 
dies, on which it is laid. 1; . 


Compoſition of Enamel of moderate hardneſs, But more perfectly 
I White. © =o <1 


Take of flint-glaſs one pound, of calx of tin or putty, 
“ of the firſt degree of whiteneſs, half a pound, of pearl- 


one ounte. Treat them as the foregoing ; but the fire 
e may be more freely uſed than in the cafe of the laft.” 
The enamel, if the calx of tin or putty be perfectly 
zood, will be very white, and is proper for s or 
other ſuch uſes, where the * of the white ground 3s 
8 4 | 


ab Aron > 


r 
* 4 


* aſhes and common falt each four ounces, and of borax 


- 


and very ſoft, and is proper to uſe in painting for linen, W v 


tageous. If it be found too ſoft, according to the tone BY Cong 


portion, ſuit the other colours, when the fluxes are judict- 
_ oully adapted to each kin. . 
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eſſential to the value of the work. It will alſo bear co. 
lours very well, where ſuch a. ground is wanted for any 


ainting ; but if it be found too ſoft, in proportion to 
the fluxes of the colours, it may be prepared of a greater Ml di 
degree of hardneſs by omitting the borax, _ de 
| : pr. 
Compoſition of a ſaft Enamel more perfectly White, gl: 
| | 3 inc 


No + . a 5 
e Take of flint-glaſs one pound, of pearl-aſhes and ene 


„% common ſalt each four ounces, of borax two ounces, the 
«© and of arſenic one ounce. Treat them according to the Th 
« general direction; but be ſparing of the fire as with i "© 
L general direttion'z but be Jparjng ofthe 6 = 
This is too ſoft for a ground for colours, but is fit far ed 
any other purpoſes where enamel. of greater whiteneſs is the! 
required, as alſo for uſing with other colours where there del. 
is occaſion to paint with White. 5 a 
Compoſition of very. ſoft Enamel, of the firſt degree of White gat 
. a nei, proper for Painting. i 81 
No 1 15 off 1 

„Nez. ef 


“ Take of flint-glaſs one pound, of antimony, calcined WO whit 
e to perfect whiteneſs, according to the directions in p. ¶ com 
4 184, or of tin, calcined with nitre, according to the ice 
«« directions in p. 199, half a pound, of pearl-athes and wel. 
“ common ſalt each three ounces, of borax three ounces, | 
tc and of arſenic one ounce. Proceed according to the 
«© general directions; but be very careful to avoid ſuch 2 | 

Fafion as will render the matter perfectly liquid.“ it 
This compoſition produces an enamel extremely white W #41 


or other. objects where ſtrong touches of white are advan- 


of the fluxes for the other colours, the arſenic may be 
omitted, and part of the borax ; but it will, in this pro- 
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1 
x 
15 


or COMMON WHITE GLASS AS AN ENAMEL 'CROUND. 


The white glaſs made at Mr. Bowle's glaſs-houſe in 
Southwark, is frequently uſed for the grounds of enamel 
dial-plates, and other painted-works. It is a glaſs ren- 
dered of an opake whiteneſs by the admixture of a large 
proportion of arſenic, which, mtimately mixed with the 


glaſs by a. ſlight fuſſion, not ſufficient to produce a vitrific 


incorporation, retains its opacity, and conſequently gives 
a whiteneſs to the glaſs ;' though, if che fuſion were long 
enough continued, it would aſſimilate witi the glaſs, and 
the whole maſs conſequently become perfectly tranſparent. 
This tendency. to lole its opacity, of courſe renders the 
uſe-of it as a ground enamel more limited and ditfcult ; 
becauſs where colours are to be uſed which require repeat- 
ed burning, or to be continued a longer time in the fire, 
there will be a great hazard of changing the opake white- 
neſs into tranſparency, or ſuch an approach to it as de- 


froys the effect of the ere : and, indeed, in the burn- 


ing it, even as a ground, particular care is required in the 
manner. It is likewiſe harder than the Venetian common 
glaſs, or any of the above preparations of ground enamel, 
as like wiſe much more brittle, and liable to crack or peel 
off from the body painted with it; but, notwithſtanding 
theſe diſadvantages, its low price and great whiteneſs, 
which much ſurpaſſes that of the Venetian, or any enamel 
commonly to be had, have recommended it to the prac- 


mel. 
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Of: the C ompojition. of the colouring SubRances, tagetber with 
the proper Fluxes, in order to the Painting with all the 
rariety of Colours in Enamel. 


Compoſition for the Scarlet or Crimſon Red, improperly called | 


3 7 4 Purple of Gold. 


35% 8 
AKE off the fluxes, No 1 or 2, or Venetian glaſs, 


4 


K 3 


2 - 
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ice of many who are concerned in cheaper works of ena- 
| 3333 . J . ; ; * 


ö Tix parts, and of the calx caffi, or precipitate of 
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gold by tin, as directed p. 202, one part; mix them 


of the flux together. It is therefore difficult in its us 


2 together, and avoid too much or too long heat.“ 
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well together, and paint with them.” | 


This will produce a very fine crimſon colour, according 


to the teint of the precipitate of gold uſed ; for it may be 
prepared very crimſon by the means above directed, as [ 
have more than once ſeen, though, as it is commonly pre- 
22 it verges to the roſe or purple. If the effect of red 

de not ſtrong enough, but the colour tend too much to 
tranſparency, it may have a greater body given it by ad- 
ing more of the precipitated gold, | 


Compeſttion for tranſparent Scarlet or Crimſon Colour, 
«« Take the flux, Ne 2, fix parts, the precipitate of gold 
*« with tin one part. Flux them together, with a ſtrong 


. *© fire, till the whole appear a tranſparent deep red glaſs 


*«< Then pour out the matter an a clean iron plate, and le- 
* vigate it well, when it will be fit for ages, | 

This preparation will anſwer the end of lake in oil 
painting, either for glazing or making dark ſhades of red, 
A greater quantity of the gold precipitate may be added 
where a ſtronger force of colour is defired to be had, and 
the compoſition mult in that caſe be longer continued in 
fuſion. But the flux will not always vitrify more than 
this proportion, ſo as to render it perfectly 8 

If this preparation be mixed, after it has been levigated, 
with a fixth part more of the gold precipitate, and uſed 
without a ſecond fluxing, it will give a very fine deep 
crimſon, extremely ſerviceable in many caſes. 


Compoſition for a bright Orange Red. 

Take of the fluxes, Ne 2 or 4, two parts, of red pre, 

„ eipitate of mercury one part; mix them for painting. 
This makes a very bright orange red, but is very deli- 
cate, requiring only juſt ſo much heat as will run the parts 


where harder ccmpolitions are to be burnt vith it. 
| - Compoſitions fe or 4 cheaper, but fouler Scarlet Red. 


nj | „„ 1 
« Take of the flux, No 1, two parts, and of the ſcarle 


*« ochre as prepared, in p. 37, one part; mix them wel 


nm ͤ 
e. r 8 , th J ＋ 5 n * 
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USED IN PAINTING. 1 


This is the common red in China, and other enamel 
paintings. It may be enlivened by mixing one part of 
glaſs of antimony with one part of the flux, inſtead of uſing 
the flux alone. f 5 


C ompoſition of a cheap Crimſon. 


EA ; . TE 
© Take of the flux, No 1, four parts, of magneſia one 
« fourth of a part, and fnſe them till the whole maſs be 


e tranſparent; mix them then with one part of copper 


© calcined to redneſs, and paint with the compoſition. 


% Where this is required to be tranſparent, the calcined 
ee copper ſhould be vitrified with the other ingredients; 


« but this requires great care to take the compoſition out 


s of the fire as ſoon as the vitrification is perfeQed.”” 
A little white enamel, or, what is better, a little of the 


tin calcined, by means of nitre, as in p. 199, may be ad- 
ded, to give the colour a body But this neceſſarily di- 
lutes the colour, and weakens the force of it, 

This red is very tender, and requires only ſo much heat 
as will incorporate the ſubſtances together. But if it be 
found too ſoft for the tone of the fluxes of the colours, 
inſtead of uſing the flax, flint-glaſs with a ſmall part of 
flux may be employed for mixing with the magnefia, _. 

The management of this colour is, however, ſo difficult 
and nice, where it is uſed in very light touches, that in 


nicer paintings it is better to uſe the precipitate of gold 
properly broken by the admixture of other colours, where 


a fauler crimſon is wanted, than to be troubled with watch- 


ing this. But in groſſer works, where the colours are uſed.. 


in great quantities, and laid on with a ſtronger: body, this 


becomes very ſerviceable. 


In the recipes given for the red formed by calcined 


* 


copper, it has been uſed to order an equal, or ſome ſuch 


proportion of red tartar. But where the glaſs contains 
any lead, I am nn to believe a reduction of it would fol- 
low, which would decompound the body of the flux, and 


| render the compoſition harder. If tartar be uſed, the flux 
ought to be formed therefore of glaſs of ſalts, . | 


K 4 
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_ @F THE SUBSTANCES 


Compoſition for Pink and Roſe Reds. k 
0 Nag. | 
Take any of the above compoſitions, and add of any 
<c of the white enamels, or of the calx of tin, prepared 
*« with nitre, or calx of antimony, as much as ſhall be ſuf. 
_£ ficient to dilute the colour to the degree required.” 
: n : 60 
Compoſition for the brighteſt Blue." | at 
8. Wh Fg. No 6. L 
« Take of the fluxes, No 1 or 2, or of the Venetian cc 
| 8 5 glaſs, fix parts, of the fineſt ultramarine one part; mix te 
| „% them well for painting. If a tranſparent blue be de- 6s 
te fired from ultramarine, a ſixth or eighth part muſt be | 
« added to the flux No 2, and the mixture kept in fuſion by 


* 


« become tranſparent.” | To 
If the body of colour be not ſufficient, more ultramarine 
may be added ; but in order to ſpare ic, a ſmall proportion el 
of zaffer, fluxed with four or ſix times its weight of borax, 
may be added; which, if the zaffer be perfectly good, 
will make the ultramarine appear much darker, without 
impairing its brightneſs. EY] | A 
Compoſition of a lighter Blue. } 
No 7. | | | 12 
*© Take of the fluxes, No 3 or 4, five parts, of ultrama- 
„ rine aſhes one part; mix them for painting.” | 
This 1s uſed by thoſe who do not know the proper man- bl 


till the ultramarine be perfectly vitrified, and the whole g 


ner of uſing zaffer; but as the pure ultramarine aſhes have NC 
a ſtrong tinge of the red, and are never of the firſt degree _ 
of brightneſs, the ſame effect, or indeed a ſuperior one, bi 
may be produced by the compoſitions below given. ul 


If the ultramarine aſhes are adulterated with copper, as 
is moſt frequently the caſe, a green and not a blue will be 


produced. . 

© Cheaper light tranſparent Blue. 
| 5 : 1 5 | No 1 4. 7 . Fo 
3 % Take of the deepeſt coloured common ſmalt, and 


«« uſe it ſimply ; or, if it be too hard for the other co- 

& lours, as frequently is the caſe, add to it a ſmall pro- 

* portion of calcined borax.“ 8 : N 
If the ſmalt be good, the colour will not want bright- 

neſs; but it will always be warm, and tending to the purple. 


ce 


ny 
ed 
if. 
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Its cheapneſs is however a great recommendation in many 
caſes. | | 
Compoſition of a deep tranſparent Blue. 
k No g. | | : 
« Take of any of the fluxes four parts, of zaffer one 
« part; mix and fuſe them with a ſtrong fire till the whole 
« maſs be perfectly tranſparent ; but, if the ee of 
« flux be not ſufficient to vitrify the zaffer, add more or 
« a ſmall proportion of borax. When the vitrification of 
te the whole is perfect, pour out the compoſition, and le- 
s yigate it for uſe.” 85 


This will produce a very fine tranſparent blue; and, 


being extremely deep, will make very ſtrong ſhades, and 


give the effect of blackneſs, where there is a ſtrong body 


of it laid on. 


This may be done with leſs zaffer, when a leſs ſtrong : 


effect of the colour is wanted. 


Compoſition of a very dark tranſparent Blue, 
Take of the fine Saxon ſmalt, mentioned p. 202, and 
% mix with it one fourth of its weight of calcined borax, 
« or one-third of its weight of purified pearl-aſhes.” ? 
This will run eaſily, and will produce a very fine dark 
blue of the deepeſt hue. But where this kind of ſmalt can- 
not be obtained, compoſition, No , mult ſupply its place; 
and if the zaffer be good, will not be a bad ſubſtitute; 


but it cannot be expected to have the full brightneſs of 


ultramarine. 


N W „ e 
f Compoſition of a y Blue. 
W 17 Ne 1. 


Take any of the above preparations, and add of any 


« of the white enamels, or calxes of tin or antimony, as 
* much as will be ſufficient to produce a blue o that 
* lightneſs which may be wanted.” | 

By forming a blue in this manner, from the compoſition 
No 6, the effect of the Te aſhes may be fally pro- 


| 
| 


226 or THE SUBSTANCES „ 
duced as is above intimated, without the defects that are 
generally found in them. : | 


C ompoſition of azure Blue from Copper. 
No 12. | | 


Take of the fluxes, No 3 or 4, five parts, of copper 
„ calcined to a purple colour and of zaffer, each one part; 


mix and flux them well together, and then levigate 


«« with. the mixture, of the calx of antimony ar tin, cal- 
2 eined by nitre, one part, and keep the matter for paint- 
ing. | Ws AAR NHS 
This is fa precarious with reſpect to the ſucceſs, that it 
is rarely uſed ; but it will ſometimes produce a good blue, 
and is then cooler and better for ſome purpoſes than the 
0 formed either of zaffer and white, or the ultramarine 

es. 8 | 


Compoſition of a bright opake full Yellow. 
Mi... 75 | 


«© Take of the fluxes, No 1 or 2, four parts, and filver 
«« calcined with ſulpbur, as in p. 188, and of antimony 
« each one part; mix and flux them well together till the 
„ whale be perfectly vitrified ; then levigate with them 
*« one part of antimony or tin, calcined by means of nitre, 
« and keep the matter for painting,” 25 

This is a full true yellow, and the brighteſt coloured 
compoſition that can be uſed. - It may be made deeper by 
diminiſhing the proportion of the calx of antimony or tin. 


Compoſition of a bright tranſparent Yellow. 
os no 

«© Take of the fluxes, No 1 or 2, ſix parts, of calcined 
«« filver two parts, and of antimony one half part; flux 
„ them well till the whole be tranſparent, and then levi. 
gate the colour for uſe. Where great tranſparency 1s 

« wanted, the antimony may be omitted.“ es 
- This is a yery deep bright yellow, and prope for ſhades 
or glazing, where great force and purity ef colour is re- 
quired ; but for moſt purpoſgs the cheaper tranſparent yel- 
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. USED IN PAINTING, 227 
low will anſwer the ſame end, not being greatly faulty in 
point of brightneſs. | g 


Compoſition of a bright tranſparent Yellow from Silver and Iron. 


No 15. 


i Proceed as in the above, only inſtead of the antimony 
« take the precipitated iron as obtained from vitriol, ac. - 
« cording to the directions in p. 210,” 
This will be more tranſparent in general than the ſame 
preparation with antimony ; which, differing in the pro- 

rtion of crude ſulphur it contains, does not always ſub- 
mit to be vitrified to a greater degree of tranſparency. . 
The yellow prepared in this. manner will likewiſe be very 
cool and true, and-conſequently proper for forming ſome - 
kinds of greens. . 55 | 


| Compoſition of a cheaper opake full Yellow. . 


No 16. - 


Take of the fluxes, No 1 or 2, or Venetian glaſs, fix - 
« parts, of antimony one part, and of the iron precipitated 
7 0 vitriol half a part; mix and flux them well toge- 
« ther till the matter be thoroughly vitrified, and then 
” age them with one part of tin calcined to white- 
60 ne "ld : | X 

This will differ only from the yellow of Noe 13, in not 
being quite ſo bright. and full, but will, nevertheleſs, be a 
very ſtrong” pure yellow, and fit for all uſes. where the - 


greateſt brightneſs is not requiſite. - 


Compoſition of a warmer apake Tellowuw. 

8 Ne 17. 5 | ä 

< Proceed as in the above, only inſtead of the precipi- - 
tated iron take the ſcarlet ochre prepared as in p. 57“ 
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C 5 of a 1 3 avarm deep 1 . » to an- 
ue the purpoſes of brown Pink, 


No 18. 

& Take of the fluxes, N? 1 or 2, fix parts, and of the | 
« precipitated iron one parts mix and fuſe them in a 
„ ſtrong fire till the maſs be tranſparent.” 

This will verge towards the orange, but will not be ſuf. 
ficiently bright to anſwer the purpoſe of a pure yellow. 
It is, however, extremely valuable for ſhading an. and 
other uſes where a brown is required. | | 


C noſes of a warmer tran 22 ri allow, for the ſame | 
| . Pres as t n. | | | 


No 19. | — 5 b 


Take of the fluxes, Ne 1 or 2, ſix parts, W ſcarlet g 
ee ochre one part, and of glaſs of antimony half a part; 
mix and fuſe them till the maſs be tranſparent. _ 

This differs from the laſt only in verging A 
more to the red. 


a« 


Conpyftion of a . Y. ahbe From Orpiment. A 
i by : N 20. | | 

2H 1 Take of the flux, No 2, three parts, and of the re- 

* fined orpiment, or King's yellow, one part; ot then 
ee by levigation for uſe.” 


This compoſition is extremely tender, and muſt have 
Fe no more fire than will Juſt make the parts of the flux co-M « 


here. 
If this vad be deſired warmer, a little glaſs of anti- 40 


mony may be added, or a proportion of red ee en may 
be uſed with the yellow. 


. Compoſition of lighter 192 VE 1 


55 N No 21. < | Ons 

Add to any of the above common calx of tin or put-M ; 
ty; or, if great brightneſs be neceſlary, the calx of tn © - 
or antimony calcined by means of nitre,” re 
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* Compoſition of a very bright opake Green. 
| No 22. | 
« Take of ultramarine and yellow, No 13, each one 
the « part, of the fluxes, No 1 or 2, two parts; mix them well 
ni i © together for painting.“ | ; 
| Compoſition of a bright tranſparent Green, 
and 5 No 23. FE 


| ce Take of the fluxes, No 1 or 2, ſix parts, and of cop- 
« per precipitated by alkaline ſalts one part; mix and 


wm flux them till the maſs be tranſparent.” 
This will be a very fine deep green, but inclining to the 
blue, which may be eaſily corrected, when not agreeable. 
to the purpoſe, by the adding a proper quantity of the 
_ tranſparent yellows, Ne 14 or 15. 
irt; 5 Wo 1 FAS: | 4 
ha 7 * of a bright tranſparent Green by mixture, 
B VVV 
« Take of the yellow, No 15, and of the blue, No , 
« equal parts; levigate them well together for uſe,” “ 
15 : C beaper compoſition of an opake Gree, ; 
hem 4 Ns 25. 16 0 
ave % Take of the fluxes, Ne 1 or 2, ſix parts, of copper 1 


co- * calcined to a purple colour and of the opake yellow, 4 

VN 16, each one part; mix and flux them well, and then 4 

nti-W «© levigate them for uſe, with one part of the calx of tin.” 
'F IC heaper compoſition of an epake Green by mixture. = 
% Take of the yellow, No 16, and the blue, Ne q, each 


aa . I, + 8 J 
4 . equal parts.“ r i * 2 7 a v $ 
7 varying the proportion of theſe mixtures, ſea greens, 


75 B | | f 
1 pale green, or any other teints, may be produced at will. 
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Compoſitions. fo lighter Greens. 
Ney. 
c Add the calxes of tin or antimony to any of the 


above, in the proportion the lightneſs of the colour re. 
“ quires,”? ; 5 


Compoſition for a bright binge colour. - 
EE 
40 Take of the yellow, Ne 14, two pa arts, of the red, 
Ns 1, one part, and of the yellow, N 11. half a part; 
«« levigate them together for uſe.”” 
VN. B. The compoſitions which are not directed to be 
fuſed when uſed alone, muſt not undergo any in the mix- 


tures to be made of them, but muſt only be levigated with 
; wy other ingredients, and uſed for painting in that ſtate, 


66 


 Compeſiti ſtion of a bright cranſparent Orange. - 8 10 

3 29. | IE a 

Take of the red N 2, and of the yellow No 14, * : 
Parcs? mix them well togerher. Me 


Compoſtio for lighter tranſparent 3 extremely bright, | 
| | 2 N WF 30. 2 
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ö eme. of a 3 22 Orange. 
n. 


e Take of the fluxes, Ne. I or 2, fix parts, - of copper 
* calcined to redneſs one part, and of red tartar one part; 
1 e flux them till the matter become tranſparent, but avoid, 
. « if oſſible, continuance in the fire a moment: longer ; 

[ «« legivate it till it appeaf red, and min with 3 it an ogy 1 
«© part of glaſs of * wy” - | 


the 
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* Compoſition id a Ore ofake Purgle. 
| No 22. 
66 Take of the red No 1, and the blues N 6 and 9. each 
T half a part; mix them for uſe. 11 
| C B of a fn g. 2 Perple 
Ns 33. 
ce ako of the red Ne 2, and of the blue No 93 mix 


40 hom for uſe.” 


cenie of a cheaper opale Colour. 


Ne 4. 

66 Take of the fluxes, Nꝰ q or 4, fix parts, of zaffer one 

ie part, and of magneſia half a Part ;z fuſe them with a 

6 1 heat till the whole be tranſ. _— and then add 

« of the red N 4, one part, and of the calx of tin half a 
5 ; mix ae e them well together for uſe.” 


0 Conpefrio of @ cheaper” tac U 


— 


1 . 

8 Take of the fluxes, No 3 or 4, fix parts, of magneſia 
« one half part, and of zaffer one ſixth of a part. If a red 
« purple be wanted, omit the zaffer.” 

This and the foregoing may both. be varied, either to a 
mare red or a more blue purple, 11 5 diminiſhing or in- 
creaſing the praportion of zaffer, If the laſt be wanted 
more ted, it may be e with. a Prager quantity of the 

C antimany. 


Compoſition Y an opake Brown colour FI to Red. | 
Fm OE ben I Th 
26 Take of the red Ne 3, four part and of blue No q, 


e wix them for ufs.“ 


- 


4 
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4 | 


Cansei, of a pg Red Brown colour. , 
Ne 37. F 
« Take of the purple Ne 33, and of glaſs of FO . 


0 equal parts, and of the yellow Ne 19, one fifth of a party 
© levigate . West e for uſe,” 
Compeſ ion of an opake olive Brown Sheer | 
15 Ne 38. | pe 
.cc Take of the yellow No 16, two parts, of the blue No 


«« 9, half a part, and of the red Ne 3, a 0 of a [Part] ſo 
ce ” cat 
levigate them together for uſe. oy a 
1 2 EY a tr r ent olive Brown colour. | de 

0 A SR 4 $561 1] wi 

„ eee 0 


=” « Take of the i N®'18, one part, and of FA TE qui 
N 9 9, and pals, of antimony, each half a part ; levigu yer 
e them together for uſe.” ?“ ex? 
Theſe may all be varied by changing the proportions hoy 

of the Shgredien nts, or they may be converted i into different Hof. 
teints of ist b YTrowns by adding the due quantities of cal adj 
of tin, which may be commixt with them when mixture isnt: 


ane of the other ingredients, or n l = to t 
5 i 474 : 5 y | on]? 
885 cane of a Black maderateh bard. _ Wat 

| - " Wnel 

Ne 40. 5 | | eve; 


1 „Take of the "A No 1, | fix parts, of zaffer one Lond 
« of glaſs of antimony half a part, and of the ſcarlet 
«« ochre and magneſia each a fourth of a part; mix and 
„ fuſe them till the matter become a clear black * the 
5 8 e wy 


* 


Compoſition of a Black ve 775 ft. 
No 41 . 


ec « Subſtitute flux Nea. ſtead of R Ne, is and proceed as 
in the laſt,” 
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This compoſition - is extremely well accommodated to 
the painting enamel dial-plates, or painting on enamel or 
China grounds in the manner of prints, or ch:aro obſcure. 
For as it will run with a very ſmall degree of heat, the 
lighteſt touches may be brought to ſhew themſelves per- 
fectly without the leaſt hazard of fuſing the ground, ſo as 


to run them together. | 


— 1 


—— 
* 


The abgye compoſitions may be diverſified by recom- 
pound ing with each other, ſo as to form all the va- 
riety of teints to ſuit every purpoſe ; and the hardneſs or 
ſoftneſs of the fluxes may be likewiſe adapted to each oc- 
caſion by mixing them together. With reſpect to the 
proportions in every compoſition, they may likewiſe be 
varied according to the purpoſes they are uſed for, there 
being no poſitive rules to be laid down in theſe matters 
with relation to quantities; for the different degrees in 
which different parcels of the ingredients poſſeſs the re- 
quiſite qualities, as well as many other circumſtances, pre- 
rent the effect from being the ſame, even in compoſitions 
exactly alike, as far as regards the quantities. I have, 
however, endeavoured to give ſome leading proportions 
of each kind, by which the neceſſary mixtures may be 
adjuſted according to every occaſion, by a ſlight confide- 
nation on the properties of the ingredients, which I have 
to this end previouſly explained. It is by this knowledge 
only, and a proper occaſional application to it, that any 
artiſt can ever arrive at great perfection in the uſe of ena- 
mel colours ; for the want of it has in 3 obliged 
even the moſt ſkilful and experienced, who work in ena- 


mel, to adhere in many caſes implicitly and blindly to the 


ti forms of recipes, where the preparations have by no 
means been ſo well adapted to their purpoſes as they might 
lare been by ſlight alterations. oat, 


7 TN ... 8 
0f the manner of laying on and burning the Enamel Grounds. 


[HE matter of the enamel muſt be firſt finely levigated 
and ſearced, and the body to be enamelled ſhould 
de made perfectly clean, The enamel muſt be then daid 
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the laying on the ground and burning the piece ſhould not 


ſearce the matter upon the oiled ſurface till it lie of a pro- 


| poſe as the oils of ſpike or lavender, except that it want 


ſpreadin the enamel. But with reſpect to the uſe of the a, 


mel formed of metal, where the figure does not admit « 


and cannot be brought ſtrait after they are taken out lf 
the fire, without cracking the enamel. For this reaſo 
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on as even as poſſible by a bruſh or 2 being firſt tem- 
pered with oil of ſpike, and the diftance of time betwixt 


be too great, becauſe the oil will exhale and leave the 
matter of the enamel a dry incohering powder, which will 
be liable to be rubbed or ſhaken off by the leaſt violence, 
This is the common method: but there is a much better 
way of managing this part of the work by means of a 
ſearce, in which the enamel is ſpread with very little 
trouble, and the greateſt part of the oil of ſpike ſaved. ? 
The method of performing this is, to rub age to 


be enamelled over with oil of ſpike; and the" being laid 
on a ſheet of paper or piece of leather, to fave that part of 
the enamel which does not fall on a proper object, o ie 


per thickneſs, But great care muſt be taken in this me. ** 
thod of proceeding not to ſhake or move too forcibly tl 
pieces of work thus covered with the powdered enamel. 
It is uſual to add oil of turpentine to the oils of ſpike 1 
or lavender, in order to make them go further, and fare 
the expence attending the free uſe of them; and others th 
add allo a little olive or linſeed oil, or ſome, in the place 

of them, crude turpentine. The uſe of the ſpirit of tur 
pentine is very allowable, far it is the ſame for this pur 10 


the glutinous quality which makes them ſerviceable i 


oils of oſive and linſeed, or any other ſubſtantial oil, it i 
very detrimental, tending to reduce the metalline calxes þ 
and leaving a ſmall proportion of black coal or aſhes, whic 4 
muſt neceſſarily injure the white colour of the ground. 

When plates, as in the caſe of pictures, dial-plates, & 
are to be enamelled, they ſhould always be made conve 
on the outfide, and concave within; and all pieces of ena 


their being thick and ſolid, ſhould be of the ſame kind o 
form; otherwiſe they will be very apt to warp in the hea 


likewiſe, it is proper to enamel the work all over, as we th 
on the wrong as right ſides, to prevent the heat from ca 24 
eining the metal, which would both contribute to its wan „. 


ing, and weakep che texture of it. 155 
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The enamel being laid on the body to be enamelled, 
when the fixt muffle is uſed the piece muſt be gently lifted 
on to the falſe bottom, and put in that ſtate into the muffle 
fixt in the furnace deſcribed p. 189, by thruſting the falſe 
bottom into it as far as it will go. But it is beſt to defer 
this till the fire be perfectly in order, which may be known 
by putting a bit of tile or China with ſome enamel on it 
of the ſame tone with that uſed as a proof; and another 
proof of the ſame kind may be alſo put along with the work 
into the muffle, which, being taken out, may ſhew how the 
operation proceeds. | | 

When conſiderable quantities of pieces are to be enamel- 
led, as in the caſe of manufactures, inſtead of putting them 
into muffles, coffins, or caſſoons, ſuch as are deſcribed p. 
195, are to be uſed for expedition, that a great number 
may be put into the fire together. Where this method is 
to. be purſued, the pieces of work to be enamelled are to 
be laid on the bottom of the coffin till it be covered ; and 
then the ſecond flooring or falſe bottom is to be fixed in 
its place, and covered in the ſame manner; after which 
the lid is to be put on, and well ſecured, in the joints it 
forms with the ſides of the coffin, by fire-lute. The proof, 
in this caſe, ſnould be laid on the lid, on the part next the 
ſide-door of the furnace; and it may be expedient, eſpe- 
cially till the working of the furnace, and the kind of ena- 
mel uſed be very well underſtood, to have two or three 
of theſe proofs. The enamel work being put thus into 
the coffins, they ſhould be ſet on the dome of the furnace, 
which muſt be of the kind deſcribed p. 192, that they may 
be moderately heated before they be put into the furnace, 
which would otherwiſe endanger their cracking, When 
they are ſo heated, proof having been made by means of 
a {mall bit of China, or copper covered with the enamel, 
that the fire be of a due force, they muſt be conveyed into 
the furnace through the ſide-door, and muſt reſt on the 
Ml pieces of fire- ſtone, placed for that purpoſe on the flooring 

in the back-part of the furnace. It is requiſue, neverthe- 

leſs, that the conveying them into the furnace ſhould = 
managed with particular care, to prevent the ſhaking +: 
the eyamel ; and it muſt be done by means of the peel or 
inſtrument deſcribed p. 195, adapted to this purpoſe ; on 
which the coffin being laid, it muſt be gently thruſt into 
the furnace till the coffin be in its proper ſituation, with 


| 
ö 
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reſpect to diſtance from the ſides of the furnace. Then 
the further end of the peel muſt be turned ſlowly towards 
the front of the furnace, the coffin being at the ſame time 
ſhoved off from it by means of the flat end of the tongs 
before deſcrived, introduced through the door for feeding 
the fire, till it ſtand entirely on the fire-ftones, after which 
the peel muſt be withdrawn. The operation being finiſh- 
ed, the peel muſt be again introduced under the coffin, by 
railing firſt the neareſt end of it, by means of the tongs, 
through the door in the front; and afterwards the other 
parts gradually, till the peel ſupport it. They muſt then 
be drawn out together, and the coffin may be placed on i © 
the dome of the furnace, that, by cooling more gradually, 
the temper of the enamel may be improved.  t' BY 
If it be required to burn a ſingle piece or two in this 
kind of furnace, it may be done by means of the common W 01 
or looſe muffle, deſcribed p. 193; in which caſe the enamel N th 
work being laid on the bottom or flooring of the muffle, ff th 
and the muffle put over it, the whole muſt be conveyed in- Wor 
to the furnzce by means of the tongs with turned points, ¶ pe 
through either of the doors. A proof may be at-the ſame i fo 
time put in, on a piece of tile or {pare bottom of a mutfle, fa 
and the proceedings in other reſpects may be the ſame as I it 
with the fixt muffle, or the coffins. | Re 
| Where there is no furnace, and it is defired to burn dr. 
enamel work on an open hearth, preparation muſt be made ¶ bu 
according to the directions in p. 193; and the flooring of N 
the muffle being laid at a proper diſtance from the nozzle ¶ vi 
of the bellows, the work muſt be laid on it, and covered 
with the muffle. This being done, pieces of charcoal mult the 
be heaped over them; and the fire being lighted, muſt be 
blown up with the bellows, till it be ſufficient to flux the 
enamel, which muſt be examined by the proof put into the 
fire along with the work. The coa's muſt then be taken 
off from the muffle, and the muffle, with the flooring and 
enamelled work, removed out of the fire, but kept near 
it to prevent their cooling too faſt. If there be more work 
to be burnt, another muffle, &c. may be immediately put 
in the place of the other, and the fame operation repeat- 
ed; for it is a matter of indifference whether the coals be 
burning when the work is put on the hearth, or kindled 

_ afterwards, | 3%%Fͤͤͤͤ . 
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Pit-coal may be uſed in the furnace, where enamel is 


burnt with the fixt muffle, or in coffins ; which is indeed 


one principal conveniency attending the uſe of them, as it 
faves a conſiderable expence of charcoal. But where the 
open muffle is uſed, charcoal alone ſhould be 5 
as the fumes of mineral coal are very detrimental to ſome 
colours, and deſtructive of the grounds, if whitened by 
arſenic, as the common white glaſs. | 


| SEC 
Of the manner of laying on and burning the Enamel Colours: 


HE colours being prepared as above directed, muſſo 


. wa 


be reduced to powder by due levigation and waſhing 
over, where they are required to be extremely fine, and 
there is no unvitrified falt in the mixture. They muſt 
then be tempered on a China or Dutch tile with oil of ſpike 
or lavender, to which moſt artiſts add likewiſe oil of tur- 
pentine, and ſome (but I think erroneouſly, as I have be- 
fore mentioned) a little linſeed or olive oil, and in this 
fate they are to be uſed as paint of any other kind. But 
it ſhould be avoided to mix more of the colours with the 
eſſential oils than will be immediately uſed, becauſe they 
dry away extremely faſt, and would not only be waſted, 
but give a coheſion to the particles of the colours that 
would make them work leſs freely when again diluted 
with the oil. 7 oh 

The colours being thus laid on the pieces to be painted, 
the proceeding muſt be in all reſpe&s the ſame as with the 
grounds, in Whatever manner they are to be burnt, either 


in the muffles or coffins; but greater nicety niuft be ob- 


ſerved with reſpect to the fire, as the effects oi any error 
in that point are of much greater conſequence in the burn- 


ing the colours than the grounds, eſpecially if the white 


of the grounds be formed from the calx of tin or antimo- 
ny, and not arſenic. * | 

Pit-coal, as was above obſerved, may be employed for 
burning as well the colours as the grounds, where the 
muffle or coffins are uſed, or any other method purſued 
that wholly hinders the ſmoke and fumes from having any 
acceſs to the enamel. ; 
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CHAP. IX. | 

Of the Method of Painting on Glaſs by Burn- I! 
ing, or with tranſparent Colours that vi- I: 


trify. 


SECT. 1. 


g Of the general Nature of Painting on Glaſs irh witrew 
| K Colours. | 


E art of painting on glaſs with colours that vitrify 

: has been efteemed, as far as regards the compoſition 
and burning of the colours, a myſtery known perfectly in 
the former ages, but loſt in a great degree to the preſent 
times. It will appear, however, on due examination, that 
the caſe is far otherwiſe, and that the loſt ſtate of this art 
is owing to a very different cauſe. It will be proved, that 
from default of artiſts who cultivate this manner of painting, 
which probably would not find many patrons at preſent, 
the dexterity or experience of making an-advantageous uſe 
of the colours, ſo as to form good pictures, is alone want. 
ing. But that as to the knowledge of the preparation of 
the colours, and the method of burning them, we poſſeſ⸗ 
them from the madern improvements of chemiſtry in 3 
much more extenſive degree than the former times : from 
whence it may be juſtly concluded, that if any able pain-} 
ters were to apply themſelves to this way of working, un- 
doubtedly much better pictures would be now produced 
than thoſe we ſo much value as remains of an art of which 
we miſtakenly ſuppoſe the methods of execution at preſent 
loſt. The great progreſs which Mr. Paterſon, in Eſſex- 
ſtreet in the Strand, London, has made in an undertaking 
to eſtabliſh a manufacture of painted glaſs, is an evident 
proof of this, ſeveral of the pieces produced by him exbi- 
ziting colours in an equal, or, perhaps, much greater per- 


fection than is found in the old paintings. For the take] of t 
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therefore of others, who, from views either of profit or 
amuſement, may chooſe to apply themſelves to the reviv- 


ing this ſpecies of painting, I will give ſuch lights into 
the nature of the ſubject, and the manner of purſuing it 
practically, as may enable any who can paint in oil, water, 
or other vehicles, ſoon to become maſters of every thing 
peculiar to this art. | 
The painting with vitreous colours on glaſs depends en- 
tirely 14 the ſame principles as painting in enamel, and 
the manner of executing it is likewiſe the ſame, except 
that in this the tranſparency of the colours being indiſpen- 
ibly requiſite, no ſubſtances can be uſed to form them but 
ſoch as vitrify perfectly; fince, without fuch vitrification, 
there-can be no. tranſparency. In other words, the whole 
myſtery conſiſts in finding a ſet of colours which are con- 


ſtituted or compoſed of ſuch ſubſtances, as, by the admix- 


tore of other bodies, may promote their vitrification and 
fufion, are capable of being converted into glaſs, and melt- 
ng when in that ſtate, with leſs heat than will melt ſuch 
other kinds of glaſs as may be choſen for the ground or 
4 to be painted ;—in tempering theſe colours, ſo as to 
make them proper to be worked with a pencil ;—and in 
burning, or reducing them by heat to a due ſtate of fu- 
fon, without injuring or melting the glaſs which conſti- 
tutes the body painted. | 

The circutmftances of this art are fo analogous to thoſe 
df the art of enamelling, that the ſame means will, as I 


have before intimated, ſerve for almoſt every particular 


purpoſe that occurs in the proſecution of it. I have there- 
fore but little occaſion to enter into the detail either of 
the preparation of the colours or the uſe of them; as it 
will be ſufficient to refer for moſt particulars to what has 
been before ſaid, and only to ſhew how the methods there 
taught are applicable to this intention. 


; | j 3 8 E. C T. II. 
0f Glaſe as a Ground for Painting with vitreous Colours, or 
| — by Burning. 
ME firſt object tobe regarded is the choice of grounds, 
which ſhould be plates, or veſſels of glaſs, that are 
of the firſt degree of hardneſs, but at the ſame time colour. 
5 
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leſs, and without ſpecks or wavings. The glaſs which hay 
theſe qualities, in the greateſt degree, 1s the beſt of the 
Kinds of that uſed for windows, except ſuch as is made 
for looking-glaſſes, which, though moit colourleſs and 
clear, 1s ſofter, from the quantity of borax and other fluxes 
which enter into its compoſition. This ſort, . which i; 
called crown glaſs, being a glaſs of ſalts, is hard and 
tranſparent, and, being ready formed into. plates, may 
conſequently be had in a ſtate proper for uſe. But where 
paintings of any conſequence are undertaken, a compoſi- 
tion {till better ſuited to this purpoſe ſhould be employed, 
and the glaſs wrought in the ſame manner as the looking. 
laſs plates alone are at preſent. 2 Th | 
When larger objects are to be depicted than the ſize of 
ſingle plates of glaſs can contain, it is practiſed to join 
ſeveral ſquares together, which may be prepared for the 
painting in this manner: An even board of the ſize of the 
whole of the plates laid together, ſhould be ſprinkled with 
a mixture of reſin and pitch, which being melted by a flat 
iron held over it, the plates of glaſs ſhould be placed on 
the board as cloſe to each other as poſſible, and will be n 
firmly fixt in the ſituation they are laid, by the. ceinent of 
reſin and pitch as it cools. The glaſs being ſo fixt, muſt 0! 
be cleaned from any of the cement which may have run a, 
through the joints, firſt by ſcraping, and after by rubbingW 
with ſpirit of turpentine. It will then be in a condition lu 
to be painted with the ground colours, which being per- ef 
formed, the plates may be taken off the board by pailingM- 
the flat iron heated over them at a proper diſtance, which pu 
melting the cement, will let them Loſe from the board, i itr; 
and they may then be burned ſeparately without any in- pre 
convenience. They may then again be fixed on the board 
by means of the cement, and the painting completed, or be 
proceeded with to the degree that requires another burn - of 


ing. ; Th 
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Of the Fluxes and Colours to be uſed in Painting en Glaſs by Un 


Burning. © 
HE ſame ſubſtances and manner of reparation oi in 
fluxes and colours, which ſerve for the purpoſes oi Au 
.enamelling, will ſerve. equally well for the purpoſes 0 
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pinting an glaſs by burning, except as was before. o 
* the ! ſerved, that all thoſe bodies Which will not 3 


eee 


bing White body, unmodified light tranſmitted through the glaſs 


— oy 


per- efect in theſe-circumſtances as the xeſleRed in the others, 


fing - The lighter tsigts of; all the, colours, ſuch as roſe, or 


which i pink colour of crimſon or ſcarlet, carnation of orange, 
oard, i ira. colour of yellow, and.ky colour of blue, muſt be 
y in- eder the ſame principle as white, hy laying on a 
H oard lels body of. the colour, and conſequently ſuffering. it to 
d, or be diluted by the light paſſing through the glaſs, inſtead 
burn · N of that regale ted" when bodies are mixt with the colours. 

The method of effecting this muſt therefore be either to 
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they. yet hear up and ſapport their force much more than 
thoſe equally foul would in the other method of uſe. I 
Thall*therefore omit any directions for the producing the 
diluted colours; (that is to ſay, thoſe which in other Finds 
of painting are to be formed by the addition of white) as 
likewiſe all ſuch others as are to be obtained h the com. 
poſitions above exhibited in treating of enamel, and p, >. 


Ceed only to enumerate them, ſubjoining only remarks on 


a caſe ar two where they are peculiarly material. 

For a bright red, take No 2, which will be crimſon or 
purple, according to the colour of the gold uſed ; for a 
fouler red, take No 4, but it is extremely tender, and muſt 
not be run to perfect fuſion, nor continued long in the 
fire: when a more ſearlet i is wanted, mix No 2 with 
glaſs of antimony. as N 0 5 . 44-4 

For a very — take · No 6, rendered perfectly 
tranſparent by fuſion. But this being formed of ultrama- 
rine, which, when good, is of very high price, the uſe of 
it may in moſt caſes be avoided by ſubſtituting the follow- 
ing compoſitions, as the effect which colours have in this 
way of painting is ſo ad vantageous, even to thoſe that are 
fouler, as renders brightneſs of leſs conſequence than in 
any other caſe : for a full blue, which will not be wanting 
in brightneſs, but rather inclining to warmth, take No g: 
For a very cool blue, take No 12, without the calx of an- 
timony or-tin : for à truer hlue than either of the laſt, mix 
— the proportion that will produce the teint deſired; 
but the blue of Ne 12 verges more towards the green, 
than in proportion to the warmth of No g, when good. 

For a very bright yellow, take No. 14, without the calx 


of antimony or tin, or No 5: for a cheaper yellow, take 


No 18 : for a cheap warm yellow, No nrg. 
For a very bright green, take No 48, prepared tranſpa- 
rent, and Noe 14, without antimony, and mix them in that 
proportion which will render the green produced more 
inclining to the blue or yellow, according to the occaſion; 
but this compoſition being expenſive on account of the ul- 


ramarine in No 14, and extremely great brightneſs being 


ſeldem effential, as was before obſerved, in this kind of 
painting, the following may, in moſt caſes, be ſubſtituted 
for it to advantage: — for a cheaper bright green, take 
No 23, with the addition of a proper quantity of Ne 18, 


: 
 _Kw mo A ac . u 


in the proportion to form the teint wanted. 


with 2 due proportion of black. | 
From the combinations of ſome of theſe, all the other © 
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il it be required to incline more to the yellow: for a cheap, | 


but leſs bright green, take No g and No 18, and mix them 
For a bright orange colour, take Ne and Ne 14, with- 
out antimony: for a cheaper, but more diluted orange, 
take glaſs of antimony, or a mixture of it with the fore- 
going: for the diluted orange, called carnation, take glaſs 
of antimony-ten parts, the purple of Ne 35, (the zaffer 
being omitted in the preparation of it) one part, and mix 


them with the fluxes Ne 1, or 2, according to the body of 


the colour deſir ed. 


For black, take No 40 or 41. 


for an olive brown, take 


For a red brown, take No 37 5 
s or yellows before given 


Ne 39; or foul any of the re 


variety of teints, both with reſpe& to difference of hue 
or of lightneſs of colour, may be produced; and, if the 
manner of painting ſhould ever make it neceſſary to dimi- 
mſh-the yy ns nr of any of them, it may be done by 
adding a ſmall quantity of any of the compoſitions for 
white enamel, in that proportion which will produce the 


4 . 


'SECT. IV. . 


Ll 


Of the manner of laying the C W on Ga Grounds, and 


6 Burning tbem. 


1 


glaſs by burning, which renders the preparation of 


© the colours ſo much the ſame in both, extends itſelf alſo 


to:the manner of laying the colours on the grounds, and 
burning them. ORR 8 
The manner of tempering the colours, and painting 
with them on glaſs, may therefore be exactly the ſame az 
was before directed for enamel; the oils of ſpike or la- 
render, and of turpentine, being alike ſuitable in this caſe 
a in the other. But with reſpect to the manner of burn- 
ing the colours, though the general methods muſt be the 
ſame, yet a variation in certain particulars is in ſome caſes 
neceſſary, which I ſhall —— take notice of here. 
; ; * \ : 2 ; 
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not in this caſe be neceſſary to enlarge the 
part of the furnace which contains the fuel in depth; for, 


Aiciently augment the body of fire. 


a OF THE SUBSTANCES 


Smaller plates, or other figured bodies of glaſs, may 
Have the-colours burnt in the fixt or looſe mules ; but 


larger plates require coſſins, which may be formed in the 


ſame manner as was directed for enamel, Though, as the 
form of the plates in this caſe are flat, and not-convex, as 
is neceſſary in the other, a number of layers or ſtrata may 
be put into the ſame coffin; for it is not material how 
near the ſurfaces of the plates are to each other, provided 


they do not touch. The beſt method of placing them to 


advantage in the coffins-is to have iron plates adapted to 
the coffins. Theſe iron plates ſhould have at every cornet 
a ſmall bit of iron going off at right angles, that the plates 
being put over each other may be ſupported by theſe bits 
of iron acting as ſhort, pillars, and kept at ſoch diſtance 


from each other, as will ſuffer the glaſs. to lie betwixt them 
clear of all contact with any other body, as far as regard; 


their upper ſurface. The bottom plate, nevertheleſs, muſt 


have no pillars, as there will be nothing under it but the 


ſabſtance of the coffin. Theſe iron plates muſt be made 


ſo much bigger than the plates of glaſs, that the latter 
may lie upon them clear of the pillars, which ſhould ref 
on the iron plates under them, and not on the glaſs. The 
iron plates. being in this manner adapted to the coffins, the 
bottom muſt be put into it, and one of the plates of glaſs 


laid upon that, but at ſuch an exact diſtance from each fide, 
that the pillars of the next iron plate may not reſt upon it, 


but on the bare part of the iron plate under it. Another 


plate of glaſs muſt be then laid in the ſame manner on this 
plate of iron, and the ſame proceeding continued till the 


.coflin be filled; then the lid muſt: be luted on, and the 


ſame method obſerved in all other particulars as was before 


directed for the burning enamel paintings. As there may 
be occaſion, however, to uſe larger cofſins for painted 


glaſs than enamel, the dimenſions of the furnace muſt, 
when ſuch are wanted, be ee A But it will 
area of that 


if it be increaſed in length, from ſide to fide, in propor- 
tion to the increaſed magnitude of the coffins, it will ſuf 
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Ok Gilding Enamel and Glaſs by Burning. 


\ rape two methods of gilding enamel and glaſs 
A by burning or annealing ; the one is the producing 
a coheſion of the gold with the glaſs or enamel, by the in- 
termediare of a flux; the other by producing the like ef- 
ſect without any. But the principle is the ſame neverthe- 


leſs in both; and is in fact no other than the cauſing the ' 


gold to adhere to the enamel or glaſs, in conſequence of 


the fufion or approach to that ſtate, either of the flux uſed, 


or the body of enamel or glaſs itſelf, by which the gold is 
cemented to ſuch body. | MITT 

The flux, when any is uſed, may be either ſimple glaſs 
4 borax, or any of the above-direfted preparations of 

uxes po ; . e 

There are other differences likewiſe in the manner of 
this gilding, which reſpect the ſtate of the gold; for it 
may be either uſed in the form of leaf-gold, or in that of 
powder, either mechanically made, or by precipitation, 

When leaf-gold is employed for gilding enamel or glaſs, 
in this way, without any flux, the enamel or glaſs may be 
noiſtened with a very weak ſolution of gum Arabic, and 
again dried. Being fo prepared, it ſhould be breathed 
upon tall it beeome a little adheſive or ſticky, and then it 
ſhould be laid upon a leaf of gold; and if that be not ſuf- 


ficient to cover it, the remaining part myſt be laid on 


others, and the work afreſh breathed upon, if ic appear 
ury before the whole ſurface be gilded. When the gold 
i thus united to the enamel or glaſs, by the cementing 
quality of the gum Arabic, which is uſed in-order to keep 


itclote and even to the body to be gilded, the work is 


ready for burning. 
If the leaf-gold be uſed for gilding enamel or glaſs with 
the aid of any flux; ſuch flux, being finely levigated, 
be tempered with a very weak. ſolution of um 


Arabic, and very thinly ſpread on the part of the work to 
de gilded; and when the gum water is near dry, the leaf. 
gold ſhould be laid on the part thus prepared for it ; or if 
the work be kept beyond _ time, it muſt be breathed 
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upon till it become ſticky ; the gold thus fixed on th 
work, it is in a ſtate proper for burning. 

The advantage in omitting to uſe any flux is the ren- 
dering the gold leſs prominent and uneven, with reſye& 
to.the body gilded, which-is in ſome caſes. material. But 
unleſs the ground, whether of enamel or glafs, be very 
foft, it requires a ſtrong heat to make the gold take hold 
of it; and this, in the caſe of enamel, endangers the 
| . or any painting upon it; for, if the degree of heat 

be not very nicely adjuſted, the glaſs or enamel will run 
into too liquid a ſtate in ſome inſtances, and in others not 
be ſoftened ſufficiently to cohere with the gold. The ad- 

vantage of uſing a flux lies in avoiding both theſe incon- 
veniences ; and particularly in the caſe of very hard glaſs, 
the being certain that the gold will cake; which is, with. 
out this medium, ſometimes dubious. But the flux lying 
under the gold, prevents it neceſſarily from being ſo level 
with the ſurface, or having the ſame evenneſs as when 
laid on the body itſelf without any intermedium. 

Before we ſpeak of the method of uſing the gold in 
powder for gilding in this way, it is proper to mention 
the manner of preparing this powder, which may be beſt 
made in the following manner: * 

«© Take any quantity of gold, and diſſolve it in aqua 
& regia, according to the directions given in 28 in 
the proceſs for making the calx caſſi, or gold purple. 
«© When it is diſſolved, make a precipitation of the gold, 
by putting into the ſolution ſlips of copper - plate, which 
« muſt be continued there till they no longer produce 
any efferveſcence in the fluid. Theſe flips of copper 
„ being then taken out, and the gold adhering» to them 
«« gently beaten off, the fluid muſt be poured off from the 
« precipitate, and freſh water put into its place, which 
«© muſt be renewed in like manner ſeveral times, till the ; 
«« ſalt formed by the copper and agua-regia be. entirelyM 
«© waſhed from the gold ; which being dried will be ready 
4, | TER ey 

The. precipitation may otherwiſe be made by adding a 
| ſolution of Roman vitriol, or of, copperas, or common 
green vitriol, to the ſolution of gold, as was above direc- 
ed p. 2933 and, indeed, this method is more expeditious, 
as the precipitation is inſtantaneouſly made. In the pre- 
ſent practice, the aurum fulminans, or precipitation by al- 
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5 USED IN PAINTING, 247 
kaline falts, is made by thaſe who gild glaſs in the great- 
eſt; petfection of any here, ànd the volatile alkali is em- 
f the precipitation by the chemiſt who prepares 

for this purpoſe; but when this kind of precipitate is 
choſen, the uſe of any flux muſt be avoided; and a very 
conſiderable degree of heat applied... 
Where it will not anſwer the trouble to prepare preci- 
itated powders, that formed of leaf- gold, in the manner 

low. taughifanay be uſed in its place; but the precipi- 
tates are mart impalpable powders than can be obtained 
by any different method; and will take a finer 'burniſh than 
any other kind, when employed in this ſort of gilding. 

The manner of uſing the precipitates of gold in gilding 
of glaſs or enamel, except with reſpect to the aurum ful 


minans, may be varied two ways as well as that of the leaf- 


gold, viz, by adding to it, or omitting any flux. The 


convenience of uſing flux is the ſame with that before 


mentioned, with the further advantage of rendering the 
gilding extremely durable, even to a degree of bearing 
to be ſcraped; but the difadvantages are greater; for not 
lying under the gold, as in the other caſe, but being mixt 
with it, the flux deſtroys the rich metalline look, and, 
what is ſtill much worſe, in many caſes prevents its taking 

arburniſh with the true luſttt e 
In which way ſoever the powder; is uſed, it is to be 


tempered with the oil of ſpike, and worked-as the enamel 


colours, and the quantity of flux, when any is uſed, may 
be a third of the weight of the gold. When the gold is 
thus laid on, the work is ready for burning, which opera- 
tion muſt be performed in the ſame manner, excepting 
what regards the degrees of heat in all the different me- 
thods of gilding that have been here mentioned. 
In caſes where the glaſs is very hard, or where the op- 
ty Lake 1 be conveniently obtain- 

the expedient of uſing a flux in the following manner 
may be adopted with great advantage. 


Grind glaſs of borax to a fine powder, and, having 
*' tempered it with oil of ſpike, lay it on the glaſs where 
the gildin is to be made. Burn then the glaſs with 
* the degree of heat that will run the borax, and when it 
* is cold apply the precipitate, or leaf. gold, and burn it 


again as in other caſes,” : 5 
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248- OFTHE SUBSTANCES. 
In this; manner the advantage of a flux:!may. bæ gained, 
without oe the 
gold will take with-a very gentle heat. It is indeed, at- 
tended with double trouble and hazard ; but in the eaſe of 
uſing leaf- gold, where a very good burniſn may be want- 
ed, this method will perhaps be found, on the whole, the 
moſt eligible. - | i 1 * 4445. 14 n e 4. 
The manner of. proceeding ſor burning or annealing 
the work in this kind of gilding is the ſataswith the 
treatment of the enamel, or glaſs in the uſe oſuhe colours, 
except that the pieces may either be put into the muffles 
or coffins ; or, in the caſe of the glaſs; if thetebe no paint- 
ing, the operation may be performed in the naked fire. 
After the work is burnt, if it be deſigned to be burniſh- 
ed, à proper luſtre may be given to it by rubbing the 
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Of the taking eZ⁊zotinto Prints on Glaſs, 
2 . * . . 5 o * „ | N 
and Painting upon them with Or, por, 
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1 IIIE painting on glaſs by means of mezzotinto prints, 

* * = 1 * 4 ; ©. 4 ” # = 8 "'R 2 
I. is performed by transferring the ink of the print to 
the ſurface of a glafs; and thus, having obtained a draw- 


ing, colour it by proper pigmer ar witch dil, var- 
niſh, or oil of a vehicle. This transfercing the ink from 
the print to the glaſs is effected, 1 the face of 
the prints to the ſurface of the glaſs, by means of ſome 
glutinous body which will not dillolve in water, and then 
deſtroying the texture of the paper by water, ſo that it 
may — rubbed entirely off from the ee e e 

a of the print 


upan the cement and glaſs,, in the ſame manner as i | the 


reſſion had been made there. 
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ned | Procure a piece of the beſt crown-glaſs, as near as poſ- 


the ible in ſize to the print to be taken off, and varniſh it 
uy thinly over with turpentine, rendered a little more fluid 
of the addition of oil of turpentine. Lay the print then 
ant. on the glaſs, beginning at one end, and prefling it gently 
the down in every part in proceeding to the other. This 1s 

requiſite to prevent any veſieles of air being formed in the 
og laying it on, by the paper touching the cement unequally 
tha n different parts, and to ſettle the whole more cloſely to 
urs, the glals, it is well to paſs over it a wooden roller of about 


Mes the diameter of two inches; dry then the glaſs; with the 
int. print thus laid upon it at the firſt, till the turpentine be 
perfectly hard, and afterwards moiſten the paper well with 
water till it be thoroughly ſoaked. After this, rub off the 
paper entirely from the cement, by gently rolling it under 
or tte finger, and let it dry without any heat; the impreſſion 
of the print will be found perfet on the glaſs, and may 
be painted over with either oil or varniſh colours. 
| The choice and treatment of the colours for painting in 
2 on this way upon glaſs, in either oil or varniſh, may be the 
fame as for any other methods, and it is therefore need- 
leſs to enumerate = further particulars, but to refer to 
the parts of this work where the nature and preparation of 
ſs, chem as well as the manner of compoſition with the oils . 
and varniſh, is before explained. 


-- 
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yet equal manner, it may be applied to this purpoſe with 
ſucceis, and ſuch as are very ſtrong and bright, even tho? 
of tne moſt opake body, as vermilion, verditer, ultrama- 
rine, or turpeth, mineral, will anſwer the end. The beſt 
method of doing this is the uſing the iſfinglaſs ſize, as I 
before intimated, prepared with ſugar or honey, according 
to the directions given in p. 180, which makes the colours 
of this ſort work ſo freely, that they may be diffuſed al. 
moſt as eaſily as the tranſparent kinds, and with nearly as 
good effect. The proportion of the ſtrength of the ſize to 
each particular ſort is likewiſe beſore- mentioned in p. 185, 
and it is therefore unneceſlary to give it here; but it is 
proper in moſt caſes to dilute the compoſition more for the 
waſhing maps, and ſpreading the colour over large ſur- 
faces, than when employed in painting. 2 | 
Beſides the opake, there are a number of colours which 
are ſemi-tranſparent, and yet have a body in a greater or 
leſs degree. Theſe are carmine, biſtre, and gall-ſtone, in 
the firſt degree, with lake and Pruſſian blue in the ſecond; 
all which may be treated in the ſame manner, byt require 
very different proportion in the ſtrength of the ſize; for 
the firſt of thele claſſes ought to have as little as poſſible 
of ip fize, and the latter to be more copiouſly furniſhed 
With it. ; a | El 
The tranſparent colours ſhould be preferred for this pur- 
Poſe to either of the other kinds, as their effect is better, 
and they require no preparation. The colours are ;—for 
red, ted ink ; for blue, 9 3 for green, ſap green and 
and verdigriſe (in vinegar); for Nn. gamboge, the 
yellow berry waſh, and tumeric waſh; for purple, the log- 
wood waſh, and archal ; for brown, Spaniſh liquorice; and 
for black, Indian ink. Theſe require only to be diſſolved 
in water, which ſhould be more copiouſly added where 
they are employed for waſhing prints, or colouring large 
grounds of any ground. | ; | 
With reſpe& to the manner of uſing any of theſe claſſes 
in the colouring maps and prints, there is nothing more 
required than in any other painting, except that it mult 
be carefully obſerved, in employing the opake or ſemi- 
tranſparent colours, never to cover any parts ſo ſtrongly 
with them as to prevent the diſtin appearance of the 
ſhades of the printed deſign, as they are to ſhew themſelves 
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through the colours, and form the ſhades of the picture 


— 
* 


In the #/luminating (as it is called) maps, as little pecu- 
liar in the manner is neceſſary as in the caſe of other prints; 
only, the intent of colouring them being to diſtinguiſh the 
diviſions of the maps with reſpect to countries, diſtricts, 
&c. care muſt be taken not to lay the fluid colours on ſo 
copiouſly as to flow beyond the limits of what they are 
intended to cover. The reſt depends on the diſpoſing of 
the variety of colours ſo in different parts as to give them 
a ſtrong and pleaſing effect, which muſt depend more on 
fancy and good taſte than on any rules. There is indeed 
one thing in particular, which. it may be, proper to remark, 


ſhould be always avoiced ; it is the laying thoſe colours 


that have any affinity or likeneſs cloſe to each other; for 
by an error in this particular they will be rendered much 
leſs effectual with reſpect to the purpoſe they are to ſerve, 
as it is by ſuch a diſpoſition made more difficult to the eye 
to diſtinguiſh the limits and bounds they are intended to 


mark out. And moreover, for want of due appoſition, the 


diverſification of the colours is made leſs pleaſing when 
they are ſeen at a diſtance, and conſidered only with reſpect 
to their ornamental appearance. There is one other rule 
I will likewife recommend the obſervance of, though many 
think they are giving moſt perfection to their work when 
they moſt deviate from it; it is, the never uſing too ſtrong 
and deep colours for this purpoſe, as they render the le- 
gible characters of the maps leſs diſtinct and perceptible. 


buch a practice is therefore repugnant in a certain degree 


to the principal intention of the maps, and moreover gives 
them a tawdry glaring appearance, which is very incon- 
hſtent with good: taite ; one great principle of which is 
. and the avoiding a falſe and unmeaning ſhewi- 
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TY A R 1 . 
Of ine ſeveral Arts uſed in FI outline 
Sketches of deſigns from Nature, or de- 
F Wo iced Repreſentttions, and of the means 
of taking caſls and impreſſions from 
 Eighres, Buſts, ae Leaves, 1 
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CHAP. 1 


or the Devices employed for the more eaſily 
obtaining a juſt Outline in making deſigns 
from Nature, and the various methods of 
off-tracing, calking, and e * 
Prints, or Drawings, 
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HE eg aceurately ey readily aber niece, and 
T7 depicted reprefentations, by the unaſſiſted hand and 
eye, re Tires greater practice and command of pencil than 
fall to the ſhare of many, who, nevertheleſs, may not want 
TK abilities to colour or ſhade a picture or drawing when a 
1 proper outline ſketch is previoufly procured. The conve- 
g (| nience of quicker deſpatch is moreover a matter of impor- 

| tance even to thoſe who are moſt expert in this art. On | 
theſe accounts, various means have been deviſed to lead 
[7 { and direct the eye or hand, in forming juſt outlines of the 
17 principal objects which compoſe the deſign. Theſe means 
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conſiſt of a multiplicity of methods, ounded on different 
principles. 

In the drawing after nature, the interpoſing a tranſpa - 
rent plane is commonly practiſed; through which plane 
the objects being ren from a fixed bohrt of view, oy out- 
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ines of their parts gre traced upon it by chalk or ſome 
kind of crayon ; or ſuch tranſparent body is divided into 
{quares, through which the objects being viewed, the eye 
may be enabled to form and diſpoſe them with more cer- 
tainty, on a paper or other proper ground, divided into a 
imilar, number of ſquares; or ſome reflected image is ob- 
tained by means of a camera v6/caro, which affords an op- 
portunity both of drawing the figure, and imitating the 
natural colour of the objects. Theſe are the devices em- 
played for drawing after natare ; but where pictures, 
prints, or drawings, are to be copied, a much greater va- 
nety are uſed. The moſt common method is by of-rracing, 
i It is called, which is the laying ſome tranſparent ſub- 
tance over the picture, print, or drawing, and paſſing over 
the outlines of the principal parts with a pencil or crayon, 
which delineation is to be afterwards transferred from this 
tranfparent body to the ground intended for the painting 
or drawing. The ſecond method, which is indeed onl. 

other kind of off-tracing, practiſed ſometimes in the caſe 
of prints and drawings, is effected by laying the originats. 
bn the ground of paper or vellum deſigned for the copy, 
the back of the original being ſmeared with black, or 
ith vermilion, mixed with a little butter, or a paper fo 
prepared being laid betwixt the original and copy, and 
racing over the principal parts of the deſign with a needle, 
Ir ſome other ſuch like . inſtrument, by which means an 


opy. This method is called calling, and is performed 
o in another way, by puncturing or pricking the origi- 
al print or drawing, and producing an outline on a new 
round, by tranſmitting a ee 
unctured holes. The third is by diſſolving part of the 
ninting ink by means of ſoap, and impreſſing it on a freſh 
ound in that ſtate. Another method much practiſed, is 
de uſing ſquares in the manner above ſpoken of, in the 
xpedients for drawing after nature, except that here they 
re to be laid upon the picture. This method is likewiſe 
pplied to the more certain copying of pictures or draw- 
gs, where the new deſign is to differ in magnitude from 


alwering this laſt purpoſe, there is likewiſe another me- 
bod, by means of a machine I ſhall below deſcribe, for 
8-tracing, in a manner, where, by ſimply drawing over 


zutline ſhetch of it will be formed on the ground of the 


owder through the 


ie original, in which caſe it is called reduction. For the 


* 
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the lines of the original, the new ſketch may be mad 
greater or leſs at pleaſure. i „„ 
The particular manner of uſing the tranſparent pla 
for taking deſigns from nature, is, by framing a piece 
tiffany or fine lawn of the ſize of the picture or drawin 
intended, and fixing it ſo that the whole view e 
what is to be painted may be ſeen through it; a fight 
board, that is, a flat piece of wood, with a hole in it, being 
placed parallel to the tiffany or lawn in ſuch manner, th: 
the eye may command the whole view through it, at th 
fame time that the hand may reach with convenience t 
draw upon it. The outlines of the object as they appea 


© through the hole in the fight-board, muſt then be tracec 


out on the tiffany or lawn, by a crayon formed of whit; 
or red chalk, charcoal, or any proper ſubſtance, by whic 
means a ſketch of the deſign will be produced. In orde 
to form a more complete drawing from this crude ſketc| 
on paper or vellum, the tiffany or lawn containing it mu 
be carefully laid on ſuch paper or vellum in an horizonta 
poſition, and, being well fixed down upon it, muſt be ſtruck 


with ſome flat body in every part; by which means thi 


chalk or matter of the crayon will be transferred from the 
old to the new ground, and produce the ſame delineatie 


of the object upon it as was before on the other. Thi 


impreſſion, thus made on the new ground, ſhould be the 
over-traced with a black lead pencil, and afterwards cor 
rected, if there be occaſion, from the natural view throug 
the ſight-bvard, and this paper or vellum will then contai 
a proper outline drawing, if the deſign was intended for 
a painting in water colours. But when this method is 
purſued with a view to a painting in oil, the tiffany o 
lawn, after the ſketch is drawn, muſt be laid upon the 
ground of the intended picture, and proceeded with in the 
fame manner as with the vellum or paper, only in this caſe 
the over-tracing muſt be made with ſome kind of crayo 
inſtead. of the black lead pencil. | | 
It is advifed by ſome to uſe paper made tranſparent b 
means of oil of turpentine, inſtead of the tiffany and lawn; 
but the uſe of it is only practicable in this way in a dark- 
ened room, or other confined place, and the paper thus 
prepared does not become crnſparen enough, even then, 
to Gow die or remote objects ſo diſtinctly as is neceſ- 
ſary, If, however, any chooſe to uſe it, the uſual 8 


v 
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ration of the paper is only to bruſh it ſeveral time over 


ao: with oil of turpentine, and to ſuffer it to dry. The tranf- 


| 4 parency will be much improved, if a third of nut or 
5 ppy oil be added to the oil of turpentine, or otherwiſe a 


D1ece q Z 
jun; ittle crude turpentine or colourleſs. varniſh, any of which 
fiew uill render the oil of turpentine more efficacious for this 


4 fot Mpurpoſe, and ſave the trouble and expence of rubbing the 
t bein paper ſo often over as is otherwiſe neceſſary. The paper 
er. th employed for this purpoſe ſhould be that called fun- paper, 
| 41 th which is to be had of the fan-makers ; or, if that cannot 
Lei be procured, fine poſt paper 'may be ſubſtituted; and 
appea where the deſign 1s 400 large to be contained in one ſheet, 
| trace ſereral may be joined together, by laying the edges of the 
* hit heets a very little over each other, and cementing them 
y by iſinglaſs glue, which, if neatly done, will affect the 


. tranſparency in the joints but in a very minute degree. 
ſketel When the original ſketch is made on tranſparent paper, 
it mu} the tracing or drawing may be performed by a black lead 
izonr: | pencil inſtead of a crayon, which renders the drawing 
e ſtrucll nuch more perfect and durable; and, being thus com- 


ans th pleted, it may be uſed for off-tracing the ſketch on any 
om th erdund intended for a painting in either oil or water. If 
it be intended for a picture in oil colours, the back of the 


a” paper may be ſmeared with pounded black lead, char- 
e chen coal duſt, or any powdered crayon; or, what is much 
ds cor! better, vermilion mixed with juſt ſo much butter as will 
hroug make it adhere to the paper. It muſt then be laid on the 
nia 3 of the picture, and over- traced by a copper or iron 
Je d ift, or blunted needle, which will make an impreſſion of 
'hod i the ſketch on the ground, by means of the colour on the 


back of the paper; or another paper may be coloured with 
the black lead or vermilion, inſtead of the black of the 
tranſparent paper, and being laid betwixt that and the 
3 will anſwer the ſame end. The means are no way 

ifferent where the ſketch is to be tranſmitted to paper in- 
ſtead of oil. But in colouring the back of the tranſparent 
paper, or that interpoſed where any ſuch is uſed, care 


Any 0 
on the 
h in the 
his caſe 
crayo 


en ſhould be taken that the colour be ſo — * off as not to 
( 1 57 ; 
imear the ground, or produce any effect, except where 


dark- 
r thus 
n then, 
neceſ- 


pr epa- 
| 


compreſſed by the inſtrument in the over-tracing, and this 
indeed ſhould be regarded to a certain degree even with 
the oil ground. Where the ſketch is large and made on 
ſeveral ſheets of paper, it is convenient to have weights 


formed of ſquare pieces of lead with handles, and may be 


near each other in the lines of the drawing, and then fixing 


though there is a method that has not, as far as I know of, 


of the ground, than where the eye had no ſuch medium toi 


| 
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to place on the four corners of the conjoined ſheets, to 
keep them even and ſteady on the ground. They are beſt 


about two or three pounds weight each. | 
The ſketch or tranſparent paper may be otherwiſe tranſ- 
mitted to any ground by puncturing it with holes made 


it on the ground, and duſting over, it black lead or any 
other coloured matter finely powdered, and tied up in a 
fine linen cloth. This duſt paſling the holes of the prick- 
ed paper, will delineate the ſketch on the new ground, fo 
that it may then be over-traced by any kind of pencil or 
crayon. . Glaſs has been alſo uſed in the ſame view as the 
lawn or tranſparent paper; but its texture hinders it from 
being well managed with chalk, or any crayon or pencil; 


been hitherto practiſed, by which a ſketch might be well 
obtained by the uſe of glaſs. This method is, by draw- 
ing the outlines of the objects with black colour in drying 
oil, and, when the ſketch is finiſhed, laying the paper in- 
tended to receive the copy gently, and without any rub- 
bing or ſhifting on the glaſs, having firſt moiftened it with 
water; by which means the black paint will be tranſmit- 
ted to the paper, as the moiſture — from it, and an 
impreſſion made ſufficiently exact for the purpoſe. 
he manner of aſſiſting the eye, in deſigning from na- 
ture by means of a plane divided into ſquares, is by draw- 
ing croſs-lines parallel to each other on a tiffany or lawn 
framed, or on tranſparent paper or glaſs. This may be 
done with common writing ink, or any other way that 
will render the lines viſible, and the divided plane muſt 
be then placed before the fight · board in the ſame manner 
as was before directed for tracing the outlines. The 
ground on which the ſketch is intended to be taken mutt 
be alſo formed into an equal namber 'of ſquares, and 
the objects being ſeen through the ſquares of the tran- 
pare plane, will by this means be much more eaſily 
iſpoſed in their proper fituation, and formed of a uit 
magnitude, by placing them in the correſpondent fquare 


compare and judge by. But though the above ſubſtances iſ 
are moſt commanly uſed, there is a more fimple and ef. 
fectual way of doing this, which is by making a frame of i 
a proper ſize, and dividing the area, which it forms into 
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5, to Mhuares, by threads of a moderate thickneſs. In which 
e beſt Nia, the objects to be drawn are conſequently more with- 


uche power of the eye than when the moſt tranſparent 
body is uſed. The drawing by the aſſiſtance of ſquares, 
v thoſe who have the leaſt command of hand, is by much 


the moſt expedient way. But in order to render this, or 


ixing Wile other methods more commodiouſly practicable, where 
any Ii is to be done in the open air, a portable machine ſhould 
in a e made for ſupporting the frame of the tranſparent plane 


&the ſight-board. This machine may be conſtructed by 

wining three long legs together, in the manner of the ſur- 

eyors inſtruments, in a block, and bring the frame, by 
a 


as the Means of a foot which will ſlide into the ſame box, that 
from I may be raiſed higher or lower. The ſight- board muſt 
neil; Wave a foot likewiſe, by which it may be raiſed higher or 
» of, wer; though this muſt not be fixed into the block, but 


ito a ſliding- piece, which muſt paſs through the block ho- 
wontally ; E that the foot of the ſide - board being fixt into 


rying Wat right angles, the board may be brought nearer to, 
er in- I drawn farther from the R plane at pleaſure. 
7 rob- The ſecond method uſed to facilitate the drawing after 


ature, to wit, by the reflected image of the object, is 
rformed by the camera objcuro, of which a portable kind 
lapted to this purpoſe is commonly made by the opti- 
ans. It is needlefs, therefore, to give any deſcription 
m na- theſe inſtruments ; and the ſtructure of them immediate- 
draw- explains the manner of their uſe on a very flight exa- 
lawn ination: Where they are not at hand, and a proſpect 
1ay be edugh any particular window is deſired to be — an 
y that Nreaſional camera may be formed. This is to be done by 
e mult Wiring a hole through the window-ſhuter at a convenient 
zanner Weipit, and putting one of the glaſſes, called the ox- eye, 
The is the hole; when, all other light being ſhut out, except 
; mull What paſſes through this hole, and a proper ground of pa- 
„ and fr er vellum, &c. being held at a due diſtance from the | 
tran- le, the reflected image of the proſpect will be formed | 
eaſilj Non the ground. If this ground be formed of paper, and 
a juſt Wed ſteady by a proper frame, the image will appear very 
ſquare frfectly on the reverſe or backide of it, and the artiſt 


ium toy ſtand at the beck and trace the outlines of the neceſ- 
ſtances I parts with great convenience, and may even ſtretch 
nd ef. Necolouring, it he thinks it expedient. Though the tak- 
ame of g views of nature by the camera has ſeveral convenien- 
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ces, and ſeems very advantageous, yet there is one very 
material objection to its uſe. | This is, that'the ſhadoy: 
loſe their force in the reflected image; and objects, b 
the refraction, are made to appear rounder, or dif 
ferent ſometimes both in their magnitude and ſite, fro 
what they really are, which being oppugnant to the trut 
of any drawing, almoſt wholly deſtroys the expedience 
there would be otherwiſe found in this manner. 
The method of making ſketches of outlines from pic 
tures, prints, or drawings, by off-tracing, is performed 
by a variety of methods. The moſt common, where thi 
ſize of the painting does not forbid it, is to take a ſheet o 
paper prepared by oil of turpentine, or the other means 
as above directed for the taking views from nature; and 
having faſtened it even on the picture or print to be co 
Pied, to trace over the principal parts with-a black lead: 
1 22 wa By this means an outline being obtained; it mai 
e imparted to any other ground, in the manner before dei 
ſeribed, when the ſame kind of outline is formed by draw 
ing after nature. Where larger pieces are to be copie 
lawn and tiffany may be uſed inſtead of- the tranſparen 
paper; or ſeveral ſheets of the paper may be joined toge 


| 

| | ther by the means of iſinglaſs glue; and when the outline 0 
. traced by chalk, or other proper crayon, the ſuhſeque n 
19 pfoceeding may be the like alſo; in this caſe, as abovq it 
1 where the fame kind of outline is taken from Natur“ 
3 | _ Goldbeater's ſkin and horn, as prepared in plates for lan 


' thorns, as-alſo the tale or foſſible iſinglaſs; and dried hog 
i} bladder, have been likewiſe applied to this purpoſe. B de 
1 where horn or iſinglaſs are ofa, being rigid bodies th: 
1 will not yield to impart an impreſſion by retracing, the. f 
{ 2 be beſt treated in the manner above adviſed, in ti 
caſe of glaſs, when employed for taking views from N 
ture; Which is, by tracing the outlines with black in oi 
and printing a new ground of paper with it. . 
Another common method of off- tracing, in the caſe « lit 
prints, or drawings, is to fix them againſt a window, 
other hard tranfparent body placed in a ſtrong light, in 
3 perpendicular pofition ;* and put a piece of paper, vellun 
: or any other body ſufficiently tranſparent, before them, 
perform the off-tracing, by the view. which is this w. 
given of the objects in the print or drawing. | 
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The other method of off-tracing, called calling, which 


very 

adowi i ſometimes practiſed in the caſe of prints and drawings, 
8, bl i * prevent by tracing on the print, or drawing itſelf, 
- dif inſtead of the tranſparent body laid over it, as in the other 
from manner. The back of it muſt be previoully prepared, by 
trull mubbing it over with black lead powder, or other ſuch 
Jienc matter; or a paper blacked on the under fide may be uſed 


inſtead of blacking the print or drawing. By either of 
m pie theſe methods an outline will be made on any ground of 
ormed vellum or paper laid under the print, and if ſeveral 
re th grounds of very thin paper be laid together under the 
neet ol print, with each a blackened paper over them, ſo many 
means impreſſions may be made at one time. The ſame effect 
; andi may be produced by puncturing or pricking out the pro- 
be col per outlines in the print or drawiug, and then uſing it for 
K lead imparting the ſketch to another ground, with the black 
it mall lead powder, &c. in the manner above deſcribed in ſpeak- 
ore del ing of the uſe of the oiled paper. When the print or 
draw drawing is thus prepared by punQuring, it may be em- 
copie. ployed for tranſmitting 14 ſketch to any number of 

ſparer grounds. A ö FJ : 0 2 ; 15 55 | a 
d togeſ The manner of uſing foap, for taking off the impreſſion 
itline Nef a print on a new ground, is this: Smear the original 
ſequen over with the common ſoft ſoap; commixed with water till 
above it be of the conſiſtence of a thin jelly, and then lay it even 
on the ground intended to receive the impreſſion, which 
muſt be alſo-previouſly moiitened with water. After which, 
being covered with — other papers, the whole muſt 
be compreſſed, by paſſing a wooden roller over them, or 
r rubbing ſtrongly on with the calender glaſs uſed 
for glazing linen, or by any parallel means. Phe im- 
in ti preſſion of the original will by this means be imparted to 


om NA the new ground; which muſt be firſt dried, and then care- 
- in oil fully waſhed with a ſpunge and. water to take off the ſoap. 
Nl has been ſaid by ſome, that this. treatment will do very 
caſe little injury to the original print; but, beſides the im- 
dow, M practicability of ever thoroughly cleanſing it from the 


ſoap, a part of the printing ink is taken from it, and a 

Wproportionable ſhare of the effect of the original impreſſion 
leſtro ye. e 3 

A method parallel to this is ſometimes uſed with prints 

ind drawings; which is, by holding them up to the light, 


d tracing the proper outlines on the back with a black 
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lead pencil, or any kind of crayon, and then laying the 
traced. fide on a ground proper to receive the impreſſion, 
going over them with a roller or calender glaſs, in the ſame 
manner as when the impfeſſion is taken by means of ſoap, 
On the ſame principle, in the caſe of copartments, cyphers, 
or any other regular figures, where both ſides are alike, 
when one half is drawn or traced, the other half may be 
-procured by doubling the paper exactly in the place where 
the two halves ſhould join, and then preſſing or rolling 
over the outſide of the ſketched part; by which treatment 


a correſpondent impreſſion of the deſign will be made on 


the other fide, and the whole ſketch will be finiſhed with- 


* ' 


half. : 


out the trouble of drawing or tracing out the ſecond 


The method of copying deſigns by the uſe of the ſquares, 


either in order to paint in equal magnitude, or with a 
view to reduction, is thus: Divide the original into a con- 
venient number of ſquares, by ruling. lines acroſs it with 
any kind of crayon, and then do the ſame on the ground, 
in a correſpondent manner. The ſquares on the new ground 
may be either increaſed, diminiſhed, or: made equal as to 
their ſize, with reſpect to thoſe of the original, according 
to the intended proportion of the new piece. The prin- 
cipal uſe of the ſquares, in this caſe, is ſo much the ſame 


as when they are applied to the-taking drawings from Na- 


ture, that it is needleſs. to dwell longer on them now [ 
ſhall only intimate, that, to thoſe who can draw at all, the 
uſe of the ſquares is much more adviſeable here, as well 
as in drawing after Nature, than any of the other me- 
thods; as it is much more improving, and on the whole 
leſs troubleſome, to make a correct ſketch this way than 
by any other. h IS 5 
The manner of reduction, or, if that he not neceſſary, 
of tracing out an outline, where the magnitude of the ori- 
ginal is to be preſerved, by the machine above-mentioned, 
which was formerly called a parallelogram, and by ſome at 
reſent a mathematical compaſs, cannot be. ſhewn without 
firſt deſcribing fully, or exhibiting by a figure, the con- 
ſtruction of the inſtrument. I ſhall therefore endeavour 
to explain the ſtructure and manner of fabrication of it, as 


well as thoſe of a machine ſomewhat complex admit ; and 
what may eſcape the conception in the verbal defcyip- 
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> the ( don, may be ſupplied by the inſpection of the fipure an- 
* nexed. | | Sa wh 
lame 


This inſtrument is compoſed of a board, or table, with 


ſoap. ten pieces of wood fixed upon it, in a moveable manner; 
hers, Wl and by ſuch a conſtruction, that when one is moved, the 
alike, WH whole of the reſt move alſo ſimilarly, with reſpe& to the 
ay be directions, but under greater or lets angles. The board 
here or table may be of kr deal, and 1s uſually made in the form 
olling of a parallelogram. The magnitude of it, as well as of 
[ment the other parts of the machine, muſt be according to that 
de on I of the pictures, & c. it is intended to be uſed for reducing. 


with- Bat for the ſake of giving the comparative proportions, we 
cond will ſtate it at three feet in length, and the breadth may 
be about a foot and a half. It muſt be planed very even, 
uaret, but ſhould not be of too thin ſubſtance, leſt it warp, and 
ith a ¶ it muſt be covered with cloth ſtretched even upon it, and 
con- faſtened down to it. The ten. pieces of wood muſt be 
with formed like rulers uſed for writing, and, in the proportion 
ound, il here taken, they may be a foot long, and about half an 
round inch in breadth, and the fifth or ſixth of an inch in thick- 
as to neſs. They muſt be faſtened to each other in ſuch man- 
rding Wl ner, that every one muſt be croſied by another in the 
prin- ¶ centre, and by two others at ſuch diſtance from the centre 
ſame ¶ as exactly divides the two half lengths on each fide of it; 
m Na- WW except the two which form the extremities; and can be 
w I aal crofſed in the centre and in the middle of one part, 
11, the WW which, in each extremity, will be the part oppdfite to that 
; well WW © crofſed in the other, as will immediately appear on the 
r me- ll pieces being laid together in the poſition here directed. 
whole The faſtening muſt be by pins, or rivets, on which each 
than piece may be turned with perfect freedom; and near each 
| end of every piece myſt be made a hole or a female ſcrew, 
:flary, ¶ into which a crayon, port-crayon, or pencil may be fixed, 
e ori- either by or without a ſcrew. At the ends of thoſe pieces 
zoned, WM which make the extremities; there muſt be a ſmaller hole 
me at ¶ for a pin to be paſſed through to faſten the conjoined pieces 
1thout to the board. In order to the more commodioully fixin 
con- the ſeveral parts of the inſtrument to the board or table, it 
2avour may be proper to have female ſcrews at the places of the 
Fit, a table where the rulers are to be pinned down, according 
; and 0 the different applications of the inſtrument ; * the 
eſcrip · Wl pins for. faſtening the reſpective parts muſt, in this caſe, 


ve male ſcrews at their extremities, correſponding to the 
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female ſcrews in the table. By theſe directions cloſely 


followed, the parts of the inſtrument may be completely 
formed and put together; but to explain the manner of 


uſing, it, the figure is here given, as it is more eaſy to re- 


fer to the parts of that, than to ſuch as have only a verbal 
eee, rdtn 2 en prot tis ade ut» © 
Let the leg or extremity of the piece A be faſtened to 


| the board in the part of it as here delineated, and let the 


piQure, &c. be Fea under the end of the piece B, a 

ſtrong pin blunted, 

through tho end. of it, and placed in the centre of the pic- 

ture, or any other part where it may be convenient to 

begin en Let the ground intended to receive 
r ſke 


or other ſuch rigid body being. put 


the drawing, o teh, be then placed at E, the next leg 
to that faſtened to the board, if the deſign of the original 
be intended to be diminiſhed in the utmoſt degree the ma- 
chine can effect, or to any of the other legs nearer to the 
original, according to the proportion of the diminution 


required. A crayon, or pencil, muſt then be fixed in the 
hole of the piece E, made for that purpoſe, and muſt reſt 


on the ground of the ſketch, which ground muſt be ſo 


placed, that the crayon or pencil may be immediately over 


the part of it which correſponds with the part of the ori- 
ginal touched by the blunted 2 The . and ground 
of the ſketch muſt then be faſtened firmly to the board, 


and the artiſt bearing with his left hand gently on the 


_ crayon or pencil over the ground, muſt trace, with the F 


blunted 
che.outl 


verſe m1 
original 


augment 
before. 

If a fi 
of the 0 
D, in t! 
ground 
cher ce 


This 1 
ſach m 
eing pic 
— Bu 
deſigns 1 
ſeems an 
an impet 
dy their 
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blunted, pin or ſtift fixed in the hole of the moſt diſtant leg, 
the outlines of the original, which will ſo move the crayon 
or pencil, on the ground for the ſketch, that a correſpondent 
ine will be marked there, but with the diminution of the 
gn-in the proportion deſired. 928 
Then the enlargement of the original is deſired, the re- 
rerſe muſt be practiſed with regard to the ſituation of the 
original and copy; for if the original be placed under E, 
the piece next to that faſtened to the board, and the new 
ground be put under B, the end of the leg where the ori- 
ginal was before placed, the 3 management being 
the lame as before in all other reſpects, the ſketch will be 
agmented-in an equal degree to what it was diminiſhed 
© DT TS 1 Toad) 5 | 
If a ſketch of equal magnitude be deſired, the faſtening 
ef the conjoined pieces to the table or board muſt be at 
D, in the centre of the whole, and the original and new 
ground placed under the pieces at each extremity, or any 
ather correſpondent pieces that may be moſt commodi- 


This machine may be uſed for vff-tracing maps, or other 
vach-fampler deſigns, or may afford amuſement by off-tra- 
eing pictures, &c. to thoſe who have no facility in draw- 
ing But to the abler and more expert in theſe arts, where 
leigns that demand ſpirit and pencil. are in queſtion, it 
ems an expedient below their regard, as performing, by 
an imperfect mechanical aid, what they can execute better 
dy their own natural powers. | 
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of the means of taking Caſts and Impreſſions 
from Figures, Buſts, Medals, Leaves, &c. 


T*HE method of taking caſts of figures and buſts, as at 
preſent practiſed, 1s moſt generally by the uſe of 
plaiter of Paris; or, in other words, alabafter-calcined 
by a gentle heat. The advantage of uſing this ſubſtance 


preferable to others, conſiſts in this, that notwithſtanding 
5 ; : | | 4 


o 


2 llight.caicination reduces it to a; pulverine ſtate, it be 
comes again a tenacious and cohering body by being moi 


— 
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. and afterwards ſuffered to dry. V Wh 
this means either a concave or convex figure may be give erect f 
by a proper mold or model to it when wet, and retaineq mold 
by the hardneſs it acquires when dry, and from theſe qua ject cc 
lities it is fitted to the double uſe of making both caſts anꝗ quent! 
molds. for forming thoſe caſts. The plaiſter is to be hadÞ afterw 
ready prepared of thoſe who make it their buſineſs to (ell, Wh 
it, and the only care is to ſee that it is genuine. ſpher 
The particular manner of making caſts depends on th than o 
farm of the ſubject to be taken. Where there are no pro to kee 
_ jeQting parts, it is very ſimple and eaſy, as likewiſe wherꝗ water 
there are ſuch as form only a right or any greater angle the ha 


with the principal ſurface of the body. But where part ſo fluic 


project in leſſer angles, or form curves inclined toward, yet be 
the princ ipal ſurface of the body, the work is more difiWently 1 
cult. Lſnall there ſore firſt explain thoſe particulars of th put up 
manner which are general to all kinds, and then poinii ny 
out the extraordinary methods to be uſed where difficultie ſelves | 
occur. e Pa e 28 well 
The finſt ſtep to be taken is the forming the mold, whicliWthe mo 
3s, indeed, done by much the ſame means, as the caſt i whole 
afterwards made in it. In order to this, if the originaf ſo as tc 
ar model be a baſa- relief, or any other piece of à ſlat form liable 
having its ſurface firſt well greaſed, it muſt be placed on then b. 
proper table, or other ſuch ſupport, and ſurrounded by from t! 
frame, the ſides of which muſt be at ſuch a diſtance from thin bl 
it as will allow a proper thickneſs for the ſides of the off, ar 
mold. A due quantity of the plaiſter, that is, what will obſerve 
be ſufficient to cover and- riſe to ſuch a thickneſs as may notch 
ive ſufficient ſtrength to the mold, as alſo to fill the hol proper 
ta betwixt the frame and the model; muſt be moiſtened proper 
with water, till it be juſt of ſuch conſiſtence as will allowW'precari 
it to be poured upon the model. The plaiſter, thus moi - The ar 
ſtened, muſt be then put on the model as ſoon as poſlible ;I them ſ 
for it muſt not be delayed after the water is added to the ject of 
laiſter, which would otherwiſe concrete or ſet, ſo as to not ad! 
come more troubleſome in the working, or unfit to be in ever 
uſed. The whole muſt then be ſuffered to remain in this eiples c 
condition till the plaiſter has attained its hardneſs, andi applica 
then the frame being taken away, the preparatory caſt 0 5 
E 777. IO PAR 4 ö a little 
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«mold, thus formed, may be taken off from the ſubject en- 
Wbere the model or original ſubject is of a round or 


eret form, a different metliod muſt be purſued, and the 
mold muſt be divided into ſeveral pieces; or, if the ſub- 
jet confiſts of detached and projecting parts, it is fre- 
quently moſt expedient to caſt ſuch parts ſeparately, and 


«afterwards join them together. | : | 
Where the original ſubject or model forms a round, or 


ſpheroid, or any part of fuch round, or ſpheroid, more 
than one half the plaiſter muſt he uſed without any frame 


to keep it raund the model, and muſt be tempered with 
water to ſuch a conſiſtenee, that it may be wrought with 


the hand like very ſoft paſte, -But though it muſt not be 
ſo fluid as when prepared for flat-figured models, it muſt 
yet be as moiſt as if compatible with its cohering ſuffici- 
ently to hold together. Being thus prepared, it maſt be 
put upon the model, and compreſſed with the hand, or 
any flat inſtrument, that the parts of it may adapt them- 
ſelyes in the moſt perfect manner to thoſe of the ſubject, 
{23 well as be compact with reſpect to themſelves. When 
the model is ſo eovered to a convenient thickneſs, the 
whole muſt be left at reſt tl the plaiſter be ſer and firm, 


4 as to bear-dividing without falling to pieces, or being 


ble to be put out of its form by ſlight violence. It mu 

then be divided into pieces, in order do its being taken off 
from the model, by cutting it with a knife, or with a very 
thin blade; and, being divided, muſt be cautiouſly taken 


off, and kept till dry. But it muſt be always carefully 
obſerved, before the ſeparation of the parts be made, to 


notch them croſs the joints, or lines of the diviſion, at 
proper diſtances, that they may with eaſe and certainty be 
properly conjoingd again, Which would be much more 
ſion and troubleſdme without ſuch directive marks. 
The art of properly dividing the molds, in order to make 
them ſeparate from the model, conſtitutes the greateſt ob- 
jet of dexterity and ſkill in the art of caſting, and does 
not admit of rules for the moſt advantageous conduct of it 
in every caſe. But I ſhall endeavour to explain the prin- 
ciples. on. which it depends in ſuch manner, that by a due 
application of them all difficfilties may at any time be fur- 
mounted, and an expertneſs even of manner acquired by 
little practice. With 8 8 to the caſe in queſtion, 
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where the ſubje& is of a round or ſpheroidal form, it i; 
beſt to divide the mold into three parts, which will then 
.cafily come off from the model, and the ſame- holds good 
of a cylinder, or any regular curve figure. | | 
The mold being thus formed and dry, and the parts 
_put together, it muſt be firſt greaſed and placed in ſuch a 
poſition, that the, hollow may lie upwards, and then filled 
with plaiſter commixed with water, in the ſame proportion 
.and manner as was directed for the caſting the dect and 
when the caſt is perfectly ſet and dry, it muſt be taken out 
of the mold and repaired where it is neceſſary, which 
finiſhes the whole operation. | 
This is all that is required with reſpect to ſubjects where 
the ſarfaces have the regularity above mentioned; but 
where they form curves which interſect each other, the 
conduct of the operation muſt be varied with reſpect to 
the manner of taking the caſt of the mold from off the 
ſubject or model; and where there are long projecting 
parts, ſuch as legs or arms, they ſhould, as was obſerved 
1 be wrought in ſeparate caſts, 5 : 
The method of dividing properly. the molds cannot be 
reduced, as I intimated, to any particular rules, but muſt 
depend in ſome degree on the ſkill of the operator, who 
may eaſily judge from the original ſubjects, by the means 
here ſuggeſted, what parts will come off together, and 
what require to be ſeparated. The principal of the whole 
conſiſts only in this, that where ander-workings, as they 
are called, occur, A s is, wherever a ſtraight line drawn 
from the baſis or. inſertion of any projection, would be cut 
.or croſſed by any part of ſuch projection, ſuch part cannot 
be taken off without a diyiſion. This muſt be made either 
in the place where the projection would croſs the ſtraight 
line; or, as that is frequently difficult, the whole projec- 
tion muſt be ſeparated from the main body, and divided 
alſo lengthways into two parts. Where there are no pro- 
jections from the principal ſurfaces, but the body is fo 
formed as to render the ſurface a compoſition of ſuch 
curves, that a ſtraight line being drawn parallel to the 
ſurface of one part would be cut by the outline; in one 
or more places of another part, a diviſion of the whole 


ſhould be made, ſo as to reduce the parts of it into regu- 
Jar curves, which muſt then be treated as ſuch. | 


1 
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Where detached parts of a long form, as legs, arms, 
ſpears, ſwords, &c. occur in any figure, they ſhould be 
caſt in ſeparate molds, and if ſuch parts are of a compound 
ſtructure, the ſame rules as were before intimated muſt be 
obſerved in the management of them, as are already di- 
rected for the principal part. OM 

In larger maſſes, where there would otherwiſe be a great 
thickneſ? of the plaiſter, a corps or body may be put within 
the mold, in order to produce a hollow in the caſt, which 
_ ſaves the expence of the plaiſter, and renders the caſt 

er. Ed | 

Tie corps may be of wood, where the forming a hol- 
low of a ſtraight figure, or ſuch as 1s conical with the baſis 
outward, will anſwer the end. But if the cavity require to 
be round, or of any curve figure, the corps cannot be then 
drawn while entire, and conſequently ſhould be of ſuch 
matter as will ſuffer itſelf to be taken out piece-meal. In 
this caſe, therefore, the corps is beſt formed of clay, which 
muſt be worked upon wires to give it tenacity, and ſuſ- 
pended in the hollow of the mold, by croſs-wires lying 
over the mouth; and when the plaiſter is ſufficiently ſer 
to bear handling, the clay muſt be picked out by a proper 
inſtrument. 7" ED 5 

Where it is deſired to render the plaiſter harder, the 
water with which it is tem ered ſhould be mixed with 
parchment-ſize prepared as below directed, which will 


make it yery firm and tenacious. 5 

In the ſame manner, figures, buſts, &c. may be caft of 
lead, or any other metal, in the molds of plaiſter, only 
the expence of plaiſter, and the tediouſneſs of its becom- 
ing ſufficiently. ay, when in a very large maſs, to bear 
the heat of melted metal, render the uſe of clay, com- 
pounded with ſome other proper materials, preferable, 
where large ſubjects are in queſtion. The clay, in this 
caſe, ſhould be waſhed over till it be perfectly free from 
22 or ſtones, and then mixed with a third or more of 
ine ſand to prevent its cracking; or, inſtead of ſand, coal 
aſhes, ſifted til they be perl A fine, are preferable. 
Whether plaifter or clay be uſed for the caſting in metal, 
it is extremely neceſſary to have the mold perfectly dry, 
otherwiſe the moiſture, being rarified, will make an ex- 
ploſion that will blow the metal out of the mold, and en- 
danger the operator, or at 2 crack the mold in ſuch 


8 
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manner as to e n Where the parts or tab 
2 mold are larger, or project much, and confequently re. 
quire a greater tenacity of coheſion of the matter they are 


formed of to keep them together, flocks of cloth, prepared coli 
like thoſe defigned for the paper hangings, or fine cotton MW mol 


plucked or cut till it is very ſhort, ſnould be mixed with 
the aſhes or ſand before they be added to the clay to make MW 48" 
the compoſition for the mold. The proportion ſhould be 


4 * 


according to rhe degree of cohefion ihe brine ; bat a ſmall I of an 
quantity will anſwer the end, if the r ingredients af en 
the compoſition be £000, -and the parts of the mold pro- * 
h 1 


perly linked together by means of the wires above di- d. 

1 There is a, method of taking caſts in metals from ſmall I ner 
= Animals, and the parts of vegetables, which, though not blow 
1 much known or uſed'in this country, may be nevertheleſ: i £991 
| Practiſed for fome purpoſes with advantage, particularly fance 

| for the decorating grottos or rock-Work, where Nature is i alle. 
imitated.” The proper kinds of animals are Hzards, fnakes, m 

5 


f frogs, birds, or inſects; the caſt of which being properly co- 

So: loured will be exact repreſentations of the dfiginals. PF 

This is to be performed by che following method: A ef the 

coffin or proper cheſt for forming the mold being prepared filing 

_ fclay, or four pieces of boards fixed together, the ani- be fou 

N Al, or parts of vegerdles; wut bs thfpendel? in ir by 
=; firing, and the Teaves, tendrils, or other detached parts of 

MM the vegetables, or the. legs, wings, &c. of \the animals, 

a | properly ſeparated and 2 hate k. their righr pöſition by as & 

| a ſmall pair of pincers. A due quantity of. plaiſter of ; 

1 Paris, and calcined, talc, in equal quantities, with ſome melted 

3 alumen pulmoſum, muſt then be 'tempered with water to the — 

proper conſiſtence for calting, and the ſubject from whence De 


the caſt is to be. taken, as alſo the ſides, of the coffin moi- 0 
4 ſtened with ſpirit of wine. OI re as 
3 I be coffin or cheſt muſt be then flted with the temperel Al the 
3 compoſition of the plaiſter and tale; but, at the ſume time, #75 fe 
1 u piece of ſtraight ſtick or wood mult be put to the prin- Wes 


f - _  cipal part of the body of the ſubject, and pieces of thick Me: 
| wire t6 the extremities of the other parts, in order that s Se! 
they may form, when drawn out after the matter of the 
mold is e and firm, a channel for: pouring in the 
melted metal, and vents for the air, which other wife, by 
the rarefaction it would undergo from the heat of the me- 
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tal, would blow it out, or burſt the mold. In a ſhort time 
the plaiſter and talc. will ſet and become hard, when the 
tick and wires may be drawn out, and the frame or 
colin, in which the mold was caſt taken away. The 
mold muſt then be put firſt into a moderate heat, and 
afterwards, when it is as dry as it can be rendered by that 
degree, removed into a greater, which may be gradually 
increaſed till the whole be red hot. The animal, or part 
of any vegetable, which was included in the mold, will 
then be burnt to a coal, and may be totally calcined to 
aſhes, by blowing for ſome time gently into the channel 
and paſſages made for pouring in the metal, and giving 
vent to the air, which will, at the fame time that it in- 
cinerates. the remainder of the animal or vegetable matter, 
blow out the aſhes: - The mold muſt} then be fuffered to 
cool gently, and will be perfect, the deſtruction of the ſub · 
ſtanice of the animal, or vegetable, having produced a 
hollow of a figure correſpondent to it; but it may be ne- 
rertheleſs proper to ſhake the mold, and turn it upſide 
down, and alſo to blow. with the bellows into each of the 
ar vents, in order to free it wholly from any remainder. 
of the aſhes; or, where there may be an opportunity of 
filing the hollow with quiekſilver without expence, it will 
be found a very effectual method of clearing the cavity, as 
al duſt, ' aſhes; or ſmall; detached bodies, will neceflarily. 
we to the ſurface of the quickſilver, and be poured out 
vitk it. The mold. being thus prepared, it muſt be heated 
very hot when uſed, if the caſt be made with copper or 
braſs ; but a leſs degree will ſerve for lead or tin. The 
melted. metal muſt be then ports in, the mold gently 
truck, and ſuffered to reſt till it be cold. At which time 
it muſt be carefully taken from the caſt, but without the 
leaſt force; for fuch parts of the matter as appear to ad- 
here more ſtrongly, muſt be ſoftened by ſoaking in water 
till they be entirely loofened,. that none of the more deli - 
8 of the caſt may be broken off or bent. | 
here the alumen pulmaſum, or talc, cannot be eaſily 
ured, the plaiſter may be uſed alone; but it is apt to 
e caleined by the heat uſed in burning the animal or ve- 
getable from whence the caſt is taken, and to become of 
too incohering and crumbly a texture, For cheapneſs, 
Sturbridge clay, or any-other potter's or other good clay, 
waihed over till it be PROC fine, and mixed with an 
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equal part of ſand and ſome flocks cut ſmall, may be em- 
ployed. Pounded pumice-ſtone and plaiſter of Paris, taken 
in equal quantities, and mixed- with waſhed clay in the 
ſame proportion, is ſaid to make excellent molds for this 
and parallel uſes. 26 7 | 
Caſts of medals, or ſuch ſmall pieces as are of a ſimilar 
form, may be made in plaiſter by the method directed for 
baſs relieves. Indeed there is nothing more required than 
to form a mold, by laying them on a proper board ; and, 
having ſurrounded them by a rim made of a piece of a 


card or any other paſteboard, to fill the rim with ſoft tem- 


pered plaifter of Paris, which mold, when dry, will ſerve 
for ſeveral caſts. It is nevertheleſs a better method to 
form the mold of melted ſulphur, which will produce a 
ſharper impreſſion in the caſt, and be more durable than 
thoſe made of plaiſter,'”/ . 57 99 ns He Cpt 
The caſts of medals are likewiſe frequently made of 
ſulphur, which being melted, mutt be treated exactly in 
the fame manner as the plaiſter. e eee e 
Caſts may be made likewiſe with iron, with-yery little 
additional trouble, provided it be prepared in the follow- 
ing manner: „e e e £2 [3D 
Take any iron bar, or piece of a ſimilar form, and, 
„ having heated it red-hot, hold it over a veſſel contain- 
ing water, and touch it very A e with a roll of ſul- 
„ phur, which will immediately diſſolve it, and make it 
«« fall in drops into the water under it. As much iron as 


may be wanted being thus diſſolved, pour the water then 


cout of the veſſel, and pick out the drops formed by the 


* melted iron from thoſe of the ſulphur, which contain 


« little or no iron, and will be diſtinguiſhable from the 
„ other by their colour and weight.” 
The iron will, by this means, be rendered ſo fuſible, or 
eaſy to be melted, that it will run with leſs heat than will 
melt lead and may be employed for making caſts of me- 
dals, and many other ſuch purpoſes, with great convent- 
ence and advantage. een ene $655.25 3 
' Impreſſions of medals, having the fame effect as caſts, 
may be made alſo of ifinglaſs glue by the following means: 
Melt the iſinglaſs, beaten as when commonly uſed, in an 
earthen pipkin, with the addition of as:much water as will 
cover it, ſtirring it gently till the whole be * ; 
then, with a bruſh of camel's hair, cover the medal, which 


* 


6 
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fon!d be previouſly well cleanſed and warmed, and then 
lid horizontal on a board or table greaſed in the part 
round the medal. Let them reſt afterwards till the glue 
be properly hardened, and then with the pin raiſe the 
edge of it, and ſeparate-it carefully from the medal; the 
al will be thus formed by the glue as hard as horn, and- 
ſo light that a thouſand will ſcarcely weigh an ounce. In 
order to render the relief of the medal more apparent, a 
ſmall quality of carmine may be mixed with the melted - 
iinglaſs, or the medal may be previouſly: coated with leaf- 
gold -by breathing on it, and then laying it on the leaf, 
which will by that means adhere to it; but the aſe of the 
kaf-gold is apt to impair a little the-ſharpneſs of the im- 

eſſion. d 8 3 OE | ws 
* — is likewiſe a method of making impreſſions of 
the ſame kind in lead, which is this: Lay tie medal on a 
poſt; or other firm body of wood, and cover it with a piece 
of very thin plate of lead; and lay over that another piece 
of thicker plate. Then place on them end-ways, a piece 
of wood turned of a round figure, which may be a foot or 
more in length, and of ſuch thickneſs, that its diameter 
may be ſome what greater than that of the medal. Strike 
then forcibly on che upper end of the wood with'a mallet, 
or ſome ſuch inſtrument, and the undermoſt plate of lead 
will receive the impreſſion of the medal; to preſerve which 
th2 concave of the reverſe may be filled up with reſin, 
mixed with an equal part of brick-duft, and melted. The 
impreſſion ſhould be made with one ſtroke, which will 
produce a ſufficient effect, if given with due ſtrength, and 
in a perpendicular direction. Impreſſions may be even 
taken from ſealing-wax or fulphur in this manner, if the 
pieces be no way concave or bending on their under ſide. 

Impreſſions of medals may be likewiſe taken in putty, 
but it ſhould be the true kind made of earth of tin and 
drying oil. Theſe may be formed in the molds previouſly 
taken in plaiſter or ſulphur, or molds may be made in its 
own ſubſtance in the manner directed for thoſe of the plai- 
ſer. Theſe impreſſions will be very ſharp and hard, but 
the greateſt diſadvantage that attends them is their drying 
very 3 and being liable in the mean time to be da- 
naged. \ . | . 
Impreſſions of prints, or other engraving, may be taken 
from copper-plates by 3 hom thoroughly, and 
| 3 4 | 


* 
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pouring plaiſter upon them; but the effect in this ay 12 
not ſtrong enough for the eye, and. therefore the following 


method. is preferable. where. ſuch impreſſions on plaiſter g 


are deſired. ; | | 
Take vermilion,. or any other coloured pigment. finely 


| powdered, and rub it over the plate; then paſs. a folded 


iece of paper, or the flat part of the hand over the plate, 
to take off the colour-from the lights or parts where there 
is no engraving. The proceeding muſt then be the ſame 
as where no colour is uſed. This laſt method is alſo ap. 
plicable to the making impreſſions of eopper- plates on 
per with dry colours; for the plate being prepared as 
ere directed, and laid on the paper properly moiſtened, 
and either paſſed under the rolling - preſs, or any other way 
ikrongly forced down on. the paper, an imprefiion of the 
engraving will be obtained. ES | 
Impreſſions may be likewiſe taken from copper- plates, 


either on plaiſter or paper, by means of the ſmoke of a. 


candle or lamp ;_16, inſtead of robbing them with any co - 
Jour, the: plate be held over the dead! i 


flat of the hand os paper. 5 
Theſe methods aue not, however, of very great uſe in 


the caſe of copper- plates, except where impreſſions may 


be deſired on occaſions where printing ink cannot be pro- 
cured; but as er- be applied likewiſe to the taking 
impreſſions from ſuuff- 

by which means deſigns may be inſtantly borrowed by ar- 
tilts or curious perions, and preſerved for any uſe, they 
may in ſuch inftances be very uſeful. | 


The expedient of tak ing 4mprefiions hy the ſmoke of a 
candle or lamp may be employed alſo for botanical pur - 


poſes, in the cafe of leaves; as a perfect and durable re- 
preſentation of not only the general figure, but the con- 


texture and diſpoſition of the large fibres, may be extem - 


poraneouſly obtained at any time. The ſame may be, 
neverthelets, done in a more perfect manner by the uſe of 
linſeed oil, either alone, or mixed with a ſmall proportion 
of colour, where the eil can be conyeniently procured. 
But the other method is valuable, on acepunt. of its being 
practicable at almoſt all ſeaſons, and jn all places, within 
the time that the leaves will keep freitr and plump. In 
taking theſe impreſſions, it is proper to bruiſe the leaves, 
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| e or lamp, till the 
whole ſurface become black, and then wiped off by the 


{f-boxes, or other engraved ſubjects, 
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ſo as to take off the projections of the large ribs, which 
might prevent the other parts from plying to the paper. 
eaves, or alſo the petals, or flower leaves of plants, 
may themſelves be preſerved on paper, with their original 
appearance, for a conſiderable length of time, by the fol- 
lowing means: Take a piece of paper, and rub it over 
with the iſinglaſs glue, treated as above directed for taking 
impreſſions from medals ; and then lay the leaves in a pro- 
r poſition on the paper. The glue laid on the paper 
ing ſet, bruſh over the leaves with more of the ſame, and 
that being dry likewiſe, the operation will be finiſhed, and 


the leaves ſo ſecured from the air and moiſture, that they 
will retain their figure and colour much longer than by 


any other treatment. 


Butterflies, or other ſmall animals of a flat figure, may 


alſo be preſerved in the ſame manner. 
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Of Gilding, Silvering, Bronzing, Japan- 
ning, Lacquering, and the Staining dif- 


- . 


variety of Colours, 


_ ferent kinds of Subſtances, with all the 


. ” — 


Of Gilding. 
N 5 : ; 


SECT. I. 
Of Gilding in general. 


Tx gilding different ſubſtances is performed by a 


variety of means accommodated to the nature of 
each ; but the principle is the ſame in all, (except with 
reſpe& to one kind practiſed on metals, where quickſilver 
and heat is uſed, which I omit here as not properly a part 
of the ſubje& of this work) being only the putting ſome 
proper cement on the hody to be gilt, and then laying the 
gold either in the form of leaves or powder on the ce- 
ment, which binds it to the body. 

The principal kinds of gilding are thoſe called oil 
gilding, burniſh gilding, and japanner's gilding, or gilding with 
gold fe. Theſe may be promiſcuouſly uſed on grounds 
either of wood, metal, or any other firm and eas body ; 
but paper and leather require a treatment, in ſome caſes, 
2 to themſelves. 9 | 2 
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The firſt attention in moſt kinds of gilding 1s the choice 
of leaf-gold, which ſhould be pure,. and of the colour ac- 
commodated to the purpoſe, or taſte of the work. Purit 
is requiſite in all cakes ; for if the gold be allayed wit 
filver it will be of too pale and greeniſh a hue for any ap- 
plication, and if it contain much copper, it will in time 
turn to a yet much ſtronger green. The purity may be 
aſcertained with accuracy enough for this purpoſe by the 
touchſtone and agua Fortis, and the fitneſs of the colour to 
any particular purpoſe may be diſtinguiſhed by the eye. 
The full yellow is certainly the moſt beautiful and trueſt 
colour of gold; but the deep reddiſh caſt has been of late 
© moſt eſteemed from the caprice of faſhion. Whichever 
may. be choſen, the colour ought nevertheleſs to be good. 
of the kind ; for there is a great variation in the force and 
effect of different parcels. of the ſame teint, ſome appear- 
oy, a foul and muddy, others bright and clear. 
The beft method, however, of judging of the colour of 
leaf-gold with-nicety, is by keeping a ſpecimen of ſuch as 
is perfect, with- which any freſi-parcel may be occaſionally, 


* 


—_— | | | : 
here is, beſides the true leaf-gold, another kind in uſe, 


called Dutch gold, which is copper gilt, and beaten into- 
leaves like the genuine.. It is much cheaper, and has, 


when good, greatly. the effect of the true at the time of its 


being laid on:the ground; but, with any acceſs of moiſture, 
it-loſes its colour and turns green in ſpots, and, indeed, in 


all caſes its beauty is ſoon impaired, unleſs well ſecured by 
lacquer or. varmſh. It is neverthelefs ſerviceable for 


coarſer gilding where larger maſles are wanted, eſpecially . 


where it is to be ſeen by artificial light, as in the caſes of 


theatres, and, if well varniſhed, will there in a great niea- - 


ſure anſwer the end of the genuine kinds. 


The other preparations of gold belongin to particular 
kinds of gilding, I ſhall treat of them, as likewiſe the ce-- 
ments or other ſubſtances employed, in their reſpective 


places, and proceed now to ſnew what the inſtruments are 
which are common to the three principal methods. 


M 6. 
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. . 
Of the Inflruments that are comman to 4he Oil,  Biirnifh, and 
| | Japanner s Gilding, 


1 firſt neceſſary inſtrument is a cuſhion for receiving 


the leaves of gold from the paper, in order to its 


being cut into praper ſize and figures for covering the 
places to 7+ on This cuſhion. thould be made of lea- 
ther, and faftened to a ſquare board, which thould have a 


handle. It may be of any fize, from fourteen inches 


fquare to ten, and ſhould be. ſtuffed betwixt the leather 
and board with fine tow or wool, but in ſuch a manner 


that the ſurface may be perfectly flat and eren. 


A proper knife is the next, and an equally requiſite in- 


ſtrument, as it is neceſſary in all caſes to cut or divide 
aondens to thoſe which are to be 


the gold into parts corr 
covered. This knife may be the ſame in all reſpeQs as 
thoſe uſed in painting, called palette knives, the | 
which may be four or ſix inches long, and ſomewhat more 
than half an inch in breadth, with a handle proportion- 
able. | I; | 

A ſquirrel's tail is likewiſe —— provided for ta- 
king up the whole leaves, and 
the ſurface where it is laid; and — the poſition re 
quired. - It is uſed alſo by ſome for taking up the parts 


of leaves; but this is better done by means of a ball of 
cotton wool, which will both anſwer this end, and that of 


compreſſing the gold in a more eafy and effectual manner. 


This ſquirrePs tail is cut ſhort, and ſometimes ſpread in a 


fan- faſnion by means of a piece of wood formed like a 
pencil ſtick, but broad at one end, and ſplit to receive 
the tail; but it will equally ſerve the purpoſe of its own 
form when the hair is cut to a 
ſtrument is by ſome called a galerte, but improperly, as the 


board for holding the colours in painting, and which is 


frequently in uſe along with this, being called by the ſame 


name, would neceſſarily produce a confuſion in ſpeaking. 


of either. | 


A bruſh of very ſoft hog's hair, or of the fitch kind, 


blade of - 


compreſſing the gold to 


per length. This in- 


made large, is likewiſe commonly uſed for paſſing over the 


| | o DIN. 3 
work when it is become dry, in order to take off the looſe - 


gold 


Tx 


embarraſs the work. 


A ſmall. tone and mullar, with a proportionable palette 


knife, are required for grinding and tempering the mix- 


tures made of the fat- oil, or gold-fize, with each other, 
and the colours that may be added to them. Proper 


bruſhes are alſo wanted for laying on and fpreading the 


fat oil, or fize, on the work, and ſome of thefe ſhould 


be fitches. of different fizes, in order to convey and ſettle 


the gold where the relief af carved work forms deep hol- 


lows. 5 ä 
Theſe are all the inſtruments that are common to all 


the three principal kinds of gilding; ſuch as are peculiar 
to each, I ſhall take notice of where they more properly 


occur. 


SR CT: m. 


Y tbe manner of Oil Gilding, and the preparation of Fas 


; Wide... 


PHE gilding with oil is the mot eaſy and cheap, as 
well as moſt durable kind, and, therefore, is moſtly. 


applied to common purpoſes. It is performed by cement- 


ing the gold to the ground by means of fat oil. The pre- 


paration of which is, therefore, previouſty neceſſary to 


be known, and may be much better managed in the fol- 


lowing manner than by any method hitherto taught, or 
commonly practiſed. 15 


% Take any quantity of linſeed oil, and put it into an 
«earthen, or any other veſſel of a broad form, ſo that the 
% oil may lie in it with a very large ſurface; but the 
* proportion ſhould be ſo limited that the oil may be 
„ about an inch thick in the veſſel. The earthen pans - 
"uſed for milk in the forming cream for butter are very 
* well. accommodated to this purpoſe, Along with the 


me fine eotton wool. is alſo neceſſary for taking up 
the ſmaller parts of the leaves, and laying them on the 
work, as alſe for compreſſing and adjuſting them when 
laid on. The cotton thould be formed into a ball by ty- 

ing it up in a piece of fine linen rag; for, if it be uſed 
without the. rag, the. fibres adhere to the gold ſize, and 
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„the veſlel then, with the oil ſwimming on the water, in 
an open place where the ſun and rain. may have acceſs. to b 


then with Dutch-ruſhes, - 


ſize, (of which the preparation is below taught) either in 
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« oil as much water ſhould. be alſo put into the veſſel as parti 
te will riſe {ix inches or more above the bottom. Place MW cord 


« to it, but where it may be as free from receiving duſt MW dere 
« and filth as poſſible. Let it ſtand in this condition, ſtir. MW wh« 
ring the contents on every opportunity, for five or ſix. iſ thou 
& weeks, or till. it appear of the conſiſtence of treacle. 
« Take the oil then from off the water into a phial, or effec 
ec bottle of a long form, or, what is better, into a ſepa- | 
« rating funnel, ſuch as is-uſed by the chymiſts, and there: muſt 


„„ draw off the remainder of the water. Place it after- mea! 


«« wards, being in the long bottle or phial, in ſuch heat. MW But, 
e as will render it perfectly fluid, and the foulneſs it may MW into 
« contain will ſoon ſubſide to the bottom, when the clear I or Þ 
« part muſt be poured off, and the remainder. ſttained. MW ſize 
*. through a flannel, while yet warm, and the whole will 
ce then be fit for uſe,” | Oy 

It is to. be obſerved, that this method is only praQi- ible 
cable in ſummer, as the ſun has not ſufficient power in win- not! 
ter to produce a due change in the oil. 2 | 

This method differs from that commonly practiſed in. iſ ſome 
the addition of the water, which ſuffers the foulneſs to . I. 
ſeparate from the oil and fink: to the-bottom, where it re- 2 2 
mains without being again mixed with the oil every time diſt 
it is ſtirred; as is unavoidable where no water is uſed; then 
The water likewiſe greatly contributes to bleach the oil, of b 
and improve it in othes reſpects. 85 it be 

The beſt previous preparation of the piece to be gilded, 1 15 

if it have not already any coat of oil paint, is to prime it i there 
with drying oil mixed with a little yellow ochre, to which too d 
alſo a very ſmall proportion of vermilion may be added. gilt. 


But where greater nicety and perfection is required in the iſ W 


work, the wood ſhould be firſt rubbed with fiſh-ſkin, and if leave 

This priming being dry, the next part of the operation 
is the ſizing the work, which may be done either with the 
fat oil alone, (but diluted with drying oil, if too thick to 
be worked without) or with fat oil and the japanner's gold 


equal quantities, or in any lefs proportion, with reſpect to 
the gold ſize. The difference betwixt the uſe and omil- 
hon of the gold ſize, in this way of gilding, lies in two 


— 
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rticulars: The one is, that the ſizing dries faſter ac- 
cording to the proportion of the quantity of the gold ſize 
to the fat oil, and is conſequently ſo much the ſooner fit 
to be gilded. The other is, that the gilding is alſo ren- 
dered, in the ſame proportion, leſs Cu. and gloſſy, 
which is eſteemed a perfection in this kind of gilding; 
though, taking away the prejudice of faſhion, I ſhall think. 
the Fan the moſt beautiful, and of the ſtrongeſt 
effect. | | | | 
The fat oil, or the compound of that and the gold ſize, 
muſt be ground with ſome yellow ochre, and then, by 
means of a bruſh, laid thinly over the work to be gilt. 
But, in doing this, care muſt be taken to paſs the bruſh 
into all the hollows and cavities, if the ſubject be carved, 
or have any other way projecting parts. For where the. 
ſize fails to be laid on, the gold will never take till the 
work be again repaired by going over the defective places 
with freſh ſize, which ſhould be avoided as much as poſ- 
fible. Where great perfection is required, the gold ſhould 
not be laid on the firſt ſizing ; but that being ſuffered to 
dry, the work ſhould be again ſized a ſecond time, and 
ſome who are very nice even proceed to a third. : 
The work being thus ſized, muſt be kept till it appear 
in a proper condition to receive the gold, which muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed by touching with the finger. If it appear 
then a little adheſive or clammy, but not ſo as to be brought 
off by the finger, it is in a fit condition to be gilt. But if 
it be ſo clammy as to daub or come off on being touched, 


if is not ſufficiently dry, and muſt be kept longer; or, if 


there be no clammineſs or ſticky quality remaining, it is 
too dry, and muſt be ſized over again before it can be 
ilt. g i 3 : | : l NE Ove has 2 | 
when the work is thus ready to receive the gold, the 


leaves of gold, where the ſurface is ſufficiently large and 


plain to contain them, may be laid on entire, either by 
means of the ſquirrel's tail, or immediately from the paper 
in which they were originally put; a method that, b 

thoſe who have the proper dexterity of doing it, is foun 

to be much the ſimpleſt and quickeſt, as well as beſt for 
the perfection of the work. Being laid on the proper parts 
Fef the work, the leaves muſt then be ſettled to the ground, 


by compreſling thoſe which appear to want it gently with 


bo a 


the ſquirrels tail or cotton baff; and if any part of tlie 
Id has flown off, or been diſplaced, fa as ta leave a na- 

Fed or uncovered ſpot, a piece of another leaf, of ſize and 

5 08 correſpondent to ſuch ſpot, muſt be laid upon it. 
h 


whole leaves, or where vacancies are left after laying on 
whole leaves which are lefs than- 8 ach others to cover 
them, the leaves which are to be uſed muſt be firſt turned 
from the paper upon the cuſhion, deſcribed above amongſt 
the inſtruments. They muſt then be cut, by ſcoring over 
them, witlr the knife, (above defcribed likewiſe) tuto ſuch 
diviſions or ſlips as may be moſt commodiouſly laid on the 
parts of the work to be covered; after which, being ſe- 
parated, and taken up as they are wanted, by means I the 
cotton wool, ta which being breathed upon they will ad- 
here, they muſt be laid in the places they are deſigned to 
cover, and gently preſfſed by the cotton till they touch 
every where, and lie even on the ground. 


7 . 


wanted to cover parts that lie deep. and out of the reach 
of the ſquirrel's tail or the cotton, they may be taken u 
by the point of a fiteh pencil, (being rſt. breathed upon) 
and by that means conveyed to, and fertled in their pro- 
per place. Thoſe who are accuſtomed to it uſe the pencil 
commod ĩoufly fbr a great part of the work where large 
parts of the leaves cannot be uſed... 


ſoffered to remain till it be dry, and it may then be bruſh- 
to take off from it all looſe parts of the gold. 75 | 

If, after the bruſhmg,” any defectibe parts or vacan- 
cies appear in the gilding, ſuch parts muſt be again ſized, 
and treated in the ſame manner as the whole n c 
but the j 1s 
purpoſe” 


50 


either the fat oil alone, or any mixture. 


£4 © g is 


"7 


ere the parts are too ſmall to admit of the laying on 


"Where the werk is very hollow, and - ſmall pieces arc 


The whole of the work being thus coyered, . ſhould be 
ed over by a camel's hai pencil, or ſoft hog's hair brulh, # 


8 dze alone is much better for this - 
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OF Burniſh Gilding, wwith the preparation of the proper 
N ' Sizes, & c. os 


TE gilding with burniſhed V is ſeldom practiſed 
but upon wood, and at preſent moſtly in the caſe of 


ear ved work, or where carved' work is mixed with plain. 
The chief difference in the manner betwixt this and oil 
alding lies in the preparing the work to receive the gold, 
and in the ſubſtituting a ſize made of parchment, or the 


cuttings of glover's leather in the place of the fat oil, as a 
cement. 
previouſly known, and may be as follows: 


„Take 5 of cuttings of parchment, or of the. 
v 


leather uſed by glavers; and, having added to them 


1 ſix quarts of water, boil them till the quantity of fluid 
de reduced to two quarts, or till, on the taking our a a 
4 little, it will appear like a jelly on growing cold.. Strain 
« it through flannel while hot, and It will be then fit for 


« aſe.” 


This ſize is employed in burniſh gilding, not only in 
forming the gold fize, or cement for binding the gold to 
the ground, but alſo in priming, or previouſly preparing 
the work. But before I proceed to. fhew the manner of 
uſing it fo, it is neceſſary to give the compoſitions for the 
proper cement or gilding ſize employed in this kind of 


gilding. There are a multiplicity of recipes for this com- 


poſition which.are approved of hy different perſons, but as 
in general they vary not eſſentially from each other, I will” | 
only give two, which: I believe. to be each beſt in their 


kinds. | 


Take any quantity of bote ammoniae, and add ſome 
te water to jt, that, it may ſoak till it grow ſoft: levigate 


e it then on the ſtone, but nat with more water than will 
te prevent its being of a ſtiff confiſtence, and add to it a 


« fittle Ferien ſuet or- tallow ſcraped, and grind them 


ee toget er, - When this is wanted for uſe, dilute it to 


« the conſiſtence of cream, by parchment or glover's fize_- 
4 mixed with double its quantity of water, and made 


warm. Some, melt the ſuet or tallow, and mix it pre- 


* 


tha nme 


"he proportion of the ſize ſhould therefore be 
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vioufly with five or ſix times its weight of chalk before 
it is put to the bole, to facilitate their commixture, to 


„which, in this wet ſtate, they afe otherwiſe ſomewhat 
5 repugnant. It. is alſo ſometimes practiſed to put ſoap- 
* ſuds to the bole, which - will - contribute to its uniting 
with the tallow.” „ | | 


This is the fimpleſt compoſition, and equally. good with 


the following, or any other; but for the indulgence of the 
matters, I will inſer t another. vs . + | 
% Take of bole in fine powder one pound, and of black 


variety of opinions, which reigns in all theſe kinds of 
i 


e lead two ounces: mix them well by grinding, and then 


„ add of olive oil two-ounces, and of bees wax one ounce, 
** melted-together, and rapoet the groom till the whole 


« be thoroughly incorporated. en this mixture is to 

Gate it with the parchment or glover's ſize, 
% as was directed in. the former recipe. But till the time. 
of ufing them, both this and the foregoing ſhould be 
which will preſerve them. 


To prepare the wood for burniſh gilding, it ffould ürſt 
be well rubbed with fiſh-fcin, and then with Dutch ruſhes ;. 


« be-uſed, 


« kept immerſed: in water, 
40 ood;?? E 


but this can only be practiſed in the larger and plainer 


parts of the work, otherwiſe it may damage the carving, 


or render it leſs ſharp by wearing off the points. It muſt 


then-be primed with the glover's ſize, mixed with as much 


whiting as will give it a tolerable body of colour; which 


mixture muſt be made by melting the ſize, and ſtrewing 
the whiting in a powdered ſtate gradually into it, ſtirring 
them well together that they may be thoroughly incorpo- 
rated. Of this priming ſeven or eight coats ſhould! be 


given, time dan alloued for the inf of each before 
the other be put on, and care ſhould be taken in'doing this 
to work the priming well with the bruſh into all the cavi- 


ties or hollows there may be in the- carved work, After 
the laſt coat is laid on, and before it be quite dry, a bruſh 
pencil dipped in water ſhiould be paſſed over the whole to 
imooth it and- take away any lumps or inequalities that 


may have been formed, and when it is dry, the parts 


which. admit of it ſhould be again ruſhed over till they be 


perfectly even. The work ſhould then be repaired, by free- 
ing all thecavities and hollow parts from thepriming, which. 
may choak tliem or injure the relief. of the carving; after 


| 
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ed to be burniſned, 
linen rag moittened with water. 

'The work being thus prepared, when it is to be gilt, 
dilute the compoſition of bole, &c. with warm ſize mixed 
with two-thirds of water, and with a-bruſh ſpread it over 
the whole of the work, and then ſuffer it to dry, and go 
over it again with the mixture in the ſame manner at 
leaſt once more. After the laſt coat, Tub it in the parts to 
be burniſhed with a ſoft cloth, till it be perfectly even. 
Some add a little vermilion to the gilding ſize, and others 
colour the work, if carved, before it be laid on, with yel- 


low and the glover's ſize, to which a little vermilion, or 


red lead, ſhould. be added. This laſt method is to give 
the: appearance of gilding. to the deeper and obſcure parts 


of the carving, where the gold cannot, or is not thought 


neceſſary to be laid on. But this practiſe is at preſent 
mach diſuſed, and inſtead of it, ſuch parts of the work 


are coloured after the gilding ; which treatment is called 


matting. ' 


The work being thus properly prepared; ſet it in a po- 
tion ha ml Wh, £m ee but declimng a little from you, 
guiding ſize, place all the neceſlary inſtru- 


and having 
ments above deſcribed ready, as alſo a baſon of clean water 


ready at hand; wet then the uppermoſt part of the work, 
by means of a large camel hair pencil dipped in the water, 
and then _ on the gold upon the part ſo wet, in the man- 


ner above directed for the gilding in oil, till it be com- 
pletely covered, or become too dry to take the gold. 
Proceed afterwards to wet the next part of the work, or 


the ſame over again if neceſſary, and gild it as the firit, 
repeating the ſame method till the whole be | finiſhed. - 
Some wet the work with brandy, or ſpirit of wine, inſtead . 
of water; but I do not conceive any advantage can ariſe 
from it that may not be. equally obtained by a judicious 


uſe of water. This manner is. moreover much more trou- 
bleſome and difficult, as well as expenſive ; for only a ſmall 


part muſt be wet at one time, and the gold lid inſtantly 


upon it, or the brandy or ſpirits will fly off, and leave the 
ground too dry to take the gold. | 5 

The work being thus gone over with the gilding, muſt 
be then examined, and, ſuch parts as require it, repaired 


which, a water poliſh ſhould be given to the parts deſfign- 
y rubbing them gently with a fine 
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-y wetting them with, the camels hair peneil, and coper- 
ung them with the gold; but as little as poſſible of the 

perfect part of the gilding.ſhould be wet, as the gold is 
very apt to turn black in 
part alſo is dry, the work may be matted if it require it; 
tat is, the hollow: parts muſt be covered with à colour 
tue neareſt· in appearance to gold. For this purpoſe ſome 
recommend red lead, with à little vermilion ground up 
with the white of an egg; but I think yellow ochre, or 
Dutch pink; with red — would better anſwer the end; 
or-the terra di Sienna very:{lightly burnt or mixed with a 
little red lead would ha ve a much better effect, and be 
more durable than any other mixture ſo near the colour of 

in ſhade. Iänglaſs ſae will likewiſe equally well 
upply the place af the whites of eggs in the compoſition 
for matting. e e e eee 
The — being thus gilt, it muſt remain abeut twenty- 


four hours, and then the parts of it that. are deſigned to 
dog's tooth, or 


be burniſhed muſt be poliſhed with the. 
with the burnifhers of agate or flint made for this purpoſe; 
but it. ſhould be previouſly tried whether it he of the pro- 
8 as to the dryneſa; for though twenty-four 
urs he the moſt general ſpacr oi time in which it hecdmes 
fit, yet the die rence of ſenſan, or thei degree of wet given: 
to the work, makes the drying irregular, with regard to 
any fixed period. Flie way of diſtimguiſhĩng the: fitneſs. 
of the work to take the: burniſn, is ta try two or three 
particular parts at a diſtance from each other, which, if 
they take che. poliſh in a kindly manner, the: whole: may 
be concluded fit ; but: if the gald peeb of or be diſardered. 
by the robbing, the work: muſt bei deemed: not yet dry 
enough; and if the gold abide well the rubbing, and yet 
receive the poliſh lowly; ĩt is a proof of its being too dry, 
which ſhould be Wah wer nted by watching the proper 
time; for the work, when too dry, beth r 
more labour ta burniſh it, and fails at. laſt of 
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35 SE Cr. v. ; 
„ Japanner's Gilding. 


HE japanner's gilding een! means of gold 
N powder, or imitations of it, eemented to the ground 
by a kind of gold - ſize much of the nature of drying oil; 
for the making which, there. are various recipes followed 
- by different perſons. I ſhall, however, only give one of 
the more compound, that is much approved, and another 
very ſimple, but which, nevertheleſs, is equally good for 
the purpoſe with the moſt elaborate. The more compound 
gold ſize may be thus made . 
Take of gum animi and aſphaltum each one ounce ; 
% of red lead, lithar of gell and umbre, each one 
„ ounce and a half. Reduce the groſſer ingredients to a 
fine powdef, and having mixed them, put them, toge- 
« -ther with a pound of Iinſeed oil, into a proper veſſel, 
e and boil them gently, conſtantly ſtirring them with a 
4 ſtick or tobacco. pipe, till the whale appear to be in- 
e corparated. Continue the boiling, frequently ſtirring 
* them, till, on taking ont a ſmall quantity, it appear 
“ thick like tar as it grows cold. Strain the mixture 
then through flannel, and keep it carefully ſtopped up 
4 in à bottle, having a wide mouth, for uſe, But when it 
« ig warted, it muſt he ground with as much vermilion as 
Will · give it an vpake body, and at the fame time dĩluted 
with oil of turpentine, ſo as to render it of a confiſtence 

proper for working freely with the peacil.” 
| The aſphaltum does not, I conceive, contribute to the 
intention of gold-fize, and the litharge of gold, and red 
lead, are hot the ſame ching. Vith reed to this purpoſe, 
under UFerent names, wy neither they nor the umbre 
neceſſary, but clogging ingredients to the compoſition. 
This gold-ſize may therefore be equally well, or per- 
daps better prepared in the following manner: 

« Take of. linſeed oil one pound, and of gum animi 
four ounces. : Set:the oil to boil in a proper veſſel, and 
'** then add the gum animi gradually in powder, ſtirrin 
each quantity about in the oil, till it appear to be die. 
-«: ſolved, and then putting in another, till the whole be 


„ 
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« commixed with the oil. Let the mixture continue to 
«« boil, till, on taking a ſmall quantity out, it appear of a 
«© thicker conſiſtence than tar, and then ſtrain = whole 
«© through a coarſe cloth, and keep it for uſe ; but muſt, 
««- when applied, be mixed with vermilion and oil of = 
& pentine, in the manner directed for the foregoing.” 
his gold-ſize may be uſed on metals, wood, or KG 
other ground whatever. But before I enter on the parti- 
cular manner of gilding with it, the preparation of the 
true and counterfeit gold powders are neceſſary to be 


\ſhewn. 


The true gold powder may be well and eaſily made by 
the following method: | 
th 


«« Take any quantity of leaf-gold, and grind it w 
virgin honey on a ſtone, till the texture of the leaves 
be perfectly broken, and their parts divided to the mi- 
„ nuteſt degree. Then take the mixture of gold and 


e honey from off the ſtone, and put it into a China, or 


e other ſuch baſon, with water, and ſtir it well about, that 
«« the honey may be melted, and the gold by that means 
« freed from it. Let the baſon afterwards ſtand at ref 
« till the gold be ſubſided ; and when it is ſo, pour of 
«« the water from it, and add freſh quantities till the honey 
be entirely waſhed away, after which the gold may be 
« put on paper, and dried for uſe.? g 
A gold powder of a more intenſe yellow e 
than this, may be made by a precipitation from gold diſ- 
ſolved in agua regia, by means of either green or Roman 
vitriol, as has been before obſerved in p. 162, where di- 
rections for S ee 1. 5. | 
- The German gold powder, which is the kind moſt ge- 
nerally uſed, and, where it is well ſecured with varniſh, 
will equally anſwer the end in this kind of gilding with 
the genuine, may be prepared from the ſort of leaf-gold, 


. 


called the Dutch gold, exactly in the ſame manner as the 


7 


true. Mn . r . 5 Th os bets a 
The aurum Moſaicum, which is tin coloured, and — 
ed of a flaky or pulverine texture by a chymical proceſs, 
ſo as greatly to reſemble gold powder, may be hkewiſe 


uſed in this kind of gilding, and prepared in the following 


Take of tin one pound, of flowers of ſulphur ſeven 


4 
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the fire, and o 
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«each half a pound : Melt the tin, and add the quickſil- 
% yer to it in that ſtate, and when the mixture is become 


% cold, powder it, and grind it with the /a/ Ammoniacus 


« and ſulphur, till the whole be thoroughly commixed. 
% Calcine them in a matraſs ; and the other ingredients 
„ ſubliming, the tin will be converted. into the aurum Mo- 
et ſaicum 5 and will be found in the bottom of the glaſs 
e like a maſs of bright flaky gold powder; but if any 


.« black or diſcoloured parts appear in it, they muſt be 


.« carefully picked or cut out.“. 2 
The /al Ammoniacus employed, ought to be perfectly 
white and clean, and care ſhould be taken that the quick- 
ſilyer be not ſuch as is adulterated with lead, which may 
be known by putting a ſmall quantity in a crucible into 
3 when it is taken out, whether. it 
be wholly ſublimed away, or have left any lead behind it. 
The calcination may be beſt performed in a coated glaſs 
body, hung in the naked fire, and the body ſhould be of a 
long figure, that the other ingredients may riſe ſo as to 
leave the coloured tin clear of them. The quickſilver, 
though it be formed into cinnabar along with the ſulphur. 
need not be waſted, but may be revived by diſtilling it 


with the addition of per ; for which a very cheap 


and commodious method and apparatus may be faund.in a 
late treatiſe on practical chymiſtry, entitled, Te Llabora- 
tory laid open, &c. „ | jo 
There are ſome other coarſer powders in imitation of 
Id, which are formed of precipitations of copper; but 
as they are ſeldom uſed now for gilding, J ſhall defer 
ſhewing the manner of preparing them till I come to ſpeak 
,of bronzing, where they more properly occur. | 
Beſides theſe powders, the genuine leaf or Dutch gold 
may be uſed with the.japanner's gold-ſize, where a more 
ining and gloſſy effect is defired in the gilding. But in 
that kind of gilding which is intended to be varniſheg 
over, or to be mixed with other japan works or paintings 
in varniſh, the powders are moſt frequently employed. 
The. gilding with japanner's gold fize may be practiſed 
on almoſt any ſabſtance whatever, whether wood, metal, 
leather, or paper; and there is no further preparation of 
the work neceſſary to its being gilt than the having the 
Jurface even and perfectly clean | | 
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The manner of uſing the japanner's ſize is this: Put 
then a proper quantity of it, prepared as above directed, 
and mixed with the due proportion of oil of turpentine 
and vermilion, into a fmall gally-pot, or one of thoſe tin 
veſſels above deſcribed for eontaining the colours when 
- uſed for painting in varniſh. . Then either ſpread it with 
a bruſh over the work, Where the whole furface is to be 
gilt, or draw with it, by means of a pencil, the proper 
* deſigned, avoiding carefully to let it touch any other 
parts. Suffer it afterwards, to Teſt till it be fit to receive 
he gold, which muſt be diſtinguiſned by the finger in the 
ſame manner as with the fat oil, the having a proper clam- 
mineſs or ſticky quality, without being fo fluid as to take 
to the finger, being alike the criterion in both caſes. Be- 
ing found of a proper dryneſs When the gold powders are 
to be uſed, a piece of the ſoft leather, caſſed waſß · leather, 
-wrapt round the fore · finger, muſt be dipped in the poy- 
der, and then rubbed very lightly over the ſized work; 
or, what is much better, the powder may-be ſpread by a 
ſoft camels hair pencil. The -whole. being covered, it 
muſt be left to dry, and the looſe powder may then be 
cleared away from the gilded part, and collected by means 
of a ſoft camePs hair bruſh. When leaf. gold is ufed, the 
method of ſizing muſt be the fame as for the powders; 
but the point of due drynefs is very nice and delicate in 
. theſe caſes, for the\leaves muſt be laid on while the mat- 
ter is, in a due fate, otherwiſe the whole-of what is done 
-muſt he ſized and gilt over again. | 
When more gold-ſize is mixed up with the oil of tur- 
-pentine and-vermihon than can be uſed at one time, it 
may be kept by immerſing it under water tilb it be again 
wanted; Which is, indeed a general method, of preferving 
all Kind of paint, or other ſuch compoſitions as contain ojly 
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Q Ciluing Paper, and Pellum, or Parchmont. 
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N ＋ HER E is a variety of methods uſed for gilding pa- 
per, according to the ſeveral ends it is deſigned 10 


anſwer ; but for the. moſt part ſize, properly ſo called, and 
4 


the gold over with the gall of any 
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Zur i water, are uſed as the cements; and the powders are 
more generally employed the leaf- gold. As I have 

iven the preparation of the feveral ſubſtances before, ic 
1s needleſs to repeat them here; and I ſhall therefore on- 
ly point out thoſe circumſtances in the manner of their uſe, 


which are peculiar to the application of them to this pur- 


poſe. 
or THE GILDINGS en PAPER PROPER TO BE USED 
. ALONG WITH PAINTING aN WATER COLOURS, OR. 


FRESCO, - 


The gildin r to be uſed with water colours ma 
be DN leaf-gold, or powder ; which laft, 
when mixed with the our vehicle, is called il. gold. 
The leaf-gold is neceſſary 
and ſhining appearance is wanted; and it may be laid on 
the deſigned ground by means either of gum water, or 
ifinglaſs fize. . The gum water or ſize ſhould be of the 
weaker kind, and not laid too freely on the ground, and 
proper time ſhould likewiſe be given for it to dry; the 


in all caſes where a metalline 


judgment on which muſt be formed, in this caſe, as in the 


other kinds of gilding, by touching with the finger. The 
management of the gold alſo is much the ſame in this as 
in the former; and where a poliſhed appearance is want- 


ing, the dog's tooth, or other kind of burniſher, may be 


uſed. In the gilding larger ſurfaces, it will be found ad- 
vantageous to colour the ground with the gall-ſtone ; and 
where colours are to be laid on the = g, the burniſhing 
| will make it take 

them in a much more kindly manner. | | 
When the gold powders are uſed along with paintings 
in water colours, it is previoufly formed i to ell gal (s 
at is called from its being uſually put into muſcle-ſhells, in 
the Tame manner as the colours.) This ſhell- gold is pre- 


pared by tempering the gold powder with very weak 


gum water, to which a hitle' foap-ſuds may be put to 
make the gold work more eafily and freely. The prepa- 
ration of the gold powders is before given, p. 286, and 
that of the gum water p. 12237. | | 


N 
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OF THE GILDING PROPER FR THE COLOURED PAPER 
FOR BINDING BOOKS, AN H or HER SUCH PURPOSES. 


This kind of gilding is performed in much the ſame 
manner as that for mixing with paintings in water co- 

. Iqurs, except with regard to the following particulars : 
Firſt, in this caſe, the gilding being ok generally to 
form ſome figure or deſign, the gum water or ſize, inſtead | 
of being laid on with a. bruſh r pencil, is moſt generally 
conveyed to the ground by means of a wooden plate, or 
print, and moſt expediently by an engraved roller, whieh 
make an impreſſion of the figure or deſign intended. Se- 
condly, as the riſing of the gold from the ſurface of the 
ground is no diſadvantage in, this kind of gilding, as it is 
in that mixed with paintings, the gum water or ſize may 
be much ſtronger, which will contribute both to bind the 
gold firmer, and 2 it a ſort of emboſſed appearance 
that improves the effect. In this kind- of gilding the ja- 
panner's gold fize, may be alſo commodiouſly employed; 
for, as the paper..mpſt be moiſtened before it be printed, 
there is no inconvenience liable to happen from the run- 
ning of the gold ſize thus uſed. Where the emboſſed ap- 
pearance is wanted in the l. degree, the gold ſize 

| ſhould indeed always be uſed, and in this caſe ſhould be 
thickened with yellow ochre, mixed with as much red lead 


o 4 * 


as the proper working of the print will admit. 


The wooden plates or prints uſed for gilding in this 


with the gum water or ſize, of whatever kind, it be, by 
letting it gently and evenly down on a cuſhion.,on which. 
„the gum water or ſize has been copiquſly ſpread by means 
of a proper bruſh, and then preſſing it on the paper pre- 
pared by moiſtening with water, and laid horizontally 
with ſome ſheets of other paper under it. Where the rol- 
ling print is employed, the gum water or ſize mult be laid 
on it by a proper bruſh, immediately out of the pot or 
veſſel which contains it; but too copious an uſe mult be 
avoided for fear of ſpreading it beyond the lines of the 
deſign or pattern. The ſubſequent management of the 
gold, whether leaf or powder, muſt be the ſame as in the 
e kinds of gilding. „„ 
It rarely anſwers to uſe the leaf- gold in this kind of 
painting, nor even the true gold powder; but the Ger- 
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manner, are worked by the hand, and are to be charged 
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"tari powder,” or that formed of the leaves called Dutch 


geld, is moſtly employed, and anſwers well enough the 
purpoſe. The 3 the gilt and marbled pa- 
pers have not been ſo much eultivated in our own coun- 
try as it were to be wiſhed, ſince very great ſums have 
been always annually paid, both to Germany and Genoa, 
on this account. The improvement of this manufacture 
is, therefore, a very ſit object of attention to that moſt 
laudable ſociety for the eſtabliſhment and encouragement 
of uſeful arts, who have offered premiums to thoſe who 
would give proofs of their endeavours or ſueceſs in paral- 
lel inſtances. The ſociety has accordingly given lately a 
bounty to Mr. Moor, of Newgate-ſtreet, who has eſta- 
bliſhed a manufacture of gilt and flowered Papers which 
exceeds greatly the foreign in beauty, and is ſold at a 
cheaper rate than that can be afforded, even when the 


duty on importation 1s not paid. 


' OF GILDING PROPER FOR LETTERS OF GOLD ON 
- PAPER, AND THE "'EMBELLISHMENT OF MANU= 
 BCRIE'NG. = 5 „„ 
The moſt eaſy and neat method of forming letters of 
gold on paper, and for ornaments of writings, is, by the 
gold ammontac, as it was formerly called; the method of 
N which is as follows: | x 
46 


ake gum Ammoniacum, and powder it, and then 
e diffolve4t_m water previouſly impregnated with a little 
gum Arabic, and ſome juice of garlic. The gum Am- 
J moniacum will not diſſolbe in water ſo as to form a 
“ tranſparent fluid, but produces a milky; appearance; 
from whence the mixture is galled in medicine the lac 
Anmoniacum. With the la Ammoniacum thus pre- 
«.pared, draw with a pencil, or write with a pen, an pa- 
per or vellum, the intended ſigure or letters of the gild- 
© ang<{ Suffer the paper to dry, and then, or any time 
„ afterwards, breathe om it till it be moiſtened, and im- 
* mediately: lay leaves of gold, or parts of leaves cut in 
the moſt advantageous manner to ſave the gold, over. 
* the parts drawn or written upon with the lac Ammoni- 
*.acum, and preſe them gently to the paper with a bal 
of cotton or ſoft leather. When the paper becomes 
*dry, which. a ſhort time er gentle heat will ſoon effect, | 
* bruth off, with a ſoft m_ or rub off by a fine lines 
8 , 2 ; 


* 


F 
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« rag, the redundant gold which covered the-parts be- 
<< tween the lines of the drawing, or writing; and the 
<< fineſt hair- ſtrokes of the pencil or pen, as well as the 

, | g 


1 the broader, will appear perfectly good. | . 

It is uſual to ſee in old manuſcripts, that are highly or- 
namented, letters of gold which. riſe conſiderably from the <. 
ſurface of the paper, or parchment containing them, in . 


. the manner of emboſſed work, and of theſe ſome or leſs 6« 
mining, and others have a very high poliſh. The method « 
of producing theſe letters is of two kinds; the one by T 
friction on a proper body with a ſolid piece of gold, the « 
other by leaf- gold. Ihe method of making theſe letters «& 

by means of ſolid gold is as follows: 3 9 as 

„ Take cryſtal and reduce it. to powder; temper it 
« then with: ſtrong gum water, till it be of the conſiſtence | « 
««_of paſte ; and with this form the letters. When they | 
ce are dry, rub them with a piece of gold of good colour, 0 
&« as in the manner of poliſhing, and the letters will ap- ; 

4 pear as if gilt with baroihed gold.” 
23 Kunckle has, in his fifty curious experiments, given this ce1 

recipe; but omitted to take the leaſt notice of the manner be 
how theſe letters are to be formed; though the moſt diffi- 
cult circumſtance in the production of them. It may, how- 

_ ever, be done by means of a ſtamp in this manner: Let the tog 

-emboſſed figure, either of the ſeparate letters, or of whole mo 
words, be cut in fteel ;- and, when the Ramps are to be ſug 
uſed, anoint each letter carefully with the end of a large mo 

feather dipped in oil; but not ſo wet as to leave drops in | 
the hollows of the ſtamps. Fill. theſe concave letters, in WM of 

the Ramps, with the above mixtures of powdered: cryſtal 5 
and gum water; and, wiping the other parts of them per- 4e. 
ſectly clean, place them Mon the paper or vellum, laid MW b 
over ſome ſheets of paper, taking ears chat the letters may f 


de in the exact poſition where they ought po lie; ſtrike It 
then the flamp in a perpendicular direction, - but not too whe 


forcibly, and take it uff in the ſame direction. The let- WM poli; 
ters will be left in their proper places by this means, and dow 
will have the ſame proportions ag their archety pes in the WM firlt- 
ſtam 1 Hot ig und n or 

5 Where leaf-gold is uſed for waking emboſſed letters in W aba 
manuſeripts, the above compoſition cannot be uſed; but WM prop 
edel ars ſeveral herb which will! very well apply . 4 
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2 of which the following has. been given as very ex- 
cellent: . , OLE 

Take the whites of eggs, and beat them to an oily: 


..*© conſiſtence : then take as much vermilion as will be re- 


6 quired to thicken the whites of the eggs to the conſiſt- 
«« ence of paſte. Form the letters of this paſte, by means 
of the ſtamps, in the manner before directed, and when 
„they are become dry, moiſten them by a ſmall pencil 


with ſtrong gum-water, obſerving not to let it run be- 


«« yond the bounds of the letters. When the yon 

« 1s of a proper dryneſs, which muſt be judged of by the 
rule before given, cover the letters with leaf- gold, and 
“ preſs it cloſe to every part of them, by cotton or ſoft. 


leather. After the gilding is dry, it may be poliſhed 
by the dog's tooth, or the other proper burniſhers,” 


OF GILDING PROPER rox THE EDGES OP BOOKS AND 
3 T ARER. 5 7 
There are ſeveral various methods, with reſpect to the 
cement uſed, by which the edges of bouks or paper may 
be gilt, as ſtrong gum-water, or uihglaſs ſiae, or glover's 


ie may be employed, but as the gum-water and weaker 
ſizes are apt to run beyond the edge, and ſtick the leaves 


together, iſinglaſs-melted with the addition of ſome com- 
mon proof ſpirit of wine, and a fixth part of the honey or 
ſugar-candy is greatly preferable ; but a third of bole ar- 
moniac well powdered muſt be added. „ 
+ The ſollowiog campoſition has been likewiſe approved 


purpoſe. 24 6g 
„ Take bolearmoniac, and ſugar-candy well powdered, 


each equal parts; mix them with the whites of eggs 
22 8 to an oily conſiſtence, and the cement will be fit 
| CE... r uſe,” . ; $2 


In order to the uſing any of theſe cements, the paper, 
whether it be in quires, or books, ſhould be well cut, and 
poliſhed on the edges to be gilt, and then ſtrongly ſcrewed 
down by a, preſs ;; in which ſtate it is to be bruſhed over, 
firſt with a little of the cement without the ſugar-candy, 
or the bole; and when that is dry, either with the cement 
above given, or any other ſolution of gum or ſize with the 


proper proportion of the bole; after which it may be ſuf- 
fered ta dry, and then water - poliſhed, by rubbing it with 
a fine linen rag ſlightly W eg It is then in a ſtate fit 


3 
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for receiving the gold, only it may. be. >. won, wg" Fog | 


Kened at that time, and the leaves may then be laid on, 


being cut according tothe breadth they are to cover, and 


preſſed cloſely down by a cotton ball; and after the gild- 


ing is thoroughly dry and firm, it may be poliſted in the 


manner of the foregoing kinds. 


SECT. VII. 
Of .Gilding Leather. — 


7 


all the, ſame methods which have been given for gild- 
ing paper or vellum; except that where the gold ſize is 
uſed there is no occaſion to wet the leather, to prevent the 


running of the oil out of the bounds. Either leaf- gold or 


the powders may therefore be employed as well for lea- 
ther as paper; but unleſs in ſome ſine work, or for very 
pirticular purpoſes, the German gold powder would an- 
ſwer as well as the true gold. It is needleſs conſequent! 
to re peat here the above methods above ſhewn with ſed 
to the gilding paper for covers to books, & c. which ſuit 


_ equally well for this purpoſe in general; but as there is a 


method of gilding leather peculiar to the bookbinders, it 
is requiſite to explain it. „ | 

The method of gilding uſed by the. bookbinder, is to 
have the letters, or copartments, ſcrolls, or other orna- 
ments, cut in ſteel ſtamps; not by ſinking, as in moſt other 
caſes, but by the projection of the figure from the ground. 
Theſe ſtamps are made hot, and leaves of gold being laid 
on the parts accommodated to the pattern or defign of the 
gilding, the hot ſtamps.are preſſed ſtrongly on the gold 


and leather, and bind the * to it in the hollows formed 


by the ſtamp, the other r undant parts of the gold being 
afterwards bruſhed or rubbed fl. 7 8 

The manner practiſed by the profeſſed leather-gildezs 
for the making hangings for rooms, ſkreens, &c. is not 
properly gilding but /aquering, being done by means of leaf - 
| . Hilver, coloured with a yellow varniſh, on the ſame prin- 
ciple with the lacquered frames of pictures, &c. which 
were formerly in uſe. It is an important manufacture, 28 
the leather ornamented.in, this manner not only admits of 
great variety of deſigns in emboſſęd work, reſembling ei- 


18 — may be ee for common occaſions by 
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| ther Filding or filver, but alſo of the- addition of paintings 
of almoſt every ſort. The manner of performing this kind 
of leather gilding is as follows. | 


The ſkins are firſt procured in a dryitate after the com- 


mon dreſſing and tanning. Thoſe maſt proper for thi; 


purpoſe are ſuch as are of a firm cloſe texture; on Whick 
account, calf or goat ſkins are preferable to ſheep. . Bur _ 


ia that condition they are too hard and Riff for gilding in 
this way. In order therefore to ſoften them, they are firſt 
put for ſome hours in a tub of water, where they are, du- 


_ ſuch time, to be frequently ſtirred about with a ſtrong 
ſhck 


They are then taken out, and, being held by one 
corner, beaten againſt a flat tone. They are next made 


ſmooth by ſpreading them on the ſtone, and rubbing them 


ſtrongly over by an iron inſtrument reſembling 'a blade, 
but with the lower edge formed round, and the upper edge 


ſet in a wooden handle, paſſing horizontally the whole 


length of the blade. This inſtrument the workman ſlides 
on the ſurface of the ſkin as it lies on the ſtone, at the 
ſame time preſſing and leaning on it with all his weight. 
When one of the ſkins is finiſhed, another is laid over it, 
and treated in the ſame manner, and the others over that. 
The ſkins being thus prepared, are joined together, to 
form pieces of the ſize required for any particular purpoſe. 
In Ader to their joining properly, they are cut into a 
ſquare, or rather oblong ſquare form. 'To which end, a 
ruler or ſquare is uſed, or the ſkins are placed on a table 
or block, correſponding in fize and figure to a wooden 
print of the kind we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of below, 
and as much of the ſkin is taken off as leaves it of the 
form and dimenſions of the table or block. Any defeQtive 
parts, or holes in the ſkin, are then to be made good; 
which is done by paring away with a penknife, half the 
thickneſs of the ſkin for ſome little ſpace round the hole, 
.or-defettive part; putting a patch, or correſpondent piece 
ofthe ſame kind of ſkin over it. This patch, or piece, is 
to have a margin pared-to half the thickneſs, to ſuit the 
E part of the ſkin, and is then to be fixed in its place, 
by means of ſize made of parchment, or glover's cuttings, 


| in the manner deſcribed before, p. 281. 


After the ſkins are thus prepared, the next operation +3 
. the ſizing them, which is done by means of a kind of ſof: 
glue, or ſtiff ſize, that anſwers to the gold fize, uſed in 
p | N 4 | 


—_ 
other kinds of gildi 


28 or ſilvering prepared from parch. 
| ment or glover's cuttings. 'This 4 in fact, the ſame with. 5% 
that directed to be uſed: for joining the pieces, only it th 
muſt be reduced hy longer boiling to a thicker conſiſtence, 117 
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which ſhould be that of_a very Riff jelly» | 3 pi 

To fize a ſkin, or piece, the workman takes a piece of th 

2 the ſize of the bigneſs of a nut ; which, however, he does. In 
not uſe whole, but cuts into two parts. With one of theſe thi 

parts he rubs all the ſkin, or piece of leather, ftrongly.; th 

and when it is by this means ſpread over the whole ſurface tal 

of the leather, he rubs it with the palm of his hand to diſ- pix 

perſe it more equally and uniformly over every part. To thi 

the effecting this end, the heat of the hand contributes as for 

well as the motion, as it-melts the ſize to a certain degree 'the 

of fluidity,- and renders it conſequently. mare capable of CITY 
being * diffuſed over the whole ſurface. - The workman the 

then leaves the ſkin for ſome time to dry, and afterwards * 

ipreads the other part of the ſize on it, in the ſame man- wb 

ner as the firſt, which finiſhes the operation of ſizing. It Th 

is neceſſary to allow ſome ſpace of time -betwixt the laying bs 

on the two parts of the ſize; for if the whole was laid on fall 

together, or the firſt part before the other was dry to a ing 

certain degree, the whole would diſſolve, and be forced the 

forwards before the hand, inſtead of being ſpread by it. af) 

A In the proſecution of this buſineſs, the workman therefore, rig 
; as ſoon as he has ſpread the firſt 2 of the ſize, takes 1 
another ſkin and treats it in the ſame manner, which fil- KR} 


ling up the interval of time proper for-drying the firſt, he 10 
returns then to that, and puts on the other part of the ſize, ſurf 
and by this alternative treatment of them employs the . 
whole of his time without any loſs, by waiting till either ne 
be dry. The fide of the ſłin on which the hair grew, or ine 
what is called the grain of the leather, is always choſen thei 
for receiving the ſize and ſilver. This is neceſſary to be bort 
ohſerved, becauſe that fide is evener and of a cloſer tex- ao 
ture than the other. e 

The ſkins, being thus ſized, are ready for receiving the TOR 


leaves of filver, Which are thus laid on: The workman Go 
who filvers them ſtands before a table, on which he ſpreads 5 
two ſkins before they are dry after the ſizing, On the 1010 


ſame table, on the right hand, he puts alſo a large book N 
of leaf-plyer on a board, which, near one end of i, has a fl 5 


A 
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17 Jufficiently long to raiſe it in ſuch a manner as to make 
it Hope like a wrong N 3 | 
The book being thus placed, he takes out one by one 
the leaves of filver, and lays them on the fkin previouſly 
ſized as above. This he does by means of a ſmall pair of 
pincers, formed by two little rods 'of wood faitened toge- 
ther at one end, and glued to a ſmall piece of wood, cut 
into the form of a triangle, intended to keep the ends of 
the two rods at a diſtance from each other, and to make 
them anſwer the purpoſe, when preſſed by the fingers, of 
taking hold of the leaves of ſilver. On the fide of the 
piece on which the rods are joined to form the pincers, 
there is put a kind of turf, or ſmall bruſh, of an irregular 
ſorm, made of foxes, or any other kind of ſoft hair. With 
theſe pincers the workman takes hold of one of the leaves 
in the book, and puts it on a piece of cartoon, larger than 
the leaf, of a figure nearly ſquare, and which has the cor- 
ners of the end, that is to be placed in the hand of the 
workman, bent. This piece of cartoon is called a alete. 
The workman takes it in his left hand, and having put on 
it a leaf of ſilver, he turns it downward, and lets the leaf 
fall on the ſkin, ſpreading it as mueh as he can, and bring- 
ing, as near as poſſible, the ſides. of it to be parallel to 
thoſe” of the ſquare of leather, or ſkin. If it happen that 
atly part of it gets double, or is nor duly ſpread, he ſets ir 
right, raiſes it ſomerimes, and puts it in its place, or rubs 
ic gently with the kind of bruſh; or hair pencil, which is 
at the end of the pincers; but moſt generally, the work. 
man only lets; the leaf fall in its place, fpread out on the 
ſurface” of the leather, without either touching. or prefling 
it, except in the caſe we ſhall mention Below. After he 
he has done with this leaf, he Jays a new one in the ſame 
Une, and continues the ſame. till ſuch line be complete. He 
then begifis cloſe to the edge oͤf this row of leaves, ang 


forms another in the ſame. manner, and goes on thus ti 
55 whole Min be entirely covered: with the leaf. ſilver. 

This work is very eaſily and. readily performed, as the 
leaves, which ate of a fquare form, are put on a plain ſur- 
face, which, is alſo rectangular. The ſkin being thus co- 
yered with the filver, the workman takes afox's tail, made 
into the form df a ball at the end, and uſes it to ſettle the 
leaves by prefling and ſtriking them to mäke them adhere 
to the ſize, and adopt * exactly to the places they 
1 : 
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are to cover, He afterwards rubs the whole-ſurface ently . 
with the tail, without ſtriking, which is done to take off 
the looſe and redundant parts of the filver, and at the ſame . 


time to move them to thoſe places of, the ſurface where 


there was before any defect of the ſilver; and where, con- 


ſequently, the ſize being bare, theſe will nqw take, The 


reſt of the looſe ſilver is bruſhed forwards to the end of 
the table, where a bag or linen cloth is.placed to regeire 


it | 


The ſkins, when they are thus ſilvered, are hung to dry 
on cords, fixed by the ends to oppaſite walls, at ſuch . 


heig nt as to ſuſpend. the ſkins out of the way of the. work- 


man. To hang them on theſe cords, a kind of croſs is 
uſed, formed of a ſtrong ſtick, with a ſharter, piece of the 
ſame fixed croſs-wiſe at the end of it, over which the ſkin 
being hung without any doubling, and with the ſilvered 
fide outwards, it is conveyed and transferred to the cord 
jn the ſame ſtate. The ſkins are to dry in this candition 
a longer or ſhorter time, according to the ſeaſon and, the 


weather. In, ſummer four. or five hours, is ſufficient, or 


thoſe ſkins which have been. ſilvered in the morning may 
remain till the evening, and thoſe in the evening till next 


morning; but in winter a longer time is required, . ac- 


cording to the ſtate of the weather. There is no occaſion, | 
nevertheleſs, to wait till they be entirely dry, as they ma 


be put in any back yard or garden expoſed to the wind, 
and the heat gf the ſup. For this purpoſe they ſhould be 
put over two boards joined together, where they muſt he 
E. ſtretched out by means of ſome nails. But in this 


caſe the ſilvered ſide muſt be next the boards, in order to 


prevent any dirt from falling on it, and ſticking to the 


fize, which would hinder their taking well the. burniſh that 


will be mentioned, below. The. heat and the. dryneſs. of 
the air muſt determine alſo the time of their hanging in 
this ſtate ; but experience alone can teach 155 to judg 
of this point. It is proper the ſkin ſhould be free from 
moiſture, but yet that they ſhould retain all their ſoftneſs. 
In ſummer this will happen in a few hours, and they will 
be then in a condition to be burniſne  - 

The burniſher which. is uſed for this purpoſe. is a flint, 
of which various figures may be e which muſt 
be mounted differently with a handle, according to the 
difference of the figure, A cylindrical form is often cho- 
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ſen, in which caſe one of the ends ſhould be of a round 
figure, of about an inch and a half diameter, and have the 

- ſurface extremely ſmooth, as the poliſhing is performed 
with this ſurface. The flint is fixed in the middle of a 
piece of wood of a foot length, the whole of which length 
is neceſlary to its ſerving as a handle, for the workman 
takes hold of it at each end with each of his hands, thoſe 
parts being roundith, and the middle being left of a great- 
er eld in order to admit of a hole of a proper depth 
for receiving the flint, ſo as to keep it quite firm and 
ſteady. All the art required in the manner of burniſnhing 
is to rub the leaf - ſilver ſtrongly; for which purpoſe the 
workman applies both hands to the burniſher, dwelling 
longer on thoſe parts which appear moſt dull. In order 
to perform this operation, the ſkin is put and ſpread even 
on a ſmooth ſtone of a requiſite ſize,- placed oa a table, 
where it may be ſo firm and ſteady as to bear all the force 
aof preſſure the workman can give in ſliding the burniſhec 


backwards and forwards over every part of the ſkin. It 


would ſave a great deal of labour to employ, inſtead of 
. this method of burniſhing, that uſed by the poliſhers of 
glaſs, and alſo by the card-makers. This method conſifts. 
in fixing the burnither at the end of a ſtrong crooked ſtick, - 
of which the other end is faſtened to.the cieling. The 
ſtick being ſo diſpoſed as to act as a fpringy of which the 
force bears on the ſkin, it exempts..the workman from this 
part of the labour, and leaves him only that of ſliding the 
burniſners along the ſkin in the directions the poliſhing 
requires. The objeRQions to this method are, that ſome 
parts of the {kin require a greater preſture than others, and 
that ſometimes dirt ſticking to the ſize, which paſſes thro? 
the- joining of the filver, will ſcratch the work, if the work - 
man in going along did not ſee and remove it, which he 
cannot ſo well do in uſing the ſpring burniſher. But cer- 
tainly-theſe-inconveniences have obvious remedies when 
they are underſtood... The uſing the ſpring -burniſher for 
the greateſt part of the work does not prevent taking tlie 
aid of the common one for finiſhing, if any parts that ap- 
pear imperfectly poliſhed-fhall render it neceſſary, and the 
workman may well afford the trouble of examining the 
Fin, and cleanſing it: thoroughly, by the labour be will 
ſaye in this way; or, + it is always beſt to do this 
a og | ns „ 
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office before any kind of poliſhing be begun, rather than 


to leave it to be done during the poliſhing. | : 


In ſome manufactures, the burniſhing is performed by 


— 


Pailing the ſilvered ſkins betwixt two cylindrical rollers of 


iteel with poliſhed faces. If this be well executed, it muſt 


give a conſiderable brilliance to the filver, and take away 


all thoſe warpings and inequalities in the leather, which 


tend to render the ſilvered ſurface leſs equal and fthining, 


The ſkins or leather being thus filvered and burniſſied, 
are now prepared to receive the yellow lacquer or varniſſi, 
which gives the appearance of gilding. The perfection 
of this work depends obviouſly, in a great degree, on the 
colour and other qualities of the compoſition uſed as ſuch 


varniſh, for which different artiſts in this way have differ. 


ent recipes, each pretending, in general, that his own iz 


beſt, and making conſequently a ſecret of it. The fol. 
lowing is, however, at leaſt equal to any hitherto uſed, 


and may be prepared without any difficulty, except ſome 
little nicety in che boiling. - - e 
Take of fine white reſin ſour pounds and a half, of 
«© common reſin the ſame quantity, of gum ſandarac two 
« pounds and a half, and of aloes two pounds: Mix them 
* together, after having bruiſed thoſe which are in great 
“% pieees, and put them into an earthen pot over a good 
«« {ire made of charcoal, or over any other fire where there 
„is no flame. Melt all the ingredients in this manner, 


« ſtirring them well with a ſpatula, that they may be tho- 


% roughly mixed together, and be prevented alſo from 
«« ſticking to the bottom of the pot. When they are per- 
« fectly melted and mixed, add gradually to them ſeven 
«« pints of linſeed oil, and ftir the whole well together 
4 with the ſpatula. Make the whole boil, ſtirring it all 
e the time, to prevent a kind of ſediment that will form, 
4 from ſtieking to the bottom of the veſſel. When the 


_ « varniſh is almoſt ſufficiently boiled, add gradually half 


4 an ounce of litharge; or half an ounce of red lead, and 

% when they are diſſolved, paſs the varniſh through a linen 

40 cloth, or flannel bag.“ „„ MY RL Og, | 
The time of boiling ſuch a quantity of varniſh may be, 


3n eneral, about ſeven or eight hours. But as the force 


of the heat and other circumſtances may vary, it does not 
admit of any preciſe rale. 'The means of judging of this 
is by taking a little quantity out of the pot with a filver 
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ſp00n, or other ſuch instrument, and touching it with the 


anger; when, if the varniſh appear, on cooling, of the 
eonſiſtenee of a thick ſyrup, become foon after ropy, and 
then drying, glue the fingers together, and give a ſhining 
appearance, it may be concluded the time of boiling is 
ſufficient. But if theſe ſigns are found wanting, the con- 
trary muſt be inferred, and the boiling muſt be continued 
till they do ariſe. When the quantity of ingredients is di- 
miniſned, the time of boiling may alſo be contracted. A 
pint of oil, and a correſpondent proportion of fine reſin 
and r has produced a varniſh perfectly good in an hour 
and a half. | V 


In this proceſs, it is very neceffary to have a pot that 


will not be half filled with all the ingredients, and alſo to 
guard with the greateſt caution againſt any flame comin 

near the top of the pot, or the vapour which riſes from it 
during the boiling ; for it is of ſo combuſtible a nature, 
xt would. immediately take fire, and the ingredients them- 
ſelves would burn in ſuch a manner as would not only de- 
feat the operation, but oceaſion the hazard of other incon- 


veniences. 


The varniſh thus prepared attains a brown appearance; 
but, when ſpread on filver, gives it a colour greatly fimi- 


lar to that of gold. If, however, it ſhould not be found 


after this proceeding that the force' of yellow was ſaffici- 
ently ſtrong, an addition of more aloes muſt be made be- 
fore the boiling be diſcontinued.” Care muſt be taken, 
nevertheleſs, in doing this, not to throw in a large lump 
at once; becauſe ſuch an efferveſcence is excited, in that 
caſe, as would endanger the varniſh rifing over the edge 
of the veſſel, and producing a flame that would inſtantly 
make a i wle flre. On the other hand, if the var- 
niſn ſeem too ſtrong of the colour, ſandarac muſt be added 


with the fame precaution, which, increaſing the quantity 
of varniſh, will dilute the colour. 2 „ 
The lay ing the lacquer, or varniſh, on the ſilvered lea- 
ther, is performed in the open air, and ſhould be done in 
fummer, when it is hot and dry. It is thus performed: 
The ſkins are again to be ſtretched and faſtened with nails 
to the ſame boards on which they were before fixed to 
complete the bg 5 ; after the filvering; but with this 
t tne 


-difference, tha ilvered fide muſt be outwards. Eigh- 


teen or twenty fkins may be treated thus at the ſame time, 
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1 5 ; | 
therBbein two or three on each board: All the boards 
| ſhould be then ranged on treſſels parallel to each other, in 
ſuch manner that all, both ef them and the: ſkins, may be 
cloſe. to each other. Every thing being thus prepared, 

the principal workmen ſpread ſome of the whites of eggs 

over each ſkin. - The uſe of this is to fill up ſmall inequa- 
lities in the ſurface of the ſkin, and to prevent the varniſh 
paſling through the interſtices of the ſilver, and being ab- 
forbed by the leather.. - Some omit this, and with advan- 
tage, if theſe inconveniences could be ayoided without it, 
as it renders the varniſh more apt to crack and, peel off 
the filver. But where it is omitted, the varniſh ſhould be 


of a thicker conſiſtence, the ſurface of the leather of a firm 


denſe texture, and the leaves of ſilver of a greater thick- 
neſs than the common. When the white of eggs is dry, 
the workman, who lays on the varniſh, ſets it on-the-table 

before him on a pot, being, as before directed, pretty near 

the conſiſtence of a thick ſyrup. He then dips.:the:foar 

fingers of one of his hands in the varniſh, and uſes them 
as a pencil to ſpread it on the ſkin. In- doing this, he 

holds the fingers at a ſmall but equal diſtance. from each 
other, and putting the ends of them on- the ſkin near one 
of the edges of it, and he then moves his hand ſo that each 
finger paints a kind of S with the. varniſh, from one end 
of the ſkin to the other. He afterwards dips his. fingers 
"again in the varniſh, and repeats the ſame operation again 
on the next part of the ſkin, till the whole be gone over 
in the ſame manner. This might be done with a 22 
or proper bruſh, but the workman finds the uſing the fin- 
gers only to be the readieſt method for diſtributing the 
-varniſh equally over the ſcin. After the varniſh is thus 
laid on the ſkin, it is to be ſpread, which is ſtill done by 
the hand ſolely. The method is to rub the flat of the 
open hand over every part of the ſkin on Which the var- 
niſh has been put by the fingers, and by that means diffuſe 
it evenly over every part. After this, it is to be immedi- 
"ately beaten by ſtrokes of the palms of the hands, which 
are to be frequently repeated on every part in general, but 
in a greater 1 on thoſe places where the varniſh ap- 
pears to lie thicker than on the reſt; and in doiug this, 
oth hands are, for deſpatch, employed at the ſame-time. 
When this operation is finiſhed, the fkins are ſtill to be 
left on the boards where they were ſtrete hed and nailed; 
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and. thoſe boards are therefore, either continued till that 


time on the treſſels where. the varniſh. was put on the ſki, 
or, if they be wanted for freſh ſkinss, taken off, and fixed 


up. againſt the wall of the place, or any other proper ſup- 
port. The time of drying depends of courſe on the heat 
of the ſun and weather, but at a ſeaſonable time does not 
exceed a few hours. It is to be known, as to each parti- 
eular parcel of ſkins, by examining them with the finger. 
If, on touching „ 


| free from any ſticki- 
neſa, or, in the ſtyle of workmen, tickineſs; or, that the 


finger makes no impreſſion on the varniſhy they may be 
concluded ſufficiently.dry,.and.the.cantrary when they are 
found to be · otherwiſe. This coat of yarnifh being. dry, 


the ſkins are to be.again put on the treſſels as before, and 
another coat laid on exactly in the ſame manner as the firſt. 


In doing this, examination muſt be made whether any of 
the ſkins appear ſtronger or weaker coloured than the others, 
in order that the defect be now remedied, by: making tt is 
coat chicker or thinner, as may appear neceſſary. When 


this eoat is dry, the varniſh for producing the appearance 
of gilding is completed; and. if it has been well perform- 
ed, the leather will have a very fine gold colour, with. a 
canfiderable degree of poliſh or brightneſs. . 


When there. is an intention to have one part of. the-lea- 


ther ſilver, and the other gold a pattern is formed on the 
ſurface by pegs calking, or ſtamping a deſign on the 


ſurface after the ſilvering. The ſkin is then to be var- 


niſhed, as if the whole were intended to be gold; but af- 


ter the. laſt coat, inſtead of drying the varniſh, it is to be 


immediately taken off that part which is intended to be 


dilver,. n to the deſign printed or calked upon it, 
by a knife, with 


which the workman ſcrapes. off all that 
he: can without, injupring the ſilver, and afterwards by a 


line cloth, with which all. that remains is endeavoured to 


be wiped or. rubbed ot. : ' 
The ſkins, being thus ſilvered and varniſhed, are made 
the ground of · various deſigns for emboſſed work and paint- 


ing. The embaſſed work or relief is raiſed by means of 
printing with a rolling- preſs, ſuch as is uſed for copper- 


plates; but the deſign is here to be engraved on wood. 
The painting may be of any kind, but oil is principally 
uſed, as being durable and moſt eaſily performed. There 
is nothing more neceſſary in this caſe than in painting on 
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2 ers except that where varniſh or water is uſed, 
the ſurface be clean from any oily or greaſy matter. 


as Or 
Of Gilding of Glaſs xwithout Auntaling or Burning. 


o 


8 may be gilt by applying, as a cement, any 


gold-ſize, or other ſize, gum-water, or varniſh; and 


ben it is of a. proper degree of dryneſs, laying on the 


gold, as in the other methods of gilding. Phe Work may 


alſo be poliſhed afterwards in the ſame: manner, if the 


burniſhed appearance be defired ; but where that is in- 


tended, it is proper to add bole armoniac, chalk, or other 


ſuch ſubſtance, to the cement. 


When drinking-glaſſes-are to; be gilt, without burniag, 


the cement ſhould be either ſome gold- ſize formed of oil, 
or ſome kind of varniſſi eompounded of the pum reſins, 
that will, not diſſolve in water, but require Ather ſpirit 
of wine or oil of turpentine for their folation. At preſent, 


| nevertheleſs, this is not only neglected by thoſe who gild 
drinking-glaſſes for fale, but glaſſes gilded with gum Ara- 


bic, or the fizes which will diflotye in water, are impoſed 


upon the public for the German glaſſes gilt with the an- 
nealed gold, and ſold at a dear rate under that pretence; 
though after they have been uſed for a very ſhort time, the 


d peels and rubs off in ſpots when the glaſſes are clean- 


Loy and renders them very unſightly. As the glaſſes with 


gilt edges are at preſent much in faſhion, and the true kind 
are brought from German, or elſewhere, the ineitement 
of the cultivating this branch of gilding here would not 


be an unfit object of the premiums of the worthy: ſoeiety 
for the encouragement of arts; ſince, for the doing this 


work in perfection, there is nothing more wanting than 
that dexterity of the mancœuvre which ariſes from alittle 


practice in matters of this kind, as I have before ſuhewn in 


treating 'particularly of this article, p. 185 by a generil 
methds, and explained fully there, adele here, the na- 
tare of the ſubſtances proper to be employed, as far as re- 
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4 CHAP. IL 
Of Silvering. 


YILVERING may be practiſed on the ſame ſubſtances, 
8 and by all the ſame methods, either with leaf or pow- 
der, we ha ve before pointed out with regard to gilding; 
variation. being made in a few circumſtances below men- 
tioned. It is nevertheleſs but ſeldom uſed, notwithſtand - 
ing the effect would be very beautiful and proper in many 
cales ; and there is an extreme good reaſon for ſuch a 


;negle& of it. This reaſon is its tarniſhing in a very ſhort 


time, and acquiring frequently, beſides the general de- 


pravity of the whiteneſs, ſuch ſpots of various colours as 


render 1t very unſightly ; and this tarniſh and ſpecking 1s 
not only the. conſtant reſult of time, but will be often pro- 
duced inſtantly by any extraordinary moiſture in the air, 
ar dampneſs, as well as by the fumes and effluvia of many 
bodies which may happen to approach it. 
Wherever, therefore, filvering is admitted, a ftrong 
varniſh ought to he put over it; and this even is not ſuffi- 
cient whally to ſecure it from this defective conſequence. 
The varniſh muſt be ſome of the compoſitions of maſtig, 
landarac, the gums animi or copal, and white reſin ; (the 
particular treatment af which in the forming varnithes 


vill be found in other parts of this work) for the other 


ſubſtances. uſed for compounding verniſhes are too yellow. 
dome put a coat of iſinglaſs fize over the filver ; but, be- 


ſides that, the fize itſelf injures the whiteneſs in time, by 


turning yellow, it preſerves the filver but in a ſmall de- 


"_ Experience has ſhewn, in the caſe of the ſilvered 


eather, what the varniſh may be compoſed of that anſwers 
beſt for this purpoſe, and the kind before given, p. 300, 
under that head, may be applied to other purpoſes. 

The methods of making the ſilver powders are alſo the 
lame as thoſe of gold, except with gens to one of the 


German powders, which is correſpondent both in its ap- 


pearance and uſe, abating the difference of colour, to the 
aurum Moſaicum, or muſroum ; whence it has been indeed, 


tough improperly, called the argentum mufivum. The 
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when the fizes formed of oil are uſed; but whiting is th 
the glover's or parchment ſize is uſed. Some recommen 


tobacco-pipe=clay-in' the · place of whiting, and add a liti 
lamp- black to give a filver-like-greyiſhneſs to the comp! 


ſome notice of the manner of performing this work. Ti 


proceſs for this being, therefore, different from any before ! 
given, it is proper to inſert it fully, as follows: t 
* Take of yery pure tin one pound: Put it into a eru- ( 
eible, and ſet it on a fire to melt; when it begins to v 
run into fuſion, add to it an equal proportion of bil. P 
«« muth or tin glaſs, and ftir the mixture with an iron rod, Ml „ 
or the ſmall end of a tobacco-pipe, till the whole be * 
&« entirely: melted and. incorporated. Take the crucible th 
«« then from the fire, and after the melted compoſition is n. 
* become a little cooler; but white it is yer in a fluid ſtate, cc 
pour into it a pound of quickſilver gradually, ſtirring ve 
ie in the mean time, that the mercury may be thorough IT 
ly conjoined with the other ingredients. When the ps 
% whole is thus commixed, pour the maſs out of the cru 15 
„4 cible on a ſtone, where, as it cools; it will take the form is 


« of an amalgama, or metalline paſte; which will be eaſii wi 


* &-bruiſed into a flakey powder, and is then fit for uſe.” IO re: 


This powder may be either tempered in the manner ol by 
the ſhell-gold, with gum water, or rubbed over a ground kir 
properly ſized, according te any of the methods above di for 
reed for gold. powder, and it will take a very good po pre 
liſh from the dog's tooth or burniſhers, and holds its co par 


lour much better, with a ſlight coat of varniſh over it, than} mo 


any true ſilver powder-or leaf. . fily 
The fizes for filvering ought not-to be mixed, as in tha Son 


| caſe of gold, with. yellow; or bole armoniac, but with ſong} vh1 


white ſubſtance, whoſe effect may prevent any ſmall fai p. 1 
lures in the covering the ground with the ſilver from being and 
ſeen, in the lame manner as the yellow ſubſtances do iH 
gold. This may be done with flake white, or white lead if 2: 


proper matter in the burniſh ſize for ſilvering, or whereve 


tion. f 
Leather is filvered by thoſe who have the manufacture print 
of hangings, ſkreens, &6c: though not fo frequently with that | 
view to the retaining its - own colour as to produce ti of di 
imitation of gilding, of which the whole proceſs is befor bie. 
given, p. 295. In ſome cafes, nevertheleſs; the appea Nog 
ver, 


ance of ſilver is retained, and it is therefore proper to tak 


E 
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proceeding in ſilvering the leather is to be in all reſpects 


the ſame as when it is to have the appearance of gilding 
(of which the. particular manner has been before ſhewn 
under the article of gilding leather) till that part of the 
proceſs where the. varniſh or lacquer, which is to give the 
yellow colour, is to be laid on. Inftead of this yellow 
yarniſh, a clear colourleſs one is to be ſubſtituted, where 


the appearance of filver is to be preſerved ; but this is 
neceſſary only in order-to prevent. the tarniſhing and diſ- 


colouring, which of courſe happens in a ſhort time to fil- 
ver expoſed in a naked and undefended ſtate to the air. 
The moſt common varniſh uſed for this purpoſe is only 

rchment. ſize, prepared as above lireged, p-. 162, which 
is preferred to others on account of its. cheapnefs. This 


is made warm in order to render it fluid; then laid on 
with a Fonte inſtead of a pencil: or bruſn. There is no 


reaſon, however, as this kind of varnith is liable to ſuffer 
by moiſture, and grow foul and diſcoloured, that. better 


kinds, ſuch as thofe of Martin, or others, which are uſed 
for papier mache, wood, & c. ſhould not be employed here, 


provided they be colourleſs. The more hard. and trani- 
parent, and the more they are of a reſinous nature, the 
more brilliant and white, and the more durable will be the 


flvery and poliſhed appearance of the ſilvered leather. 
Some, inſtead of parchment fize, uſe. that made of e 


which may be prepared according to the method laid down 


p. 169. This reſiſts moiſture, and will keep its colour 


and tranſparency better than the other kinds of ſize; but 
all of them grow yellow. and cloudy with time, a f 


if any damp or moiſture. have acceſs to them. Indeed fil- 
ver, ſeeured even by the: beſt varniſh, will ftill in time 


take a tarniſh and loſe its beauty, and therefore the giving 


,theleaf-filyer on leather the appearance of gold, even tho? 
attended with ſame additional expence, is preferable in 


molt caſes.. | q | 
Leather ſibvered in this manner may be ornamented by 


brinting in relief, and by painting in the ſame manner as 
that repreſenting gilding, though, on account of the want 
this is much ſeldomer practiſed. It is poſ- 


of durability, 
ible. that ſome amalgama of quickſilver, or other compo- 
fition might be found, that would have the reſemblance of 


blver, and yet reſiſt tarniſhing, which would not only be 
2 great improvement, by the furniſhing a durable kind af 


* 


"Where the a pearance of ſilver is wanted, the argentun 
muſroum is the beſt and cheapeſt method, particularly as it 


either in leaf or powder. | 

Where no cement is uſed in bronzing, the powder muſt 
be rubbed on the ſubject intended to be bronzed, by means 
of a piece of ſoft leather, or fine linen rag, till the whole 
ſurface be coloured. . 

The former method of uſing a cement in bronzing, was 
to mix the powders: with ftrong gum water, or iſinglaſs 
ize ; and then with a bruſh, or pencil, to lay them on the 
ſubject. But at preſent ſome uſe the japapner's gold-ſize, 
and proceed in all reſpect in the ſame manner as in gild- 
ing with the powders in other caſes; for which ample di- 
rections have been before given. bi He: 

This is the beſt eln hitherto practiſed. For the 
japanyer's gold-ſize binds the powders to the ground, 


is liuble to happen when the gum water, or glover's, or 


thority of the old practice for the contrary, even theſe ce- 
nents will much better ſecure them when they are laid on 
the ground, and the powders rubbed over them, than when 


0 approach much nearer to dryneſs than is proper in the 
hg of 2 Iding with ſeaf-gold den 
therwiſe be rubbed againftit-in the Taying them on. 

The factitious filver-powder, called the argenrum mufe- 
um, may, as above-mentioped, be ap in.the manner 
of bronze, by tkoſe whoſe caprice diipoſes them to flver 


tat ſhould be ufed in this way, for-the:reaſons above gi- 
wth more a glaſſy or thiving ' whiteneſs, is injurious to 
vithveſpe& to the proper form and proportion of the parts, 


— * 
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will hold its colour much longer than the true filver uſed 


vithout' the leaſt hazard of pecling'or falling off; which 
iinglaſs fizes are uſed. Though; notwithſtanding the au- 


both are mixed together, and the effect, particularly of 
the drum Mo/aicum, will be much better in this way than 
the other. The gold- fe fhoold be ſuffered, in this caſe, 


„ as the powders would 


feures or buſts. But it is the only fort of filver-powder ö 


nen, and all ſuch kind of filvering is much better omitted; 
ſor the whiteneſs itſelf of plaifter in figures or buſts, and 
their right effect, by its eluding che adgment of the eye, 
forthe falſe and pointed teſlections of the lights, and 
the'tod faint force of the ſhades.” Fo remove which i- 
cotyenience it is probable was the firff inducement to 
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"a HA * IV. 
Of Japanning. 


SECT, I. 
Of Fapanning in general. 


IV japanning is to be here underſtood the art of co. 
vering bodies by grounds of opake colours in varniſh, 
which may be either afterwards decorated by paintings or 


K. 


gilding, or left in a, plain ſtate. This is not at preſent 


practiſed ſo frequently on, chairs, tables, and other furni- 
ture of houſes, except tea-waiters, as formerly. But the 
introduction of it for ornamenting coaches, ſnuff boxes, 
and fkreens, in which there 1s a rivalſhip betwixt ourſelves 
and the French,- renders the cultivation and propagation 
of this art of, great importance to commerce. I ſhall 
therefore be more explicit in ſhewing the methods both 
now. and formerly in uſe, with the. application of each 40 
the ſeveral purpoſes to which, they are. beſt adapted, and 
point out at the ſame time ſeyeral * material improve- 
ments that are at preſent enjoyed only by particular per- 
ſons, or not at all hitherto brought into practiſe. 

The ſubſtances which admit of being japanned are al- 


moſt every kind that are dry and rigid, or not too flexible, 


as wood, metals, leather, and paper prepare. 
Wood and metals do not require any other preparation 
but to have their ſurfaces, perfectly even and clean. But 
leather ſhould be ſecurely ſtrained either on frames, or on 
boards, as its bending er forming folds would otherwiſe 
crack and force off the coats of varniſh. Paper ſhould alſo 
be treated in- the ſame manner, and haye a previous ſtrong 
of, japanping Ul it is converted into papier mache, or 
Wföpght, by ather. means, into ſuch form, that its origi- 


nal ſtate, particularly with reſpect to flexibility, is loſt. 


coat of ſome kind of ſize ;, but it is rarely made the ſubjedt 
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1 OF JAPANNING, 371 
„One principal variation in the manner of japanning, is 
he uſing or _— any priming or undercoat on the 
cork to be japanned. In the older practice, ſuch priming 
as always uſed, and is at preſent retained inthe French 


be. But in the Birmingham manufacture here, it has 
een always rejected. The advantage of uſing: ſuch prim- 


f varniſh uſed ; becauſe the matter of which the priming 
; compoſed fills up the inequalities of the body to be var- 


zr-poliſhing,'to gain an even ſurface for the varniſh. This 


le giving a hardneſs and firmneſs to the ground was alſo 
3 the caſe of leather, that it became an-eſtabliſhed me- 
bod, and is therefore retained, even in the inſtance of 


ethod of japanning to that kind of work on its intro- 
lution. "There is, nevertheleſs, this inconvenience al- 
ys attending the uſe of any undercoat of ſize, that the 
an coats of varniſh and colour will be conſtantly liable 
p.be-.cracked and peeled off by any-vielence, and will not 


ly abſerved in comparing the wear of the Paris and 


teir kind, never peel, or crack, or ſuffer any damage, 
alefs by great violence, and ſuch a continued rubbing, as 


hats,of the Pariſian: boxes crack and fly off in flakes, 
lenever any knock or fall, particularly near the edges, 
upoſes them to be injured. But the Birmingham manu. 


ſetals, to which the reaſon above. given for the uſe of 
timing did not extend, and who: took up this art of 
emſelves as an invention, of courſe omitted at firſt: the 
e of any ſuch undercoat ; and not finding it more neceſ- 
ity in the inſtance of papier mache than on metals, conti- 


g ſill to reject it; on which account the boxes of their 
& afacture are, with regard to the wear, greatly better 


ual the French, (4 ui $5357) 2» EER 2 Þ Oo: 
The laying. on the colour'varniſh-inſtead of gum water, 


ig or undercoat is, that it makes a ſaving in the quantity 


ed, and makes it eaſy, by means of rubbing and wa- 


zs therefore ſuch a convenience in the caſe of wood, as 


he papiermache, by the French, who applied the received 


dure near ſo long as the bodies. japanned in the ſame 
unner, but without any ſuch priming. This may be 


mingham ſnuff- boxes; Which latter, when good of 


tures, Who originally practiſed the japanning only on 


1 


alſo another variation from the method of japanning. 
S * 


zanner of japanning coaches and ſnuff- boxes of the papier 


altes away the ſubſtance of the varniſh ;-while the japan 
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ſioned this way to be exploded, with the greateſt reaſy; 


ment only, and conſequently. may not find it worth thei 


- with ſugar-candy or honey, as above directed, is the be 


8 A ey Or —— — ooo 
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formerly practiſed. But the much greater ſtrength of th 
work, where they are laid on in varniſn or oil, has occa 


in all regular manufactures. However, they who ma 
practiſe japanning on cabinets, or other ſuch pieces, as ar 
not expoſed to much wear or violence, for their amuſe 


while to encumber themſelves with the preparations nece 
fary for the other methods, may paint with water colon 
on an undercoat laid on the wood, or other ſubſtance, 
which the piece to be japanned is formed, and then finif 
with the proper coats of varniſh, according to the method 
below. taught. If the colours are tempered with th 
ſtrong! ifnglaſs ſize and honey, inſtead of gum-water 
and laid on very flat and even; the work will not b 
much inferior in appearance to that done by the othe 
method, and will laſt as as the common old jap: 
work, except the beſt kinds of the true japan. 
- It 4s practiſed likewiſe, in imitation of what is ſome 
times done in the Indian work, to paint with water co 
lours on grounds of gold; in which caſe the ifinglaſs-fize 


vehicle. i ein 7 
Imitat ions are alſo made of japan work, by colourin 

prints, gluing them to a wood work, and then giving thei 

a ſhining appearance, by the uſe of ſome white varniſh, - 


1 or JAPANNING GROUNDS. | =_ 2 
The proper japan grounds are either ſuch as are form or 
ed by ny og eG addons, where the whole is to rel -. 
main of one ſimple colour, or by the varniſh either coi .V 
loured or without colour, on which ſome painting, or oth i ing 
ddæoration, is afterwards to be laid. It is neceſſary, ho coat 
ever, before I proceed to ſpeak of the particular ground} ner 
tv ſhew the manner of laying on. the prĩming or undercoa 10 
where any ſuch is uſe . (EM 10 f. 

This priming is of the ſame nature with that call . 1; 
clear- eating, or vulgarſy clear cualimg, practiſed erroneouſſi n 
ly by che houſe-parnters,: and conſiſts only in lay ing o 1 
and dying in the moſt even manner, a.compoſition of i win, 
and whiting. The common fize has been generally uſe com 
for this putpoſe bat here the work is of a nicer kind ſhoy 


it is better to employ æhe g lover's or che parchment ft 


r 
1 
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and if a third of iſinglaſs be added, it will- be ſtill better; 
and if not laid on too thiek, much leſs liable to peel and 
crack. The work ſhould be prepared for this priming by 
being well ſmoothed with the -fiſh-ſkin, or .glaſs-ſhaver ; 


and, being made thoroughly clean, ſhould be bruſhed. over 


once or twice with hot fize, diluted with two-thirds of 
water, if it be of tke common ſtrength. The priming 
ſhould then be laid on with a bruſh -as-even as poſſible, 
and ſhould be formed of a ſize whoſe conſiſtence is betwixt 
the common: kind and glue, mixed with as much whiting 
as will give it a ſufficient body of colour to hide the ſur- 


:face of whatever it is laid upon, but not more. 


If the ſurface be very even on which the priming is 
uſed, two coats of it, laid on in this manner, will be ſuf- 
frient; but if on trial with a fine rag wet, it will not re- 
ceive a proper water poliſh, on account of any inequalities 
not ſufficiently filled up and covered, two or more coats 
muſt be given it; and whether a greater or leſs number 
be uſed, the work ſhould be ſmoothed, after the laſt coat 


bat one is dry, by rubbing it with tlie Dutch ruſhes. When 


the laſt coat is dry, the water poliſh ſhould be given, by 
paſſing overtevery part of it with a fine rag gently moi- 
ſtened, till the whole appear perfectly plain and even, 
The! priming will then be completed, and the work ready 
to receiv the painting, or coloured varniſh; the reſt of 
the proceedings being the ſame in this caſe as where no 
priming is uſe. | 


or COMMON GROUNDS or VARNISH, WHICH ARE TO 


n PAINTED UPON. 


Where. wood. or leather is to be japanned and no prim- 
ing is uſed, the beſt | preparation is to lay two or three 


coats of coarſe varniſh compoſed in the following man- 
EE | | 

« Take of rectiſied ſpirit of wine one pint, and of coarſe 
t ſeed*Jac and reſin each two ounces. Diſſolve the ſeed- 
ws e reſin in the ſpirit, and then ſtrain off the var. 
nnn, 111 PE 
Thissvarniſh, as well as all others formed of ſpirit of 
wine, muſt be laid on in a warm place; and, if it can be 
conveniently. managed, the piece af work to be varniſhed 
mould be made warm likewiſe; and for the ſame reaſon, 


all dampneſs ſhould be * ; for either cold or moiſture 


' Pigments whatever which give the teint of the ground de- 


brought into practice 
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chill this kind of varniſh, and prevent its. taking proper. by, 

hold of the ſubſtance on which it is laid... _ 
When the work is ſo prepared, or by the priming with, 
the compoſition of ſize and whiting above deſcribed, the | 
pager japan ground muſt be laid. on, which is much the 
eſt formed of ſhel]-lac varniſh, and the colour deſired ; if Ml « « 
white be not in queſtion, which:demandsa-peculiar treat- . x 
ment, as I ſhall below explain, or great brightneſs be not MW © 1 
required, when alſo other means muſt. be purſued. . The: . i 
compoſition of the ſhell-lac varniſh; with the reaſons why. pan 
it is preferable to all other kinds as a vehicle., for colours, N whi 
I have before given, p. 143, and. there fore need not repeat Nit o 
them here; though the advantage ofithis method over all 32 
others, where great brightneſs is not demanded, and the MW * o 
ene ge is of conſequence, can ſcarcely be too much tl 
urged. : 2 ; PT TH eg 
The colours uſed with the»ſhell-lac varniſh, may be any MW © p 


fired, and they may be mixed together to form browns or 
any compound colours; but, with reſpe& to ſuch as re: 
_ peculiar methods for the producing them of the firſt 
egree of brightneſs, E ſhall particularize them below. 
The colours for grounds may otherwiſe be mixed with 
the white varniſhes formed in oil of turpentine, of which 
the preparation is given, p. 144, 166, 167; but: theſe 
varniſhes have no advantages over the ſhell-lac, but in 
their whiteneſs, that preſerves the brightneſs of the co- 
Jours, and they are at the ſame time greatly inferior in 
hardneſs to itt. En ore Hara | 
As metals never require to'be undercoated with whit- 
ing, they may be treated in the ſame manner as wood er 
leather when the undercoat is omitted, except-in the in- 
ſtances particularly ſpoken of below. - Ot 


OF WHITE JAPAN GROUNDS, 


The forming a ground perfectly white, and of the firſt 
degree of hardneſs, remains hitherto a defideratum, or 
matter ſought for, in the art of japanning, as there are no 
ſubſtances which can be diſſolved ſo as to form a very 
hard varniſn, but what have too much colour not to de- 
prave tlie whiteneſs, when laid on of a due thickneſs over 
the work, except ſome very late diſcoveries not hitherto 


ate Jai 
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The neareſt approach, however, to a perfect white var- 


iſh, by means already known ta the public, is made by 


the following compoſition : 


1 | 

. c Take flake white, or white lead, waſhed over and 
5 ground up with a ſixth- of its weight of ſtarch, and then 
TM KL Tried, and temper it properly. for ſpreading with the 
. Wc. maſtic varniſh prepared as in p. 144, or compound them 
t with the gum animi, according to the. directions given 
in the ſame page.” Lay theſe. on. the body to be ja- 
7. Wl panned, prepared either wtih or without the undercoat of 
„Whiting, in the manner as above ordered, and then varniſh 
t Wit over with five or fix coats of the following varniſh. 

1 % Provide any quantity of. the . beſt: ſeed-lac, and pick 
eb © out of it all the cleareſt and whiteſt grains, reſerving ; 
h WI the more coloured and. fouler parts for the coarſer var- 


* niſhes ſuch-as that above-mentioned for priming or pre- 
y J paring wood or leather. Take of. this picked ſeed- lac 


(two ounces, and of gum animi three ounces, and diſ- 


t ſolve them, being previouſly reduced to a groſs pow- 


der, in about a quart of ſpirit of wine, and ſtrain off the 


& clear varniſn.“ 


Fhe ſeed-lac will yet give a flight tinge to this compo- 


(ion, but cannot be omitted where the varniſh is wanted 


oo be hard; though where a ſofter will anſwer the end, 


e che proportion may be diminiſhed, and a little crude tur- 
n pentine added to the gum animi, to take off the brittle- 


— 


Avery good varniſh, free entirely from all brittleneſs, 
N nay be formed by diflolving as much gum animi as the 


. Na will take, in old nut or poppy oil, which muſt be made 


2x Wo boil gently when the gum is put into it. The ground 


-o white colour itſelf may be laid on in this varniſh, and 
en a coat or two of it may be put over the ground, but 
it muſt be well diluted with oil of turpentine when it is 


lable to ſuffer by being indented q bruiſed by any light 
krokes, and it will not bear any "oft; 
toa very ſmooth ſurface without, if it be judiciouſly ma- 


wthentine. | It muſt be obſerved, - likewiſe, that the gum 
ein, ſuch as the animi, copal, &c. can never be diſlolyed - 
* O. 2 | 4 


ned. This, though free from brittleneſs, is, nevertkeleſs, 
but may be brought - 
naped in the laying it on. It is likewiſe fomewhat tedions - 


in drying, and will require ſome time where ſeveral coats 
ate laid on, as the laſt ought not to contain much oil of 


IC 


AC 
N RD way © af * 


. Jolving gum copal in oil of turpentine is, however, now 
_Aiſeovered by a gentleman of great abilities in chemiitry, 


menſtruum, ſo that we may hope ſoon to ſee the art of ja- 


with, the method before directed, in the caſe of. white 
grounds, muſt be purſued. _ F 


« — k 2 — 
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- wine, and this will be found a much cheaper method than 
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in ſubſtantial oils by the medium of heat, without a conſi- 
derable change in the colour of the oils, by the degree-of 
heat neceſlary to produce the ſolution. A method of dif. 


and he has alſo a method.of diſſolying amber in the ſame 


-panning carried to a conſummate degree of perfection, 
when the public are put in poſſeſſion of theſe moſt impor. 
tant inventions, or the fruits of them. 


OF BLUE JAPAN, GROUNDS. 

Blue japan grounds may be formed of bright Pruſſian 
blue, or of, verditer glazed over by Pruſſian blue, or.of 
ſmalt. The colour may be beſt mixed with ſhell-lac var- 

niſh, . and brought to a polithing- ſtate by. five or ſix coats 
of varniſh of ſeed-Jac.; hut the. varniſh, nevertheleſs, will 
ſomewhat mjure the colour, by giving to a true blue a caſt 
of green, and fouling in ſome degree a warm blue by the 
yellow it contains. Where, therefore, a bright blue is re- 
quired, and a. leſs degree of hardneſs can be diſpenſed 


5: of OF RED JAPAN GROUNDS. 

For a ſcarlet japan ground vermilion may be uſed, but 
the vermilion alone has a glaring effect, that renders it 
much leſs beautiful-than the.crimſon produced by glazing WM lo 
it over with carmine or fine lake, or. eyen with roſe pink, 
which has a very. good effect uſed for this purpoſe. For from 
a very bright crimſon, nevertheleſs, inſtead of glazing with Wl lows 
carmine, the Indian lake, known in the ſhaps by the name Van 


of /afflexyer, ſhould. be uſed, diſſolved in the ſpirit of which WM 2%, 


the varniſh, is compounded (which it readily admits of when 


good); hut in ee infegd of glazing with the ſhell- Wer 


lac varniſh, the upper OFpoliſhing coats need only be uſed, 
as they will equa r and convey the tinge of the ff fed. 
Indian lake, which may be actual Alelred by ſpirit, of Wl b 


the uſing carmine. If, nevertheleſs, the ir. page degree Ml + I 
of hrightneſs be required, the white. varniſhes muff be 1 


vitd. | | . » p ink, 
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It is at preſent, however, very difficult to obtain this 


kind of lake, for it does not appear that more than one 
confiderable quantity was ever brought over and put into 
the hands of colourmen, and this being now expended, 
they have not the means of a freſh ſupply ;' it, however, 
may be eaſily had from the ſame place whence the former 
qualiy was procured, by any perſons who go. thither in 
he Eaſt-India Company's ſhips, © © 


OF YELLOW JAPAN GROUNDS. 


For bright yellow grounds, King's yellow, or turpeth 
mineral, 1d be employed, either alone or mixed with 
foe Dutch pink. The effect may be ftill more cheightenel 
by diſſolving powdered tumeric root in the ſpirit: of wine, 
of which the upper or poliſhing coat is made; which ſpi- 
tit of wine muſt be ſtrained from off the dregs, before the 
ſeed- lac be added to it to form the varniſh. | 

The ſeed-lac varniſh is not equally injurious. here, and 


> 


with greens, as in the caſe of other colours; becauſe, be- 


ing only tinged with a reddiſh yellow, it is little more 
than an addition to the force of the colours. 
Vellow grounds may be likewiſe formed of the Dutch 
pink only, which, when good, will not be wanting in 
Eee though extremely cheap. T2 


OF. CREEN JAPAN CROU NDS: * 


Green grounds may be produced by mixing King's yel- | 
low and, bright Pruſſian blue, -or rather turpeth mineral 1 
and Pruſſian blue. A cheap, but fouler kind, may be had 3 
from verdigriſe, with a little of the above mentioned yel- 8 
lows, or Dutch pink. But where a very bright green is : 
wanted, the cryſtals of verdigriſe (called a:/illed werdi- 
griſe),” ſhould be employed, and, to heighten the effect, 
they ſhould be laid on a ground of leaf-gold, which ren- 
ders the colours extremely brilliant and pleaſing. 

They may, any of them, be uſed ſueceſsfully with good 
ſeed-Iac yarniſh, for the reaſon before given, but will be 


till brighter with the white varniſh, | | 

or ORANGE-COLOURED JAPAN GROUNDS. 5 

Orange: coloured japan grounds may be formed by mix- 

ing vermilion, or red lead with King's yellow, or Dutch 

pink, or the orange lake, 9 as directed in p. 99, 
8 | 3 
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or red orpiment, will make a brighter orange ground tha 
J 5 . g 10 

can be produced. by any mixture... 5 
or PURPLE JAPAN GROUNDS. - 1 

| 5 


Purple japan grounds may be produced by the mixture 
of lake and Pruſſian blue, or a fouler kind by vermilion | 
and Pruſſian blue. They may be treated as the reſt with WM 

reſpect to the var nin. | | 


OF BLACK JAPAN GROUNDS Te BH PRODUCED WITH. Or 
iS OUT.HEAT.. . OM 


Black grounds may be formed by either ivory-black or ar 
lamp-black, but the former is preferable where is is per- 
%% 
Theie may be always laid on. with the ſhell-lac varniſh, 
and: have their upper or poliſhing coats of common ſeed- $4 
' Jac varniſh, as the tinge or foulneſs of the varmiſh can be WW tir 
// o r of ii cl lu 
OF,COMMON BLACK; JAPAN GROVNDS ON IRON on p 
COPPZR, FRODUCED BY MEANS OF HEAT, . gre 


For forming the common black japan grounds by means | ane 
of heat, the piece of work to be japanned muſt be painted MM v 
over with drying oil, and when it is of a moderate dry: 
reis muſt be put into a ſtoye of ſuch degree of heat as will 7; 
change the oil black, without burning it, ſo as to deſtroy z, 
dr weaken its tenacity. The ſtove ſhould not be too hot 14. 
when the work is put into i:, nor the heat increaſed too by 
faſt, either of which errors would make it bliſter; but the — 
lower the:heat is augmented, and the longer it is conti. | 
nued, provided it be reſtrained within the due degree, the 
harder will be the coat of japan. This kind of varniſh 
requires no poliſh, having received, when properly ma-. 
naged, a ſuſſicient one from the heat. 


or THE FINE TORTOISE-SHELL.JAPAN GROUND Ro- J 
DUCED BY. MEANS OF HEAT. 


The beſt kind of toxtoiſe-ſhell ground produced by heat WM var 
is not leſs valuable for its great hardneſs, and enduring WM the 
to be made hotter than boiling water without damage, ſma 
than for its beautiful appearance. It is to be made by WM no, 
means of a varniſh prepared in the following manner: Tay 


e 
5 


* * os, * 
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e Take of good linſeed oil one gallon, and of umbre 
„half a pound. Boil them together till the oil become 
„ very brown and thick ; ſtrain it then through a coarſe 
1 cloth, and ſet it again to boil; in which ſtate it muſt be 
«continued till it acquire a pitchy conſiſtence, when it 
« will be fit for uſe,” EEE boos. 
Having prepared thus the: varniſh, clean well the iron 
or copper- plate, or other piece which is to be apanned, 
and then lay vermilion tempered with ſhell-lac varniſh, 
or with drying oil dilated with oil of: turpentine, very 
thinly on the ꝑlaces intended to imitate the more tranſpa- 
rent parts of the tortoiſe-ſhell. When the vermilion is 
dry, bruſh over the whole with the black warnifh,: tem- 
pered to a due conſiſtence with oil of turpentine; and when 
it is ſet and firm, put the work into a ftove; where it may 
undergo a very ſtrong heat, and muſt be continued a con- 
fiderable time, if even three weekæs or a month, it will be 
the better. a , | N da 


This was given among other recipes by Kunckel, but 


appears to have been neglected till it was revived with 
great ſucceſs in the Birmingham manufactures, where it 


was not only the ground of ſnuff- boxes, dreſſing- boxes, 


and other ſuch leſſer pieces, but of thoſe beautiful tea - 
waiters which have been ſo : juſtly eſteemed and admired 
in ſeveral parts of Europe where they have been ſent. 
This ground may be decorated with painting and gilding 
in the ſame manner as any other varniſhed forface, which 


ad heſt be done after the ground has been duly hardened 


by the hot ſtove; but it is well to give a ſecond annealing 
wich a more gentle heat after it is finiſned. 2 


JJ 5 
Of Painting Japan W. ork. ws 


JAPAN. work ought properly to be painted with co- 
J lours in varniſh. - The methods of this kind of paint- 
ing I have before given under the article of painting in 
varniſh, in p. 142, and the following. But in order for 
the greater deſpatch, and, in ſome very nice works in 
{mall,. for the freer uſe of the pencil, the colours are now 
noſt frequently rempered in oil, which ſhould previouſly 

ave a fourth part of its — of gum animi diflolved in 

4 


«Ao bo pore won „„ IS 
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it; ot, in-defanlt- of that, of the gums ſandarac-or maſtic, 
as I have likewiſe before intimated. When the oil is thus 
uſed, it ſhould be well diluted with ſpirit of turpentine, 
that the colours may. be laid more evenly and thin, by 
which means fewer of the poliſhing or upper coats of var- 
niſh become neceſſary. 

In: ſome inſtances, water eolours, as I before mentioned, 7 
are laid on grounds of gold, in the manner of other paint. . 
zings, and are beſt, when ſo uſed, in their proper appear. MI ©. 
ance, without any varniſh over them, and yy are alſo . 
fometimes ſo managed as to have the effect. of emboſſed . 
work. The colours employed in this way, for painting, M ,. 
are (as I before intimated) beſt prepared by means of ... 
afinglaſs ſize, corrected with honey or ſugar- candy. The . 
body of which the emboſſed work is raiſed, need not, how- il ., * 
ever, be tinged with the exterior colour, but may be beſt MI ©. 
formed of very ſtrong gum water, thickened. to a proper ill 7 - 
confiſtence by bole armoniac and whiting in equal parts; . A, 
which: being laid on in the proper figure, and repaired . 
when dry, may be then e with the proper colours il ,; 0 
tempered. in the iſinglaſs ſize, or in the general manner: 
with ſhell-lac varnin. . 


. age 
Of Varnifoing Japan Work: pak 


E. laſt and finiſhing part of Japanning lies in the W kind 
1 laying on and poliſhing the outer coats of varniſh, dine 
which are neceſſary, as well in the pieces that have only ow 
one ſimple ground of colour, as with thoſe that are paint- ee 
ed. This is in general beſt done with common ſeed-lac phleg 
_ varniſh, except in the inſtances, and on thoſe occaſions, M* «© 

where I have already. ſhewn other methods to be more ex-. FIY 
pedient ; and the ſame reaſons, which decide as to the fit- . * 
neſs or impropriety of the varniſnes, with reſpect to the Wu £1 
colours of the ground, hold equally well with regard to 1 ho! 
thoſe of the painting; for where brightneſs is the molt Wy 4. - 
material point, and a tinge of yellow will injure it, ſeed- Wi. 52 

lac muſt give way to the whiter gums ; but where hard- N of 
neſs, and a greater tenacity, are moſt eſſential, it mult W apf 
be adhered to; and where both are ſo. neceſſary, that ii . ia 
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's is proper one ſhould give way to the other, in a certain 
5 degree reciprocally, a mixed varniſh mult be adopted. 
's This mixed varniſh, as I before obſerved, ſhould be 
) WH made of the picked ſeed lac, as directed in p. 315. The 
„common ſeed-lac varniſh, which is the moſt uſeful prepa- 
ration of the kind hitherto invented, may- be thus made : 
, „ Take of ſeed lac three ounces, and put it into water 
* tt to free it from the ſlicks and filth that frequently are 
"Wl © intermixed with it, and which may be done by ſtirring _ 
oi it about, and then pouring off the water and adding 
d « freſh quantities, in order to repeat the operations till : 
> Wl © it be free from all impurities, as it very eſfectually may 
of be by this means. Dry it then and-powder it groſsly, 
ie „ and put it, with a pint of rectified ſpirit of wine, into 
z bottle, of which it will not fill above two-thirds. 
et « Shake the mixture well together, and place the bottle 
TW in a gentle heat, till the feed appear to be diſſolved, 
che ſhaking being in the mean time repeated as often as 
ed may be convenient; and then pour off all which can 
de obtained clear by that method, and ſtrain the re- 
er © mainder through a coarſe cloth. The varniſh thus pre- 
© pared*-muſt be fe for uſe in a bottle well ſtopped.“ 
| When the ſpirit bf wine is very ftrong, it will diſſolve 
a greater proportion of the ſeed lac; but this will ſaturate 
the common, which is ſeldom of x ſtrength ſufficient for 
making varniſnes in perfection. As the chilling, which is 
the-moſt inconvenient accident attending thoſe of this 
he kind, is prevented, or produced more frequently, accor- 
ding to the ſtrength of the ſpirit,” I will take this oppor- 
ly I unity of ſhewing 4 method by which weaker-reRified ſri- 
u- Writs may with great eaſe, at any time, be-freed from the 
lic H hlegms and rendeted of the firſt degree of firength. 
i © Take a pint of the common reQified ſpirit of wine, 
„and put it into a bottle, of which it will not fill above 
* three part? Add to it half an ounce of pearl-aſhes, 
* falt' of tartar, or any other-alkaline ſalt, heated red 
hot, andipowdered, as well as it can be, without much 
« toſs of its heat. Shake the mixture frequently for the 


ed- „ ſpace of half an hour; before which time, a great part 
r of the phlegm will be ſeparated from the ſpirit, and will. 
1 * appear, together with the undiſfolvec part of the ſalts 


„in the bottom of the bottle. Let the ſpirit then be 
poured off, or freed from 9 phlegm and ſalts by means 


— 


_ otherwiſe greatly deprave the ſpirit with reſpect to var. 


ed, and. muſt conſequently render another diſtillation ne- 
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of a tritorium, or ſeparatin g funnel, and let half an oungz | 


of the pearl aſhes, heated and powdered as before, be | 


* added to it, and the ſame treatment repeated. This 


may be done a third time, if the quantity. of phlegm, 
« ſeparated by the addition of the. pearl-aſhes, appear \ 
*« conſiderable. An ounce of alum reduced to powder l 
«. and made hot, but not burnt, muſt then. be put into the : 
* ſpirit, and ſuffered to remain ſome hours, the bottle - 
„ being frequently ſhaken ; after which, the ſpirit being h 
«© poured off from it, will be fit for uſe.” - 9 

The addition of the alum is neceſſary to nentralize the c 
remains of the alkaline ſalt, or pearl-aſhes, which would 


niſhes and lacquers, where vegetable colours are concern, 


ceflary. f . | 
The manner of ufing the ſeed-lac or white varniſhes is 
the ſame, except with regard to the ſubſtance uſed in po, 
liſning; which, where a pure white, or great clearneſs of 
other colours is in queſtion, ſhould be itſelf white; where- 
as the browner ſorts of poliſhing duſt, as being cheaper, 
and doing their buſineſs with greater deſpatch, may ba 
uſed in other caſes. The pieces of work to be warniſhed 
mould be placed near a fire, or in a room where there i; 
a ſtove, and made perfectly dry, and then the varnith may 
be rubbed over them by the proper bruſhes made for that 
purpoſe ; beginning in the middle, and paſſing the bruſh 
to one end, and then, with another. ſtroke from the mid - 
dle, paſſing it to the other. But no part ſhould be croſſed 
or twice paſſed over, in forming one coat, where it can 
fibly be avoided. When one coat is dry, another mull 
be laid over it, and this muſt be continued at leaſt five or 
ſix times, or more, if, on trial, there be not a ſufficient 
thickneſs of. varniſh to bear the poliſh, without laying 
bare the painting or the ground calour underneath. 
When a ſufficient number of coats is thus laid on, the 
work is fit to be poliſhed, which muſt be done, in common 
caſes, by rubbing it with a rag dipped in tripoli (com. 
monly called rotter-/tone) finely powdered. But towards 
the end of the rubbing, a little oil of any kind ſhould bs 
uſed along with the powder; and when the work appears 
ſufficiently bright and gloſſy, it ſhould be well rubbed ww 
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the oil alone, to clean it from the powder, and give it a 
fill brighter luſtre. 3 

In the caſe of white grounds, inſtead of the tripoli, fine 
putty, or whiting, muſt be uſed ; both which ſhould be 
waſhed over to prevent the danger of damaging the work 
from any ſand, or other gritty matter that may happen to 
be commixed with them. LS 
It is a great improvement of all kinds of japan work to 
harden the varniſh by means of heat, which, in every de- 
gree where it can be applied ſhort, of what. would burn to 
calcine the matter, teads to give it a more firm and ſtrong 
texture. Where metals form the body, therefore, a very 
hot ſtove may be uſed, and the pieces of work may, be. 
continued in it a conſiderable. time, eſpecially if the heat 
be gradually increaſed; but where wood is in queſtions 
heat muſt be ſparingly uſed, as it would otherwiſe warp 
or ſhrink the body to as to injure the genxal figure. 


ger 


XI the methods of gilding; which are applicable to- 


the ornamenting japan work, having been before 
taught under the article of gilding, it is needleſs to repeat 
them here. I ſhall therefore only again obſerve, that in 
gilding with gold-ſize, (which is almoſt the only method 
now practiſed in japan work) where it is deſired to have 
the gold not thine, - or approach in the leaſt towards the 
burniſhing ſtate, the ſize thould be uſed either with oil of 
turpentine only, or with a very little fat oil; but where a 
greater luſtre and appearance of poliſk are wanting with- 
out the trouble of burniſhing, and the preparation neceſ- 
fary for it, fat dil alone, or mixed with a little good ſize; 
mould be uſed; and the ſame proportionable effect will be 
produced from a mean proportion of the. 


* 
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CHEE V: 
- Of Lacquering. 


ACQUERING is the laying either coloured or tran. 
4 ſparent varniſhes on metals, in order to produce the 
appearance of a different colour in the metal, or to pre- 
ſerve it from ruſt and the. injuries of the weather. 
Lacquering is therefore much of the ſame nature with 
Japannivg, both with regard to the principles and prac- 
tice, except that no opake colours, but tranſparent tinges 
alone, are to be employed. | 
The occaſions on which lacquering is now in. general 
uſed are three where braſs is to be made to have the ap. 
pearance of being gilt; where tin is wanted, to have the 
reſemblance of yellow metals; and where braſs or copper 
locks, nails, or other ſuch matters as are to be defended 
from the corroſion of the air or moiſture. There was in- 
deed formerly another very frequent application of lac- 
quering, which was colouring frames of pictures, &c. 
previouſly filvered in order to give them the effect of gild- 
ing; but this is now greatly diſuſed. Theſe various in- 
tentions of laequering require different compoſitions for: 


the effeRuating each kind, and as there is a multiplicity 
of ingredients which may be conducive to each purpoſe, a 
Praportionable number of recipes have been deviſed and 
Een into practice, eſpecially for the lacquering braſs 
work to imitate gilding, which is a conſiderable object ia 
this kind of art, * has been improved to the greateſt 
degree of perfection. I ſhall, however, only give one or 
two recipes for each, as they are all that are neceſſary, the 
1 others being either made too complex by ingredients not 
1 eſlential to the intention, or too coſtly by the uſe of ſuch 
1 as are expenſive, or inferior in goodneſs, from the impro- 
per choice or proportion of the component ſubſtances. 
The principal body or matter of all good lacquers uſed 
at preſent is ſeed-lac; but, for coarſer uſes, reſin or tur- 
pentine is added, in order to make the lacquer cheaper 
than if the ſeed-lac, which is a much dearer article, be 
uſed alone. Spirit of wine is alſo conſequently the fluid 
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or menſtruum of which lacquers are formed, as the ethe- 
rial oils will not diſſolve the ſeed-lac, and it is proper that 
the ſpirit ſhould be highly rectified for this purpoſe. As 
it is ſeldom practicable, nevertheleſs, to procure ſuch ſpi- 
rits from the ſhops, it will be found very advantageous to 
aſe the method above given for dephlegmating it by alka- 
line ſalts ; but the uſe of the alum, directed in that proceſs, 

- WH muft not be forgotten on this occaſion, as the effect of the 

e Wl alkaline ſalt would-otherwiſe be the turning the metal of 

-: purpliſh. inftead of a golden colour, by laying on the 

lacquer. | | 

The following are excellent compoſitions fur braſs work 
which is to reſemble gilding: 

« Take of turmeric ground, as it may be had at the 
N dry-ſalters, one ounce, and of ſaffron and Spaniſh an- 
« ratto each two drams... Put them into a proper bottle 
« with a pint of highly- rectified ſpirit of wine, and place 


them for ſeveral days. A very ſtrong yellow tincture 
«will then be-abeamed, which muſt be ftramed off from 
4 the ' throwgh a coarſe linen cloth, and then, bein 

put back inte the bottle, three ounces of good ſeed- lac, 
* powdered” groſsly, muſt be added, and the mixture 
„placed again in a moderate heat, and ſhaken till the 
„ ſeed-lac be diſſolved, or at leaſt ſuch part of it as may. 
The lacquer muſt then be ſtrained as before, and will 
be fit for uſe, but muſt be kept in a bottle carefully 


« topped.” | | 
Where it is deſired to have the lacquer warmer or red- 
der than this compoſition may prove, t oportion of the 
annatto' muſt be increaſed ; and where it is wanted cooler, 
or — true yellow, it muſt — 9 22 =” 
he above; properly managed, is an extreme good 
hcquer; and of 8 — but the following, Sich 
s cheaper, and may be made where the Spaniſh annatto 
cannot be procured good, is not greatly inferior to it. 
„Take of turmeric root ground one ounce, of the beſt 
„ 4ragon's blood half a dram. Put them to a pint of 
ed WW ſpirit of wine, and proceed as with the above.” 
Ir- diminiſhing the proportion of the dragon's blood, 
er e varniſh may be rendered of a redder or truer yellow 


* 


« them in a. moderate heat, if convenient, often ſhaking. 
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or ſaffron are uſed ; and the gamboge, though a very Ml ne 
P 
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_ Saffron is ſometimes uſed to form the body of colour in Ml 
in this Kind of lacquer, inſtead of the turmeric, but though Ml th 
it makes a warmer yellow, yet the dearneſs of it, and tze Ml ti 
advantage which turmeric has in forming a much ſtronger fa 
tinge in ſpirit. of wine, not only than the ſaffron, but than or 


any other vegetable matter hitherto known, gives it the Ml te 


preference. Though, being a true yellow, and conſe. il of 


quently not ſufficiently warm to overcome the greeni Ml th 


caſt of braſs, it requires the addition of ſome orange-co. Ml re 
loured tinge to make a perfect lacquer for this purpoſe. * 
Aloes and gamboge are alſo ſometimes uſed in lacquers ¶ tri 
for braſs ; but the aloes is not neceſſary- where turmeric 


ſtrong milky.yeilow in water, affords only a very weak 
tinge in ſpirit of wine. 5 1 
The varniſh for tin may be made as follows: p 
_ ©5 Take of turmeric. root one ounce, of dragon's. blood eff 
te two drams, and of {pirit of wine one pint. Proceed as 
„ in the former.” VVVVVVVVVVTVVV | 
This may, like the former, have the red or yellow ren- im 
dered more prevalent by the jncreaſing or diminiſhing the Wl ma 
proportion of the dragon's blood. Where a coarſer or cie 
cheaper kind is wanted, the quantity of ſeed- lac may be co: 


abated, and the deficiency thence ariſing ſupplied by the WM ne 
ſame proportion of refin. | 1 
The lacquer for locks, nails, &c. where little or na mi 
c=lour is deiired, may either be ſeed-lac varniſh alone, as be: 
prepared above, or with a little dragon's blood, or a com- f 
pound varniſh of equal parts of feed-lac and reſin, with or W is | 
without the dragon's blood. E | bel 

The lacquer for picture- frames, where the ground is cur 
filver, and the appearance of gilding is to be produced, the 
may be the compoſition before given, p. 306, for gilding ner 
leather, the principle being exactly the ſame in this cateſ as. 


4 - 
* 


and that. 


4 


he manner of laying on the lacquer is as follows: 


- Firſt let the pieces of work to be lacquered be made 
thoroughly clean, which, if they be new founded, mui 


be done by means. of agua forts... Being ready, they mul . 


be heated by a ſmall charcoal fire in a proper veſſel, or 
any way that may be moſt convenient ; the degree mu 

not be greater than will admit of their being taken hold of 
without burning the hand. The lacquer muſt then be laid 
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on by a proper bruſh in the manner of other varniſhes, and 
the pieces immediately ſet again in the ſame warm ſitua- 


tion. After the lacquer is thoroughly dry and firm, the 


fame operarion muſt be renewed again for four or five times, 
or till the work appear of the colour aad brightneſs in- 


tended,” For very.fine work ſome uſe a ſmall proportion 


of ſeed-lac, which occaſions. the lacquer to lie evener on 
the metal ; but, in this caſe, a greater number of coats are 


required, which multiplies the proportion of-labour ; tho? 
where the price of the work. will allow for ſuch additional 


trouble, it will be the more perfect for it. 


The lacquering tin may be performed in the ſame man- 
ner as is here directed for braſs; but, being for coarſer 


purpoſes, leſs nicety is obſerved, and fewer coats (or per- 


haps one only) are made to ſuffice, as the lacquer is com- 
pounded very red that the tinge may have the ſtronger 


= 


effect. ( 


Locks, nails, &c.. where lacquer is only uſed in a defi- 
' nitive view to keep them from corrod ing, and not for the 


improvement of the colour, may be treated in the ſame 
manner, but one or two coats are generally thought ſuffi - 
cient; though, where any regard is had to the wear, the 


coats of lacquer or varniſh ſhould always be of a due thiek-. 


neſs when they are to be expoſed to the air, otherwiſe the 
ſrſt moiſt weather makes them chill and look grey and 
miſty, in ſuch manner, that they are rather injurious than 
beneficial to the work they are laid upon. | 


The lacquering picture: frames, &. where the ground 


is leaf-filverz may. be performed in the ſame manner as 


before was directed in the caſe of gilding leather, the cir- 


cumſtances being nearly the ſame, except with relation ta 


the texture of the ſubject, to ſuit which, the different man- 


ner of treatment may be eaſily adapted; but the lacquers 


| 3. was. before obſerved, may be the ſame. | 


* 
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CAP. VI. 

Of Staining. Wood, Ivory, Bone, Horn,: Ala. 
baſter, Marble, and other Stones, of various 
Colours. TS | 


o 8 | « - 


S ECT. I. 
Of Staining Wood. - 


CF :STAINING:WOOD: YELLOW. 


AKE any white wood, and-bruſh it over ſeveral times 
I with the tincture of turmeric-root,: made by putting 
an:qunce of the turmeric,..ground to powder, to a pint of 
ſpirit, and, after they have ſtood ſome days, ſtraining of 
the tincture. If the yellow Colour be deſired to have a 
redder caſt, a little dragon's: blood muſt be added, in the 
proportion that will produce the teint required. 
A cheaper, but leſs ſtrong and bright yellow, may be 
given to wood, by rubbing it over ſeveral times with the 
*.tincture of the French berries, prepared as in p. 99, and 
made boiling hot. After the wood is againUry, it ſhould 
be bruſbed over with a weak alum water uſed cold. 
.  Lefler pieces of wood, inſtead of being bruſned over 
with them, _ ſoaked in the decoQions of tinctures. 
Woed may be alſo ſtained yellow by means of agua for- 
tis, which will ſometimes produce a very beautiful yellow 
colour, but at other times a browner. The wood ſhould 
be warm when the agua fortis is laid on, and be held to 
the fire immediately afterwards, and care muſt be taken, 
that either the agua furtis be not too ſtrong, or that it be 
ſparingly uſed, otherwiſe a brown, ſometimes even a black- 
im colour may be the reſult. 7 
In order to render any of theſe ſtains more beautiful 
and durable, the wood ſhould be ruſhed after it is colour · 
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ed, and then varniſhed by the ſeed-lac varniſh ; or, when 
deſired to be very ſtrong, and. to take a high poliſh, with 
three or four coats of ſhell- lac varniſh. 


| OF STAINING. WOOD RED. 1 
For a bright red ſtain for: wood, make a ſtrong 'iinfuſton 
of Brafil in ftale-urine, or water impregnated with pearl- 
aihes, in the proportion of an. ounce to a gallon; to a gal- 
on of either of which the proportion-of Brafil wood: muſt 
be a pound, which being put to them, they muſt Rand to- 
gether two or three days, often-ftirring the mixture. With 
this infuſion ſtrained, and made hoiling hot, bruſh over 
the wood to. be ſtained. till it appear ſtrongly coloured; 
then, while yet wet, bruſh it over with alum water made 
in the proportion of two ounces of alum to a quart of wa- 
r. 7 2 | 
For a leſs bright red diſſolve an ounce of dragon's blood 
to a pint of 83 of wine, and bruſn over the wood with 
the tincture till the Rain appear to be as ſtrong as is de- | 
fired ; but this is, in fact, rather lacquering than-ſtaning, 
For a. pink or. roſe red; add to a gallon of the above in- 
lion of Brafil wood two additional ounces of the ,pearl- 
aſhes, and uſe it as was before directed; but it is neceſ- 
fry, in this caſe, to bruſb*the wood over often with the 
alum water. By increaſing the pfoportion of pearl-aſhes, 
the red may be rendered yet paler ; but it is proper, when 
be Wl more than. this quantity is added, to make the alum water 
the I tronger. : þ > 
and WM Theſe reds, when it is neceſſary, may be-varniſhed aa 


la 
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indigo can be uſed only in that ſtate to which it is brought +| 
by the manner of eee by the dyers, of whom | | 
indeed it muſt be had, as it cannot be properly ſo prepared 

but in large quantities, and with a particular apparatus. 

” wa of ſtaining blue with the copper is therefore 
c LL | 

Take a ſolution of copper; made according to the di- 

* reQions given in p. 82, and bruſh it, while hot, ſeveral 
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% times over the wodd,;: then make a ſolution of peg. 
Laſlies, in the proportion of two ounces to a pint of wa- 
„ ter, and bruſn it, hot over the wood; ſtained: with the 
*© ſolution of copper, till it be of a perfectly blue co- 
J GOW Bir rart 6s 
Wood ſtained green as above by verdigriſe, may like. 
wiſe be made blue, by uſing the ſolution of the pearl-aſhy 
in the ſame manner. — 2880 Ar 143. Do % 101 N 
Mhen indigo is uſed for ſtaining wood blue, it muſt be 
managed: chus, : 1 ml oye nid nid ww 1c | 
Janke indigo prepared with-ſoap-lees, -as: when uſed 
* by che dyers, and bruſh the EK with it boiling hot, 
Prepare then a ſolution of white tartar, er cream 0 
.& tartar, which is to be made by boiling three ounces 0 
the zartar, or oream, in a quart of water; and with this 
« ſolution, uſed copiouſly, bruſh over the wood before the 
moiſture of the tzyQure of indigo be quite dried out of 
t den sv Nod bog. nin to zd 10 22477 20 
Izheſe blues may: he refed and. yarnithed 38 the redy 
here there is occaſſoo n:: Hg 
3 ov STAINING WOOD A MAHOGAN Y COLOUR, 
- Mahogany colour is the moſt uſeful of any ſtain fo 
*wood ( efDectalhy fince the fineering with different colout 


* 


is out of faſhion) às it is much practiſed at preſent fo 
chairs and other futniture made in Imitation of mabogary 
which, when well managed, may be brought to have? 
. œd . Ütk!T one - 
This ſtain may be of different. hues, as the natural woo! 
Pe why! 0: tly, being of all the intermediate teints be 


#4 


. twixt the red brown, and purple brown, according to ti 
age, or ſometimes; the original nature of different pieces 
For the light red brown, uſe a decoction of madder and 
fuſtic wood ground in water; the proportion may be hal 
a pound of madder, and a quarter. of a. pound vf-fuſtic ti 
a gallon; or, in default of fuſtic, an ounce of the vello 
berries may be uſed. This maſt be bruſhed over the woc 
to be ſtained, while bailing hot, till: the due colour be ob 
rained, and, if the wood be kindly grained, it will hay 
greatly the appearance of. new mahogan y. 

The ſame effect nearly may be produced by the tine 
ture of dragon's blood and turmeric root in ſpirit of wine 
by increaſing or diminiſhing the proportion of each 


es. + 


Fr, ere warmed er + 
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which ingredients, the brown ftain may be varied to a 
more red or yellow caſt at pleaſure. This ſucceeds bet- 
ter upon wood, which has already ſome tinge of brown, 
than upon whiter, „ hf e 
For the dark mahogany take the infuſion of madder 
wade as above, except the exchanging the fuſtic for two 
onnces of logwood, and when the. wood to be planed has 
deen ſeveral times waſhed over, and is again dry, it mult 
be ſlightly bruſhed over with water in which pearl-aſhes 
have been diſfiblved, in the proportion of about a quarter 
of an ounce to a quart. _. | | ; 
Any ſtains of the intermediate colours may be made b 
mxing theſe ingredients, or. varying the proportion of 
them. © Wn Re NY a 5 T 
Where theſe ſtains are uſed” for better kinds of work, 
the wood ſhould” be afterwards varniſhed with three ur 
our coats of ſeed-lac-varnith ;* but for coarſe work, the 
rarniſh of reſin and ſeed-lac may be employed, or they 
may be only well rubbed over with drying o iI. 


or STAINING.WOOD BEW. 


w water, and, with the hot ſolution, bruſh. over the wood 
ill it be duly ſtained. | 5 5 
This may be ruſhed and varniſhed as the above. 


OF STALNING WOOD PURPLE, 3 


Bruſh the wood to be ſtained ſeveral times with a ſtrong 
decoction of logwood and Braſil, made in the proportion 
of one pound of the logwood, and a quarter of a pound of 
the Brafil, to a gallon of water, and boiled for an hour 
or more. When the wood has been bruſhed over till there 
be a ſufficient body of colour, let it dry, and then be 
lightly- paſſed over by a ſolution of one dram of pearl- 
ales in a quart of water. This ſolution maſt be carefully 
wed, as it will gradually change the colour from a brown 
ted which-it will be originally found to be, to a dark 
ve purple, and therefore its effect mult be reſtrained to 
be due point for producing the colour deſired. ,_ + 

This may be varniſhed as the reſt, | 


1 
1 


Diſſolve verdigriſe in vinegar, or cryſtals of verdigriſe ' 


— 4 — 
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OFBSTAINING WOOD. BLACK. 


Bruſh the wood ſeveral times with the hot decoQtion q 
logwood made as above, but without the Brafil ; then hay 
ing prepared an infuſion of galls, by putting a quarter of; 
pound of powdered galls to two quarts of water, and ſet 
ting them in the funſhine, - or any-other gentle heat, ft 
three or four days, bruſh. the wood three or four tin 
over with it, and then paſs:over it again, while yet we 
with a ſolution of green vitriol in water, in the proportia 
of two ounces to a quart. „ 

The above is the cheapeſt method; but a very fine bla] 
may be produced by bruſhing the wood ſeveral times on 
with a ſolution of. Copper in agua fortis, and afterward 
with the decoction of 2 wood, which muſt be repeatet 
till the colour be of ent ers, and the greenneſ; 


ꝓroduced by the . ſolution of the copper, wholly over 


come. 
lheſe blacks may; be varniſhed as the other colours. 


Ss * 3.4 * 5 Fe” "- * 2 1 1 
* — 


— ** * 


Where the ſtains are deſired to be very ſtrong, as in tl 
caſe of wood intended to be uſed for. ſineering, it is in g 
neral neceſſary they ſhould be ſoaked, and not bruſhed 
to render which the more practicable, the wood may b 
_ previouſly ſlit, or ſawed, into pieces of a proper thicknel 
i inlaying. 6 

tis to be underflogd alſo, that when the wood is aboy 


ordered to be braſhed ſeveral times over with the tingin 

ſubſtances, : it ſhould be ſuffered to dry. betwixt each cin 
e ROT At; i 

O Staining Tuory, : Bone, or Horn. 


 .GF-8TAINING IVORY, BONE, ox HORN, YELLOW: 
TY OIL them firſt in a ſolution of alum, in the proportic 
D of one pound to two quarts of water, and then pri 
pare'a tincture of the 'French. berries, by boiling half 
pound of the berries, pounded, in a gallon of water vi 
à quarter of. a pound of pearl-aſhes. After this tinctu 
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25 boiled about an hour, put the ivory, &c. previouſly 
oiled _ alum water into it, and let them remain there 
alf an hour. | 


brighter yellow may be obtained, but the ivory, &c. muſt 
that caſe be again dipped-in alum water after it is ta- 
en out of the tincture, otherwiſe an orange colour, not a 
ellow, will be produced from the effect oß the pearl - aſhes 
n the turmeric. a= 


or STAINING-EVORY;, BONE; AND HORN, GREEN. 
They muſt be boiled in a ſolution of verdigriſe in vi- 
gar, or of copper in agua fortis, prepared as above di- 
ed, (a veſſel of glaſs or earthen-ware»being employed 
Ir this purpoſe) till they be of the colour deſired. 


or STAINING -IVORY, BONE, AND HORN; RED. 


Take ſtrong lime water, prepared as for other purpoſes, 
dd the raſpings of Braſil wood, in the proportion of half 
pound to a gallon. Let them boil for an hour, and then 
at in the ivory, &c. prepared by boiling in alum water 
| the manner above directed for the yellow, and continue 
there till it be ſufficiently coloured, If it be too crim- 


arlet, by dipping again in the alum water. 
or STAINING IVORY, BONE, AND HORN, BLUE. 


Stain the ivory; &c. firſt green, according to the manner 
bove directed, and then dip it in a ſolution of pearl-aſhes 
de ſtrong and boiling hot; but it muſt not be continued 
ger, nor dipped oftener, than is neceflary to convert 
te green to blue. | 
The ivory, &c. may otherwiſe be boiled in the tincture 
indigo prepared as by the dyers, and afterwards-in the 
0 2 of tartar made as is directed for the ſtaining 


* vor hn IVORY, BONE, AND HORN, PURPLE. 

oruc Treat them in the ſame manner as was directed for red, 
n n acept that logwood muſt be ſubſtituted in the place of 
hall Wil wood, and the uſe of the alum water muſt be omit- 


If turmeric-root be uſed inſtead of the French berries, 


u, or verge toward the purple, it may be rendered more 


334 5 OF STAINING. 
If a redder purple be wanted, a mixture of the logwogi 
and Brafil muſt be employed, inſtead of the log wood alone, 
The proportion may be equal parts, or any leſs proportion 
of the Brafil, according to the colour deſired. | 


or STAINING HORN IN LIMITATION or TORT0132- 
* . SHBLL, - „ 
The horn to be ſtained muſt be firſt preſſed into proper 
plates, or ſcales, or other flat form. The following mix. 
ture muſt then be prepared: _ - 


« Take of quick-lime two parts, and of litharge one, 
% and temper them to the conſiſtence of a ſoft paſte with 
«loap-lye.”* 55 | 

Put this paſte over all the parts of the horn, except ſuch 
as are proper to be left tranſparent, in order to the great. 
er reſemblance of the tortoiſe-ſnell. The horn muſt then 
remain thus covered with the paſte till it be thoroughly 

dry; when the paſte being bruſhed off, the horn will be 
found partly opake, and partly tranſparent, in the manner 
of tortoiſe Nell, and when put over a fail, of the kind 0 
latten called aſſidue, will be ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from 
it. It requires ſome degree of fancy, and judgment, to 
diſpoſe of the paſte in ſuch a manner as to form a variety 
of tranſparent parts of different magnitude and figure, to 
look like the effect of Nature, and it will be an improve- 
ment to add ſemi-tranſparent, parts. This may be done 
by mixing whiting with ſome of the paſte to weaken its 
operation in particular places, by which ſpots of a reddiſh 
brown will be produced, that if properly interſperſed, el- 
pecially on the edges of the dark parts, will greatly in- 
creaſe as well. the beauty of the work, as its ſimilitude with 
the real tortoiſe-ſhell. . been 


- 
- 


BLACK, 


TO STAIN IVORY, BONE, AND HORN, 
Proceed in the ſame manner as is above directed, ſor 
wood, g 
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rtion W'- Of Staining Paper, of Parchment, of various Colours. 
/ OF: 9741 NING PAPER, OR-PARCHM ENT, YELLOW. 


DapER may be ſtained yellow by the tincture of French 
| berries prepared as in- p 993 but a much more beau- 


oper ul colour may be obtained by uſing the tincture of tur- 
mix. eric, formed by infufing an ounce or more of the root, 


vydered in a pint of ſpirit. of wine. This may be made 


one, Wl give any teint o * low, from the lighteſt ſtraw to the 
with colour, called French yellow, and will be equal in 


tightneſs even to che Helt dyed fils. If yellow be want 
of a warmer or redder caſt, afinatto or d ragon's blood, 
$54 11s eng 3 25513 vt 


rcat- Weſt be added ta the tincture. 

then The beſt manner of uſing theſe, and the following 

gil tures, is to ſpread them even on the paper, or parch- 
E 


ent, by means of a broad bruſh, in the manner of var- 


nner i ing. 9 

d 0 F e 
from or sTAINXINXG PAPER. OR PARCHMENT, RED, © 
, to Paper, or parchment, may be ſtained red, by treating 
ety in tue ſame manner as is directed for wood, pi 328, or 
„ to ted ink It may alſo be ſtained of a ſcarlet-hue by the 
ove- are of dragon's blood in ſpirit of wine; but this will 
done be bright. 7 als * 72 2 25 l If | 

1 üs A very. fine crimſon ſtain may be given to paper by a 
dia aure of the Indian lake before mentioned, p. 62, which 
el be made by infuſing! the lalee ſome days in- ſpirit of 
in- 


is and then pouring off the titre fromm rhe drege. 


e STAINING, PAPER, OR PARCHMENT, OREEN. 
Paper, or parchment, may be ſtained green, by the ſo- 
ion of verdigriſe in vinegar, or by the cryſtals of ver- 
ieriſe diflolved.an water, as alſo by the ſolution of cop- 
rin agua fortis, made by adding filings of copper gra- 

ally to the agua fortis till no ebullition enſues; or ſpirit 
halt may be uſed in the place of the aqua fortis. 


or STAINING PAPER, OR PARCHMENT, BLUE. 
* 2 1 l 0 3 NY {43 & 


A blue colour may be given to paper, or parchment, 
laining it green by any of the above mentioned me- 


« 
, * 


_ the manner there explained likewiſe. 
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thods, and treating it afterwards as is directed for | 
ſtaining wood blue, by the fame means, or by indigo i 


OF STAINING PAPER, OR PARCHMENT, ORANGE. 


EEE 


by ape, half an ounce of pearl-aſhes, or ſalt of tarta 
in a quart of water, and filtering the ſolution. 
| OF STAINING PAPER, OR PAgCHMENT, PURPLE, 
Paper, or parchment, may. be ſtained purple by arch; 
or by the tincture of logwood, according to the meth 


bove directed for. ſtaining wood. The juice of ripe prin = 
Carine expreſſed will ikonils give 2 purple dye to = 
ox paxen bn, n ie ine 13 1 0 
£ 19-51 by tor 7-7 4 
Stai 2 Alab er, Marble, and other Stones, o * ] 
of Sajaing T af n of crit ; 
A LABASTER,: marble, and other ſtones, may i! 
A ſtained of a yellow. red, green, blue, purple, bla l 
or any af the compaund colours, by the means above gu © 
for ſtaining wood. But it is better, when a ſtrong tig 
Bs ROE he lag eye ik if made in waters 8 Þ 
hot on abaſter, &. ſpreading it equally on exe 
part, then - to bruſti ĩt aver.only, though that may be H Þ 
cient dn. ſlighter i dye will Tube. When tinda 'B 
in ſpirit or wing are uſe TY my muſt not be heated, as ti : 
ſpirit wquld evaporate, and leave the tinging gums it WM 2 
undifoly d ſtate. bunch | [: 87 inging gu 4 
__ - When ſtones are not perfectly white, but partake 
brownneſs or greyneſs, the colour produced: hy the tinꝗ = 


will be proportionably wanting in brightneſs; becauſc i 
natural colour of the ſtone. is not hid or covered by t 5 
tinges, but combines ih them ; and, for che ſame r n. 


: By 
ſon, if the ſtone be of any of the pure .colours, the rel | 
will be a compound of ſuch colour and that of 
tinge. my oy ph | » n 0 E. , Bi 
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LABASTER, how to be ſtained of various co- 

| lours, - . - 336 
Antimony, as a white colour for enamel, 199; as a 
yellow colour for enamel, 210 ;—glaſs, haw uſed in 


enamel PAINTS, 5 211 
Apparatus for mak ing colours, 36; for enamel paint- 
ing, 189; — for gilding, — 3 276 
Arabic gum, 127; — Archal, or Orchal, - 100 
-Argentum muſivum, how prepared, 5 305 
Arſenic, how uſed in enamel, m = 200 
Aſhes ultramarine, 74 ;—how uſed in enamel, 2O0T 
Aſphaltum, 2 - . 106 
Aurum Moſaicum, what, 286; — how prepared, 286 
EY | B. | | 
varied Balneum mariæ, - - - 42 
Bellows for burning enamel in an open hearth, 193 
Vice, 84; — Binders in the formation of crayons, what, 141 
Biſtre, - - — 103 


Black colours, 111; — lamp, 111;—ivory, 112; blue, 113 
Blue colours, 69 —Pruſſian, 76 ;—de fenders, cr ſan- 


ders blue, - - - 81 
Body in colours, what, 65 ;—in the compoſition of 
crayons, of what to be formed, 5 145 
Boiler for making colours, - - - 
Bone, how to be ſtained of various colours, -- 332 
Borax, as an enamel flux, - - WE 
Bowl pewter, 4 - . 46 
Bowle's white-glaſs, as an enamel ground, 221 
Breaking colours, what, 3 - "Y 
Bricks, as a colour in enamel, - „ 
* Brightneſs. of colours, what, - - 52 
Bronzing, what, and how to be performed, 308 
Brown colours, 101 ;—pink, 101 ;— ochre, 104. 
Burning -enamel, or glaſs, what, 185 ;——enamel 
grounds, particular in manner of, 233.;——enamel 
paintings, 235 ;— paintings on glaſs, 187 
Burniſhing, how performed in gilding, - 284. 
Butterflies, how to be N — 273 
Vor. I. P | 


338 bur 


| C. . Pa 
Calcination, what, and how performed, -" 5 
Calcined antimony, 200 ; —hartſhorn, 169 ;—copper, 
134 ;—iron, 182 ;—ſfilver, 184 ;—tin, 198 
Calking, what, 253 ;—how performed, 5 259 


Camera obſcura, its uſe in drawing, 257 — Carmine, 60 
Caſts from large ſubjects, 266 ;—from ſmall animals 
or vegetables, 267 ;—from metals or other ſmall 
| ſubjects, 269 ;—Ceruſe, or white lead, 107 
Cryſtals of verdigriſe (commonly called diſtilled ver- 
digriſe) 95; —Cinnabar native, 55 ;—how coun- 
terfeited by the factitious, 55 ;—Claſſes of the co- 
lours, 30 ;—Cleanigg pictures, - 170 
Clear coating (vulgarly called clear coaling) what 160 
Cloths for oil painting, what, 159 ;—how beſt pre- 
pared, 159; - Coffins for burning enamel and paint- 
ed plaſs, 194 ;—Cologn, or Colten's earth, 104 
. Colouring maps, prints, &c. 838 249 
- Colours, what, 25 — kinds of, 26; black, 111 ;— 
blue, 69; — brown, 101 ;— green, 94; — orange, 
99 purple, 100; - white, 107 — yellow, 85 ; — 
compoſition with the proper vehicles, 132 
proper to be uſed with oils, 132 ; ——proper to 
be uſed with water or in miniature painting, Þ 
135 ;——proper to be uſed in diſtemper, or 
painting with ſige, 140 ;—proper to be uſed in 
freſco painting, 137 ;—proper to be uſed in var- 
niſh, 141 ;—for enamel, of what formed, 187 ;— 
black, 232 ;—blue, 224 ;—brown, 231 ;—green, F 
229;;—orange, 230;—red, 221;—purple, 231 ;— 
white, 198 ;—yellow, 226 ;—for painting on glaſs 


[> — 


'F: by burning, 243 ;—without burning, 248 FI 
1 Coolneſs in colours, what, Os 29 
BK Copper, its uſe and preparation for forming colours Fr 
y 4 in enamel, 206; - powder of, 308 ;—calcined, 207 
1 Covering, as a quality in colours, what, - 28 
| Crayons, a general nature of,-145 ;—white, 151 ;— 
red, 152 ;—blue, 154;—yellow, 154;—green, 155 G: 
—orange, 156 ;—purple, 156; - brown and black, a Gi 
158 | 


157 — grey, EC ENS 1 1 
Crocus Martis, or calcined iron, 209; - Crueib les for 


enamel, 195 ;—Cullenders for filterin 
Cuſhion for gilding, what, A 


4 42 ( 
2 276 J 
4 


IN DEX. oo 339 


age Ml. £4 Do | Page 

47 beſigns, how to be more eaſily made, „ 
Devices uſed in drawing, 252 ;—Diſtemper painting, 

198 what, 140 ;—Dryers, what, 115 ;—particular kinds 

259 of; 123 ;—Drying oil, what, and how prepared, 123 

60 Dutch gold, 275; N MEET a - 5 
Egg-ſhell white, - 5 111 

07 Enamel painting, general nature of, 183 ;—grounds, - 


of what formed, 198 ;—compeiition and prepara- 
tion of, 218 how burnt,' 221 colours, of 
what formed, 187 ;—black, 232; — blue, 224 ;— 


70 brown, 231 ;—green, 229 ;-- orange, 230 ;=-red, 
60 221 ; — purple; 231 — white, 198 ;—yellow, 2263 
how laid, and burnt; 237 ;—-inftruments of, 189 


Encauſtic painting, general nature of, 176; colours 
04 proper for, 181 ;—how to be fixed, 183 ;--ſtandard 
49 ſor ſhewing the difference of fixed and unfixed, 
| 182 —crayons, manner of painting with, 184 ;— 
paſtils or crayons proper for, 3 184 
Engliſh pink, 88; — Evaporation, 1 50 
Extract of liquorice, 1 - 2 06 


Fat oih what, 1143 — how prepared, 277; —Fatten- 
mg of colours, what, 28 ;— how produced, 34 ;— 
of oils, what, 119 ;-—Filtration, how to be per- 

formed, 48 ;—Filters, 42;—Fire-lute, 24 ;—Flake 
white, 107 ;—Flints, as a body for enamel, 197. 
Fluxes in enamel painting, what, 196 ;—ſubſtances 
uſed in compounding, 197 ;—particular compoſition 


of, 216 ;——-for painting on glaſs, - 240 
48 Flying of colours, what, 27 ;—Foulneſs of colours, 
29 what, 27; Freſco painting, what, 141 
Furnaces for making colours, 34; — for calcining Pruſ. 
07 ſian blue, 39 ;—for enamelling, 189; — for {ublim- 
28 ing King's yellow, 38; — for vermilion, 35 
Gall ſtones, 91; - Gamboge, 89 


Gilding in general, 274 ;—kinds of, 274 in oil, 


58 277 — „ ith burniſhed work, 281 ;—japanners, 

285 3 — enamel or glaſs by burning, 245 —with- 
42 out burning, 304; — paper, vellum, and parch- 
76 ment, 288 ;—leather, by general methods, 294 ;—- 


 &cording.to the manner of the leather-gilders, 294 


— T—L— T——— ] BA 


349 : | 5 INDEX. 
Glair of eggs, as a varniſh for pictures, = p. 164 
Glaſs as a ground for painting with virreous colours, 

or by burning, 188 ;—how painted with vitreous 

colours, and burnt, 277 how gilt by burning, 

245 ;—how gilt without burning, 304 ;—of anti- 

mony, as an enamel colour, 211 ;—of lead, as an 

enamel flux, 216;—Venctian, as a flux, 217 ;— 
common, or Bowle's white, as an enamel ground, 
Glazing with colours, what, - — 
Gold, its uſe in enamel, 202.;-—purple or precipitated 
of, 203 ;—leaf, 275 ;— Dutch, 275; — powder pro- 
er for gilding glaſs or enamel, 246 proper for 

Japanners' gilding, 286 ;—-ſhell, what, 289 ;—how 

prepared, 289; —ſize for japanners' gilding, 285 

for burniſh gilding, - PE” 
Green colours, 94; — Pruſſian, 97 z——ſap, - 
Grounds for oil painting, 158;—or water colours, 

161 ;——for painting in diſtemper, 162; for freſco 
painting, 162 ;—for varniſh painting, 163 ;—-for 

_ encauſtic painting, 177; for enamel, of what 
formed, 197 ;——compoſition and preparation of, 

218 ;=-how laid on and burnt, 243 ;--for japan. 

work, 5 3s - 14 * „ 
Gum Arabic, 127; Senegal, 128 ;3—ſandarac, 131; 

maſtic, 131; — Gum water, how prepared, 
Hardneſs of enamel and fluxes, what, — 
Hartſhorn, calcined or burnt, - - 
Horn, how to be ſtained of various colours, 

LES 1 > 
Japanning, general 5 Eo | 
Japan work, grounds for, 312;— white, 314;—black, 

318 blue, 3163 — red, 316 ;—green, 317 ;— 

orange, 317 — purple, 318 ;—tortoiſe-ſhe}l,. 318; 
yellow, 317 — how painted, 301 ;—how varniſn- 

ed, 320 — how gilded, 33; — how poliſhed, 323 
Impreſſions, how to be taken from various ſubjects, 263 
Indian ink, 113; — Indian red, true, 100; common or 

factitious, 58 Indigo, 82; Inſtruments for mak- 

ing colours, 33 ; for enamelling, 189 : — for gild- 
ing, 276; —Iron, its uſe in, and preparation for 
forming colours in enamel, 208; —- how to be caſt 
with a ſmall heat, 270; —[ſinglaſs, 129; — ſize, how 
prepared, 137; Juice, Spaniſh, 106; Ivory black, 
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| INDEX: . 341 
K 164 ſyory; 1. to be ſtained of various e | p. 330 
us 

King's yellow 3 . nes 
g, T L. | 
15 Lack ſeed, 130 ;—ſhell, 131 ;—Lacmus, or Litmus; 84 
40 ike, common, 61; — beautiful, prepared from Braſil 
py wood, 65 ;— Chineſe or Indian, 67 ; roſe, or roſe 
pink, 67 orange, 99 ; Lamp black, 111 
a * 1 what, and how performed, 295 
| quer 2 imitating gold, 300 ;— for tin, 326 hw 
5 dfentling braſs work, - - 325. 
p Lavender, oil of, as a ny vechicle in enamel 
a painting, — 123 
, 2 Lead, red, 56 hits; 107 ; ;—ſugar af. - 126- 
___ |; gold, qualities and kinds of, — 274 
7 Weather, how gilded, 294; — Leaves, impreſſions of. 
* 1% how to be preſerved for a long time, 273 
5 Levigation, how to be performed, 51 ;—Light pink, 88 

g Linſeed oil, 121; Liquorice, extract of, or Spaniſh _ 

1 juice, 106; ;—Litmus, or Lacmus, 84 ;—Logwood | 
. waſh, 101 5—Late, called ir po -lute, 34 ;z—common, 46 
$12 Maps, hw: $0. he waſhed with 18 — 249 
„ egneſia, its nature and uſe in enamel, „ 

13] Nlarble, how to be ſtained of various colours, 336 
2 aſtic, 131 ;—Maſticot, 89; — Mathematical com- 
180 paſſes, or parallelogram, 260 ;— Matting, what, 
* 283 how performed, - - 283 
332 NNledals, caſts of, how to be taken, 270 ;—imprefiions 
of, how to be made, 278 
31⁰ leting-pots for enamel, 193 ending piQtures, 169 

5 Mercury, its uſe in enamel colour, 211 
Mezzotinto-prints,. how taken off on glaſs and painted 248 
| liniature painting, what, - 135 
| Minium, '56 ;z—as an enamel flux, » 4 . 9S- - 

1 Moilon, as a body for enamell, e 
253 laffes for burning enamel, _ painted glaſs 193 
Naples yellow, 86 Native cinnabar, 55 — Nut oil, 122 
51 DO 
— what, 25 3 — ho- rformed, 258 
Vu, general nature of, as a vehicle in painting, 1183 
112 particular kinds of, 121; drying, 1233 -f * 


my 123 3 121 z—nut, 122 j—POPPF'» : 


85: 


342 INDEX, 
122 ;—of turpentine, 125 ;—Ochre, brown, 104; 
—red, 68 ; —ſcarlet, 57 ;—yellow, - p. 
Opacity of colours, what, 28; Operations ſubſervient 
to the preparing colours, 44 — Orange colours, 
99; lake, 99; — Orchal, or Archal, 
Orpiment, common, go ;—refined, or King's yellow, 
85 ;—1ts uſe as an. enamel colour, - 
3 
Painting i in oil, what neceſſary to it, 132; how per- 
formed, 158 ;—in miniature, or with water co- 
lours, what, 135 — how performed, 1613 — in 
diftemper or ſize painting, 140; — in freſco, what, 
141 — how performed, 162; — in varniſh, what, 
142 —how performed, 163 on glaſs with vitre- 
ous colours, 238 ;—with oil, water, or varniſh co. 
lours, 
Palette knives, A 2763 WS: gilding, het. 2 
Paper, as a ground. for water colours, 161; how 
ilt, 288 ;—how ſtained of various colours, 99 
Paſtils, or Crayons, - - 
Parchment, how gilt, 288 ;——how fined; 
Parallelogram, or Mathematical Compaſtes, what, and 
how uſed in drawing, 260;—Peark-white; I 
Pictures, how to be preſerved, 163 ho to be mend- 
ed, 169 ;——bow cleaned, 170 ;—Pigments, what, 
Pink, brown, 1013— Dutch, 87. co a BY j— 
- 2M ht, 88 ;. — roſe, or roſe lake, 
| Polith for gilding, 2543—for j japan work, $23 j— 
| water, 165 ;——Poppy oil. 
Precipitate of-gold (called purple of gold) 203 z—of 
gold in its metallinè form, 246 ;—of copper, 207 ; 
— in its metalline form, 308 ; — of iron, 
Precipitation, what, 48 3;—Preſerving n or other 
aintings, 
Priming cloths for painting, 159 ;—paper for water 
Colours, 161 ;—wood for oil painting, 159 ;—for 
varniſh paintings, 163 ;—copperplates for oil paint- 
ing, 160 ; — for varniſh painting, 
Prints, how taken off upon glaſs, . and painted, 248 ; 
Thou to be waſhed with colours, 2; 
Pruflian blue, 76 ;—green; gy; — Purple colours, 1505 
of gold, what, and how prepared, 5 20 
Putt e or calcined tin, how eee for uſing as a 
te colour in enamel Ne 2 19 
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p. colours, 52; — lead, 56 ;—ochre, - p. 68 - 
vient duction in deſigning, what, 253 ;—how performed, 269 
lours, un, 132,39 —— Retorts, 42 Roſe pink, 67 

1 : 8. ; . L 
low, lower, 67 ;— Saffron, tincture of, = 94 


2 it, fixed alkaline, as an enamel flux, 196;—common, 


an enamel flux, 196;—Sand, as a body forenamel, 197 


per- erac, 131 ;—Sanders blue, or Blue de cendres, V1 
r co- green, 97 ;—Scarlet ochre, 57; — Seed lac, 130 
— in Mondary vehicle in enamel painting, what, 187 
w hat, egal gum, 128; —Shell-lac, 131 ; varniſh, 143 
x hat, - l- gold, 289 ;z——Silver, its uſe in forming, and 
71tre- * {reparation * colours in enamel, 205; - powders 


bow prepared, 305; — Silvering, how performed, 
leather for hangings, - = 307 
ung of the colours, what, - 158 
common, 128 ;—of glovers? cuttings, 129; | 
uchment, 281 ;—ifinglaſs, 129 ;—gold for ja- 
wners, 285 ;—for burniſh gilding, 281 ;——for 
hering, 306 ;—Smalt, 83 ;—its uſe in enamel, 202 


h co-- 


2 

-how 
i 
I 


, and tion, what, 47 — Softneſs of enamel and fluxes, 
i, 186 ;—Spaniſh brown, 59 ;—liquorice, 106; 

end- lite, 110; — Spike, oil of, - 123 

hat, t (or oil) of turpentine,.125 ;—of wine, as a ve- 


cle for colours, 130; — how rectified to any de- 

re extemporaneouſly, - - 321 
ting wood black, 332 ;——blue, 329 ;—green, 

1 ;— mahogany colour, 330 ;—red, 329;—— 

ple, 331 ;—yellow, 328 ;—bone, ivory, or horn, 

uk, 334 j——blue, 333 ;—green, 333 ;—red, 
yellow, 332; —purple, 333 ;= tortoiſe ſhell, 

K ;—paper, or parchment, blue, 335 ;—purple, 
yellow, 335 ;—alabaſter, marble, and other 


— of 
207 ; 

20 
ther 


ater «rs, of various colours, - - 336 
for iag of colours, what, - - 27 
Lnt- i, how uſed for rendering water a vehicle, 129 


„ how to be ſtained of various colours, 336 
Imation, 44 5—— Sublimers, 1 

and ſugar- candy, how uſed for rendering water | 
dehicle for colours, 129 * — of lead, as a dryer, 126 


br, its aſe in forming enamel colours, 212 
Japonica, or Japan earth, 105 Terra verte, 98 


wy of ſaffron, 94 ;— Tin, how calcined for enamel, p. 1g 


_.+Urtenfils for making 3 3 ee een . 


Water colours, what, 135 ä e ns, 
We how prepared, 6 


Zaffer, i its nature and uſe i in enamel, | 
Zedoary waſh, 


Terra di Sienna, buryt, 60 .—undurnt, 91 ;—TinQure ; 


Nanſparency of colours, what, 28 ;——Troy white, . 11 
Tumeric waſh, 933— 1 urpentine, 131— il, or 
ſpirit of, 1253 ; r mineral, Es 
- Varniſh, ſeed- lac, common, 321 Pegs 321 j— 
-coarſe, 313 ;—ſhell-lac, 14.3 ;—maſtic, 144 ;—com-. 
pound for painting,.144 ;—of gum Arabic for pre- 
ſerving pictures, 164 — compound for preſervin 
paintings, 165; ſimpler kind of, 165; —compoun . 
in oil of turpentine for preſerving paintings, 166; 
fimpler kind of, 167; —Varniſhing pictures, 16 
Vehicles, what, 25 ;—general nature of, 11 £ = 
condary in enamel cating, what, 
Vellum, as a ground 1 or painting, 161 —how to he? 
gilt, 288 ;—Venetian red, 
Verdigriſe, 94 ;-diſtilled, or cryſtals of, 95 3=Verditer, | 
Vermilion, 52 ;-——Umbre, .105 ;—Vuriol green, 
how calcined, 36 ;—how F 210 j— — 


white, 5 : 
Ultramarine, 69:— as 8 for enamel, 2013 
aſhes, 743 as a colour for enamel, „ 


Underwork in caſting, what, and how to be 5 20 


ing, 189; for gild * 

Warmth i in colours, what, 5 "> a6; - 2] 

Waſh from French berries, 93 ;—from cr 93 
from 1 101 from zedoary. Oy 

Waſhing with colours, what, 28; — over, * and 
how to be performed, 54 z—maps, prints, &c. 


ite colours, 107 ; flake, 107 . 107 — 
pearl, 110; — enamel, e W 110; 
—egg-ſhell, 111.;z—vitriol, : 12 
Wood, how to be ſtained of various colobrs, : 2 
: if | 
Yellow colours, 85 —King' s, 85 Naples, 86— 
ochre, 87 ;—waſh. from the French berries, 93 3= 
from tumeric, 93 pe 14 ſaffron, . 
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